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*' The wisdom touchlnir net^tletlim tr boslnen hath not been hitherto 
collected Into writb g to the great drrogat on'tof ieain ng and tho professors 
of learning • • • For it booira were written of HjIt as the other, J doubt 
not but leamfd men ic tA mean trp<rie»ce uvu/d far tteel men of tong trpe 
rienet arithavt leanun^ and ouia/utot Mem In liela eien beu — Bacov’s 
Adeoneemmt ofLeanung 

It needs no lone expmence, I thinlc, to conTince any one that 
men en^ged m active business need all the information the^ 
can pet to manage their concerns with success, nor does it 
require a world wide observation to discover that not a few 
purchase their knowledge at the price of their fortune and 
reputation Impressed with tbis conviction, 1 determined, 
some four months ago, to take advantage of tho Icisnre acci- 
dentally afforded me to see what land marks had been set up, 
and to know what could be learned respeoUng a matter so 
important os bnsincss, by means less costly and more pleasant 
than the severe teachings of espenence On looking through 
the records within my reach, Ifound a good deal that / con- 
sidered valuable, and which I»was eaUahed that all who are 
engaged in business do not know, tbongh doubtless many know 
the whole of it and much more It seemed to me that, by 
separating that which was usefol and practical from tba mass 
of irrelevant matter with which it was mixed up, and arranging 
it in an interesting and lostroctive shape, with tba addition of 
Bomo facts entirely witbin my own possession, I could do some 
scrnco to those for whom I entertain a higher respect than for 
any other class of men in the world— I mean the active, intel- 
ligent business men of the country— and especially to those 
who are fitting themselves for bustness porsoits "Wnether the 
attempt is a happy one, I cannot say It is a hazardous 
undertaking for an unpractised hand to attempt authorship at 
any tune , and os subjects like this, it is doubly hazardous 
sly claims to the indulgent consideration of those whoso 
attention I necessarily eobmt by the act of publication, rest 
mainly on tbe fact that the number of books on the principles 
of money making is few— none to servo as models — and that 
more are wanted , and upon the fact that 1 honestly entertain 
the opinion, however mistaken it may be, that tho«e who 
favour this linmhle treatise with a candid and unprcjadiced 
perus^ will not find that their time and money nave been 
totally thrown away Iho value of books of this kind docs 
not consist solely in what they state, but also in what they 
may suggest, so that a wide anake man stands a chanco of 
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hiring u> idei tvddenlj darted into tni zntnd b^wLicb be 
na^^ mate riallj* tod casontiallr Imjirore hi* fortone, or increase 

then, aro appnie the reader,” to use the Ian* 
trti&se (winch is c«pc«iUy true of this trork) of the author of 
the chapter on Spoealstioa ‘that, inasmuch aa ono man’s 
Tnsdom or experience would be a Tcty insufCeient (tuido in this 
^rat scorch for truth, wiiicu Has a jno bad of uoxrr AT 
TOE rTU, we hare rot uedertaicn to rely on our own acquired 
shill in motiej’^mahinp, tut hare made free with (he know* 
Icdire tif others ihe principles. Uio facts the maxims, ani 
the iud^ments we dcstso to set forth arc partly oriftma] and 
partly ec mpilcd t cw men hare written books without iij m;r 
snatih 1,? wise on the inbjcet of money pt'tinp. and what wr 
hale lomed from dircrs sonrrcsrcspectinirtbu matter 'may 
l« fonnd in the folloaio^ da^ This work embrace*, frn /ei 
u}at IS ortgtna!, Bumcraut extracts and intcre*tin? lettir* t • 
lie autlir from lion John dreedltr, lion Horace Uml), 
r T Hanium, and others t an excellent onjnnal es«y, Ihc 
True nan of Itusinesi, by lion llonco On-ely, written fi.r thw 
wutV. , and How ti Oct Ilich by Speculation by a merchant of 
JI»*toiij ofiginaliy wnCtea for the liotten Cbmer; and other 
Talaabk natter from a anous sources 
Hoptni; that this treatise, though Lunhlr. eontami some 
liinta U at will b« of ralue to tboso for whom it boa bectspre* 
pna), and that those of tU fn*eds who behcro that it will do 
ITOoil botsiithtUsdinf iu faults will take aorne mtertt* iu its 
eirculatieti, 1 learc it in the hifidt of a s^iscreua pubhe. 
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CHAPTER I 
Brsrxiss— I'crnoDCCTOttr 

The tihHoscphy »Wth eSedi to teeth ns n eoatciopt ®J laoBty fiew not enn 
vrrj deep for, indeed. It onght to be sUO mora clear to the pb^Jiuopbcr tboa 
it is to the oidinarr men, that there are few Uiinsa of ereacer Imi ortance 
And so manifold are the bearing of moner upon tbe lires and eluiraeter of 
manlclnd that an insight which should search out tbe life of a man in his 
pecunlarj relations would penetrate Into almost ertrjr cranny of bis nature 
He wbo knows like St Paul bath how to ipare and to abound has a great 
kiiowledget ^ 'I'b take account of all the rirtoes with which mooey ii 
mixed np— honesty, Jastlee generosity ehanty frogai ty forethought self 
acriflet and of their correlatire etces itU a knowledge which goes near to 
coverthe length and breadth of haman ty amt a r;U mesmre and manivr 
»> geffiog suing sjieitd ng grnng tatrmir lend mf iumielag and iejueiUi 
Inf wokidafinerf argite a per/rtt nan — TaTLoas Aofrs/rom tf/e 

Cent subject is BtrsiKSSS, aod our first icquir; is, JVhok 
IS J7uiinsss f 

Bnsmess, in one seasc, meaits empIoTmcnt or senons ensage 
meat, ta distmctloa from trivial troesactioas In its ordinary 
acceptation it implies employment in some useful oQairs, for 
the purpose of profit or improvement It is also a ^nentl term 
for all the occupations that engage tho doily time uttentioo, 
and labour of mankind , but, in strictness, it should be confinch 
to those which require skill and attention more thanTihpical 
labour It is a word that is derived from tho German, md, m 
its primary sense, it signifies ‘ seeing or closely inspecting ” 
In ^e Latin it denotes self denial of case — nego otmm, nego 
(turn — I deny myself all pleasure and self indulgence for the 
take of Imsiness 

Man is a compound of body and mud His nature is a com 
plenty of the animal and the spiritual , of the physical and 
the intellectual The gratification of his material wants is the 
pbject of busucss , science and literature aid his intellectual 
growth The business man cultivates, mauufactares, gathers 
together, and distributes those thiugs by which the body is 
cherished or adorned , the scholar originates, collects, and fur 
pishes food for the mind Whether the office of the latter bo 
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moro important to aocioty than the formcr—wlielhcr tJio mind 
15 superior to the body— is a useless inqnirj , as both ore ncces' 
Eory to the existence of a hiunaa being A ltdy tliout a 
mind is Iho definitioa of a corp<c| a spirit without o tod) is a 
frightful spectre In dclcmining a man’s conduct and destiny, 
also, the body has frcqucntl} as much influence as the mind, 
and he who aspires (o bo master of his actions must pay a duo 
attention to the regulation of both ** i alstatl w ould htro been 
os abstemious at the banquet os a bcmiit and as Arm in the 
battle as a hero, if he could but hare gamed oi cr the consent 
of Ills belly in the one cose, and of his leys in tho other Ho 
that slnres for the mastery roust join a well disciplined body 
to a Will regulated znmd , for with mind and body, as with 
man and wife, it often happens that tho stronger sesscl is ruled 
by the weaker, although, ta moral as in doniestio economy, 
matters aro best conducted where ueithtr party is un reasonable 
and wliert both aro agreed ” , 

mat It the end of Miismiist hVe urn-ucr. Happiness Tho 
acquisition of property is eubonlmato to this end Money is 
saluelcts, except as it will «atwfy wants Bv\«vucss is a source 
of happiness in scicral ways Its pursuit engag-'s, iniigoratcs,] 
and enlarges iho inmd, its usefulness promotis self respect r 
lU results, if successful, mcrca«o the power of doing wliat the ' 
iioa 1 coneeires and tho heart desms 
'1 ho history of our raco is l) •. record of n long, fruitless chaso 
after happiness Ifen hare tra> ersed the whole cycle of imagi- 
nary goodiascaichofit (hi) haresoughtitinglory, ambition, 
fai aticism, pleasure, action, repose, science, philosophy, at the 
bloody shrine cf pagomsm , on the sands of Asm, beneath the 
banners of the Cross,, in the lap of luxurious indulgence, in tho 
cloisters of monks , at the confessional of tho Jesuit , yeai they 
havemToke J the Sc> en Spirits to teach them happiness, but, like 
the remorse stricken huuter of tho Alps, hare been answered, 

” It IS cot in our essence— in our skill “ Philosophy was sum- 
moned, at an early day, to point out the way For more than a, 
thousand years she preached to men to olewat® their minds abora 
all physical comforts , to contemn all useful improvements, to 
seek their happiness la the study of abstract science and meta- 
physical speculation, but, olasl it was impossiblo to “solvo in- 
soluble enigma*,” or nttom unattainable frames of mind About 
thos’stcepth century adifierent doctrine waspromulgated Ino 


mulbplicahon of human enjoymcnta, end tho mttigati6ix bf 
human suffcrinf, n cro held the only aim worthy of philoso- 
phy} and the wTention of things tuefol as the highest exercise 
of intellect. In less than two eentnnes rcsdlts hare been real- 
ized that hare outstripped haman belief, as they haro snrpassed 
human experience The progress of the nge is a term as familiar 
in the lonely cabins of tho "West, asm the Academy of Sciences 
And, in so far as happiness depends on tho earnest, energetic 
engagement of the mmd m any ponnit , on. personal freedom; 
on good laws , on mereosed duration of life , on the mitigation 
of pain , on imprOTemcnts in tho heohng art , on facilities of 
locomotion and correspondeDco, on the comhitB and eoaro- 
niences of life this now philosophy has contributed greatly 
to the happiness of mankind 

Itis a matter of deep regret that so many of those who are 
fitted by natoTo and education to be profitable insbmctors of 
mankind, Imre so often seen proper to speak {bsparagingly of 
those employments winch ore etnbnced in tho term business 
Sordid, low, base, selfish, groreUmg arc tho mildest epithets 
they have nsed when speaking of mdnstrial pnrenits , and a 
harsh necessity, from which men shonld escape as speedily us 
possible, IS the best apology tboy can make for them “ A more 
merchant* a mere man of bosmese* “Who wonld bo content 
with such a designation ? 'What respeot can one feel for such a 
character?’ saysa dutingniabcd dirjoc, who makes £700 pet 
annnmoutOf his moral and rehgioas sentiments This Is the 
spirit of that old philosophy which, liko those “Roman matrons 
who swallowed abortives in order to preserve their shapes, took 
painstobebarronforfearofbcinghomely ’’ It is to be regretted 
because it tends to lower the character of bosincss pnranits in the 
pnbho estimation , ard many who engage in them will think of 
nothing but acdonimodatingthemsclveato tho course of conduct 
pointed out, and lay the blame of their selfishness and miscon- 
dnet on tho business when la justice it should fall upon them- 
selves Why shonld business porsnits be stigmatized as low? 
In tbe literature of all countries and of all ages, idleness has 
been held up as the parent of vice “ A busy man,*’ aays a 
Turkish proverb, “ is troubled with but one dc"!! an idle man 
with a thousand ’’ “ Men are usnallj tempted bj the devil, ' 
runs a Spanish proverb, "but an Idle man positively tempts 
tho devil ’ But if idlene» were a virtue, it is impracticable 
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Hind c&nnot exist mactiTcIy , it must bo ensaged m sometbus 
pood or enl while the body is awoke The body, too, is framed 
for action, and, withoat it, sinks speedily into decay In what, 
then, can body and mind bo bettcrenpaped than in some one of 
those mployiaenta which, while they afford both on agrecablo 
exercise at the same time euro Oio pronnd of the curse whiclt 
fell upon it, and cause tho earth to * breatho and bloom again 
with the flonera and fruits of Paradise ' ? "What will more 
contributo to general or indiridual happiness 1 Is it religion or 
knowledge > Ilcligion is an essential element of happiness 
IVithont it, a mas cannot enjoy any nai happiness, thongh ho 
have tho intellect of a Hilton, or tho wealth of a Creesus The 
happiness of an irreligions man who, nevertheless, believes in 
the existence of a Great Fust Cause — in the immortahty of the 
eoul— in the truth of the Chrutian revelation— is that of tho 
criminal under sentence of execution, or of him who stands 
tottSTingly on the edge of an abyss into which a hreath of wind 
nay plunge him He feeb the weight of an impending doom- 
lie has no resource m alDietion— no consolation in adversity 
Hut religion, though indispensable, ii not all suiheient for 
happiness m this life Han was not created to spend tus whole 
time in ffisUng and prayer A recluse, it is said, living in the 
early ages of Christianity, betook himself to a cave in Upper 
Fgypt, which, in the tune of the Pharaohs, had been a deposi 
tory of tbe mummies, and there lived to pray, to coni'erse with 
tho spirits of the dead, to mortify himself, eating only dates 
and drinking only the water of the^ile At length, becoming 
weary of life, lie prayed one day more fervently than ever, and 
then, sinking exhansted into a profound sleep, there appeared 
to lum a vision of au angel in a dream, commanding inm to 
nsc, and cut down a neighbouring palm tree, and make a rope 
of its fibres, after which tho angel promised to appear to him 
ogam Upon awakening, the hermit instantly resolved to obey 
the vision, and travelling fur many days from place to place in 
search of an axe, he fuund himself happier than he had been 
for many years Eis prayers, though shorter and fewer than 
those he had been accustomed to offer, outmeosnred them in 
fervour and effect Ilaving returned with the axe, ho cut down 
the tree, and with much labour and assiduity, for a long time, 
prepared the fibres to make the rape, and, by dail> occupation, 
after some weeks he had completed the command According 
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to promise, the celestial Tintor that night appeared again, and 
said “ Donunico, thou art now no longer weary of life, but 
happy £now, then, that man was made for labour as well as 
for prayer, — the one being not Jess essential to his welfare than 
the other Arise in the morning, taVe the cord, gird np thy 
loms, go forth into the world, and let it bo a memorial to tbee 
that God expects from man, it he would bo happy, a course 
duly adjusted both, to his animal and to hts spintnal nature ’* 
Knowledge is a source of happiness Krery adranee in Intel* 
ligence that brings man closer in commnnion with the source of 
idl true knowledge— erery new faculty discovered or called into 
willing ac JTity — every idea that gives a clearer comprehension 
of the mysteries of the vuihle world, or the still greater mys 
terics of the human mind — is an increase of happiness But 
knowledge, without parity of heart, is a snare , and knowledge 
that cannot he appbed to usefulness promotes wretchedness and 
temptation A man inteUectually cultivated must'he cither 
a patient sattt, or a gloomy misanthrope, if placed by ibe self* 
ishness of society, or his own will, in such a position that ho 
cannot profitably or happily apply his knowledge He maybe 
able to interpret the eloQnence of nature, and look out amongst 
the stars with a feeling of the infinite glories of heaven, ^but yet 
lie lies buned in the eaiUi with all his burning thoughts Ho 
feels tho darkness, tlie uselessness, and rottenness of death, 
because he lives in the consciotisue<s of all that might have 
been for him, and ought to have been for him , but that, 
although awakened into earnestness by the urgencies of his 
own nature and by the aJTected oIHciousness of artificial 
teachers he is still left to shift for himself, though imprisoned 
in poverty, os if in cold iron, stone, and gloom Such is the lot 
of many a classic mind, to whom ' the ploughman whistling 
o'er the lea' is a pruicc And tho reason of this misery is in 
the fact that the knowledge which has nothing to do with dail> 
employments, induces pride, false or unnatural taste, and 
makes the world a wilderness, because the heathen gods have 
been banished, and the valo of Tempe requires tillage, that its 
inhabitants may eat. And nil kin^ of education are equally 
maddening that do not give vigour and liberty to buman sym* 
pathics, or indncc a disposition to labour, aud make demand for 
it There is no happmKS without action and he who, from 
tho state of his mind or the «^le of his ideas, or the mis 
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that are good and bnsiness prepares the way for the fai ourable 
ToeepUon of truth, as tnith.viitnc, and knowledge are thehest 
friends of business Idleness is a foo to virtue, and business 
conquers idleness PoTerty is on evil , but in the hou«o of tho 
industrious man, “ AVont may look in, but dares not enter ” 
Oiarit) IS a virtue, and business gives the means as well as the 
disposition to be cbanlable Pablio spirit is a virtue, and it 
flourishes best where trade is most rc«pected Honesty is a 
virtue, ond the more nations arc commercial, the more honest 
they are in their dealings Tatriotism is a virtue, and it exists 
in its purest vigour where men are free to get property, and 
where laws protect properly tyor is an evil It is the aamo 
“man slaying, blood polluted. eity*smiting god" now as in tbo 
daj s of Homer , and we believe the genius of commerce alone 
can eficctually stay the ravages of the sword Commerce, an 
important branch of business, extends cmluntion, eqoalues the 
comforts of life m all parts of the globe, circulates valDab''e dis* 
coTCnes in the arts and sciences, and stimulates invention It 
IS favourable to esUblishmeuts of learning and religion, *tnd 
ever) where it is identifled with improvement— improvement in 
mind and manners— “ improvement in arts and lettcrs~'iin* 
provement in knowledge, m morals, in legislation, in laws, in 
liberty, and in all improvement it bas led more than it has 
followed , it bas been tho pioneer much more than the fellow 
ond companion of human advancement and civilization “ 

But it IS needless to defend industrial pursuits from the 
attacks of tho ccnsoiioos, or enlarge upon the benefits they 
have eoaferred upon society "Wo have full faith in the truth 
of the popular notion that poverty js on evil, and wealth a 
blessing , but, at tho same time, we hold that individual wealth 
is a reward too uncertain of attainment to bo made an object of 
primary consideration Ho one wba bos become very neb can 
say, in strict truth, that he “made his own money, ’ for no 
other man, by doing exactly as he did, will arrive at the same 
goal "Wealth may be compared to those birds that smell the 
hunter afar olT, and fly from h» approach, while sometimes an 
ordinary traveller may knock them down with his cane Tho 
hrst great step in lifo is to form rational ideas of happiness- 
ideas worthy of immortal beings Me Lavu the lamp of the 
world’s experience and the Book of Wisdom to gmdo us, and 
we need not err Independence is certainly attainable by 
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adhcnss^to the laws of tmle, AircMonahlo degree of bappincss 
u atlAioahle t >7 the right manageinent of hasiQe<'3 , hat ell that 
can ho done hj anj one toward* acquiring wealth is to plaeo 
} laitelf m the nap of faioarahlo junctures, and ciaho himself 
ready for their approach , to descry opportanitics at a dutance, 
and teep his eye steadily upon them — watch all tho motions 
that make towards them— and when the time comes, to laj f-ut 
hoi 1, and ncrer lot go , and secondly, not to tarn aside tho 
favourahk trun of cireumtances that may hare l>ccn laid for 
him.hyhts own wilfulncss. tmprtidcnce, or nnakilfuincss All 
that can ho dose hy hooks and it u all that need be done, is (o 
aid the Judgment m dutmgouhia? appearances, and to collect 
together those pnneiplcs which have generally resulted m pxvl 
fortuhe, and those which hare led to min A moderate dc'>irp 
of gain IS indispcniihlc to tho coolness of judgment which can 
decide upon the probability of cienta or appreciate pnneiplcs 
And ho who consults his true happiness wall find farour in 
the sight of lus Creator, who delights m tho happiness of Ins 
erwturcs , will bo prisemd froa many daagtri aad tempti- 
tions. and will probably find that those means whieb hi. has 
taken to promote or secure hts happiness hare at the same time 
eonlnbutcd to hu worldly prospcnly 
It IS tho deign of this humble tmtiso to open the field of 
husioess to the new of those who liave only a genera! nolluii of 
It , and if possihlc, to contribute sometbiag that will rnaki men 
noro tneccssful lu Uie atUmment Of happiness, and, so far as it 
depends upon Ihenuclres. in the aqouiUon of wealth 


ClIAPTEU II. 

ErsiNTss rcrcATiow — cncicT or a nrpiwrs? 

*' It is the great ads'aatagv of a (radug ratios (hat (here arc 
few in it to dull and Leary, who nay not be placed m stations 
of life which may giro th^'m on opportunity of maluag iheir 
fortune*,” tays Ailducn. truly but whilo any cae may b«. a 
man of btutcesi who is Icgallycompetcnttomake b ccniracT. 
and whQo all can find It a flounihing eommniuly statiout 
fuited to their Uleats asdditpouUos,— torarrycn oneates'^fd 
biuiacss sa-eew'ally, rwjnirTa powe-s of fheught, aed capa« 
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bflities of enSnrance, and & Tigour of constitution that few 
possess Business is a “ death potion ’ to many , and a more 
unhappy situation than an incongruity between the business 
and the capacity, can scarcely be imagined It is a bfe long 
torment, for which there is hardly a remedy, as a cliango of a 
business or profession seldom succeeds Tbs world argues that 
he who has failed in his hrst profession to which he had devoted 
'* the morning of his life and the cpring time of his exertions ’ 
IS not the most likely person fo master a second It is proper, 
therefore, to glance at the best temperament for a man of 
business— the moit suitable education— a.ai suggest a few 
thoughts that should have influence in the efioiee of a hnsine^s 
m profession 

I It has been frequently remarl ed— and a late author* has 
expressed it tho most forably— that the best tempenment f ir 
great aShtis is ''a combination of tho despondiag and the 
resolute or as I bad better express it «f the opprcArnstie and 
tho resolute Such is the temperament of great commanders 
Sicrctly they rely upoa nothing and upon nobody 27/ere m 
such a I ouerful element of failure m all human ajlairs that n 
ehreicd tnan iS nlteays siym} to himtelf, Wlat shall I do »/ 
that tehieh I count upondoct not come out as I cTpeetf This 
foresight dtearft and crushes alt hut men of great rcsoltihun ' 

Gffaese are wise words He who has an abiding conildcnco in 
bis good fortune— who is suro tliat oil will end V. ell— that it 
matters little what ho does the result will bo farourihle— his 
the most happy disposition but it is not a temperament tlmt 
fits him for great deeds And a man who wants resolution to 
try, to try again will be certain ncrer to do eren moderate 
deeds A combination of the apprehensive and tho resolute is 
especially necessary in the pnrsmt Of wealth Fortune is pro- 
Tcrhially fickle, business success cannot bo guaranteed, and 
he who suffers his mmd to dwell upon his future greatness— 
who indulges m •visions of magnificent and power, and allows 
tho love of money to become closely entwined around his heart 
— will bo tempted to overleap himself or bo lulled into a fatal 
sccunty, from which he will awake to find bis happiness gone 
for ever with his dreams Bot the true hnsiness man thinks 
not of tho end, as there is a “powerful element of failure in all 
human affairs," ho will probably fail , but ho is determined to 

* ‘'CoiBpsnlootof mrSolltadc ** 
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try and will leave no stone unturned that will give probabibty 
of success Ei 3 tlioughts are on the means, and not on the end, 
he wishes to hear of the dangers of the road, ond the means by 
which they can ho escaped, and not fiattenng tales of douhtfnl 
success If be fail, as fail he may, he has a reserve at hand 
which he can fall back upon, without being bankrupt in hap 
piness os well os fortune 

II ThemostsuitalUeduealion — practical educationshould 
be directed to txro objccla—iie euUjeoiion c>/tAesenses,asd the 
dtseiphne of the mxnd by such studies as will also be useful in 
themselves It is needless to remark how important a part the 
senses perform in dealing with material objects They are tho 
instruments by which experiments aro to he observed, and 
di'covcncs to be made , and in trade, perhaps one half of the 
supenonty is to be ascribed to greater accuracy of taste, emcll* 
iDg, eight, or feeling IVho has not been stmek with admiration 
at the accurate oh*ervat\on of the Indian, by which ho can 
rstraco his steps m tho most trackless wdd ^ il*ho has not felt 
st wonld bo an advantage to possess the blind man’s acuteness 
of touch} ‘ hlankind,” saysDr Hook, “have hytbeirmgcnnil) 
wonderfully assisted the sense of sight and hearing, and hare 
prolonged to age the advantages of youth , but it ramains for 
them to hnng tbcir senses to the highest state «f porfcction and 
activity by judicious culUvation It is worth remarking that 
even common artisans, not distmgui'hcd by any superiority 
of intellect, have, by exercise and patience, brought some of 
theif senses to a degree at perfection truly astonishing Tho 
^ exereiseoflhe senset ii natnraVy pUasuralU to cAiWren, and 
may, therefore, he easQy promoted and improved, and in dis- 
tinguishing smell, colours, taste, and the touch of various Hungs, 
the pupil will soon become expert if he have asi<^:entnryy/y 
o/cinife an I tangiiU o^cetson vheh to exert his allealtan” 
This 13 a subject, then, which should receive the attenhaa of 
parents , and m childhood iustmction may be combined with 
amusement 

The disctpltM-of the mtnd is a work of longer timo, anilniore 
difficult atta i n m ent , hut cnUivaLon wSI cfect it. The mind 
is naturally like a colt, nld and nngovemed. It must be 
broken to the hit, and familiar with the KaS. Th» great 
power®, kltcntion, Ab«^recti03,Ptrc^ucB, Memory, 
ere la a great degree d<TicsJeat far thor growth end powvr «« 
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eoltuTc Tbis constitutes tbo great diiTcrence bciirccn tbe 
reason of man and the instinct of bmtes They^ arrive at a 
certain point in knowledee, and there atop The beaver dis- 
plays no more ongmality la the construction of his dam in our 
Western forests noivthan be did before Columbus landed on 
our shores The sivallow builds her nest no more skilfully 
now than sho did beforo the Flood Fut tho human intellect 
IS susceptible of unlimited improTement, and makes the accu- 
mulated knowledge of the past tho starting-point of future 
discoveries 

III The moit ueeful tlitJiet —It is fortunate that those 
studies which best discipline the mind are, in tbemsclres, 
eminently practical and useful Tho Physical Sciences, Natural 
Philosophy, Hathcmatics, Chemistry, unfold and exetcv«o the 
mental powers to habits of attention, method, and right trams 
of reasoning, and at the same timo instruct how to investigato 
the powers of satnte, tho piopetties of aatenal bodies, their 
action one upon auother, and explain tbe qualities of thosi, 
substances which tbe Creator has intended for tbe use and 
happiness of man The excellent Dr Barrow says of the 
mathematics, “They effectually cxeroise, not vainly delude, nor 
Tcxatiously torment studious minds with obscure subtleties, 
but plainly demonstrate everything witbm Ibeir reach, draw 
certain conclusions, instruct by profitable niles, and unfold 
pleasant questions These disciplines also inuro and corroborate 
tho mind to a constant diligence in study , they wholly deliver 
us from a credulous simplicity, and most strongly fortify us 
against the vanity of scepticism , they effectually restrain us .. 
from a nsh presumption, most easily incline us to a due assent, 
and perfectly subject us to the government of right reason ” 

It may be worthy of remark, that the most of those who have 
been distmguisbcd in practical bfe have also been noted for 
their love of mathematical studies Bonaparte was an eminent 
example Even the clas«ical Everett, notwithstanding his love 
of the ancient founts of poetry and eloquence, is compelled to 
admit that m England it has beed observed of tbe study of the 
law — though the most difficult parts of its learning, with the 
interpretation of the laws, the comparison of nuthonties, and 
tbe construction of instruments, would seem to require philo- 
logical and critical training , though the weighing of evidence 
and the investigation of prohahle truth belong to tho pro^nco 
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of tlio moral sciences and the peenhar duties of the advocate 
require rhetorical skill, — yet, “ that a larpe proportion of the 
most distiagaishcd members of the profession have proceeded 
from the university — that of Cambridge — most celebrated for 
the cultivation of mathematical studies ' 

Chemistry should receive especial attention m a course of 
practical education Aa the profits in tho old channels of 
business become more and more reduced by competition and 
other causes, ivo must look to chemistry to ^scover new mines 
of ivcalth , as fertile land becomes scarcer we must look to 
chemistry to teach ns how to cultiVAto the field and the garden 
so as to secure tho utiQoat in quantity, and the best in quality 
of their inesbmablo productions The annals of one of the 
early revolutions in Franco famish a remarkable instance of 
tho resources of chemistry in times of ditBculty Xho ports of 
Iranee were blockaded , her commerce, on which she depended 
for her supplies of saltpetre, was mtcrrnptcd , her manufactories 
ncTO idle, and her soldiers useless for want of ommumtion 
la this distress tlio ministers called upon the chemists to devise 
some means of relief, and they quickly informed them of tho 
immcnso qaactittes of ealtpetro which nature had deposited 
iQ iicr bosom , and that animal and vegetable snbstanees the 
refuse of cowhouses and aviaries, would yield still greater 
quantities 

Of languages, the JVencA aud the German are the most likely 
to bo useful, and a knowledge of them may bo of tho greatest 
importance to a man of business A y'oung man who can 
correspond in these languages and has a tolerable knon ledge 
of business is at any timo sure of being able to obtain on 
advantageous situation 

IV Tie test means of attaimny a praetteal edueatton — 

' Lverytbing is bought with a pneo , and tho prico of an 
education is vigilanco and labour There are no royal roads to 
knowledge, cor patents for learning Every one whose mind is 
disciplined to obedience and stocked with knowledge can call it 
bis ow n work All cultivation that is worthy of the name, is 
self cultivation • Books, teachers, schools, colleges are only 

« I mar r«rli4p» frequcnUyfalooetasIon to fnmSsli eitract* frem prirste 
letters of the lion John lYe^ej demised. late Member of Coneress frocn 
the Fifth rennsflvania Conpvsaioosl P'ftrtet >lr F benn Wo with no 
adrantacta of a tchool edontlcia, sod wuh no capital but hla ** head and 
Jiinrti Bf »rIX ci Itlratloa he nccoayUshtd hU cjIivJ to a defree perhaps 
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means that render tlie work less difficult— they surround tho 
student with an intclleetual atmospLcro that prepares the mmd 
to receive impresaioiw In Iho cduc'itvon of a business man, it 
mast never bo forgotten that his future life mil bo a life of 
action, and not of study Great core must, tberefore, bo taken 
that the hoaltb bonotimpaircdin a strife for useless honours— 
that the fcelingabe not suffered to growovcr^sensitivoin teclusc 
contemplation- nor the mind lose its spring and elasticity under 
a load of cumbersome and unpractical learning It baa been 
said that at Ica^t one fourth of the students in colleges leave 
them with impaired health . full one half oro too st.nsiUvc to 
bear tlio rudo jostlings of tl e world . and, perhaps, two thirds 
of the balance have some defect that will scnously mar tbcir 
happiness and usefulness It is wonderful how many parents 
spend money, which they can ill spare, to unfit their sons for 
ell future usefulness A collogiato education cannot bo 
recommended and if attamablo is not desirable A counting- 
house IS the business mans coU<.ge 'When the youth has 
finuhed his coarse of preparatory education at a school or 
private seminary, under the charge of an nblo instrnctor, who 
teaches as moch by eonnersalton as by a prescribed course, be 
should go into a counting house, whatever may be his future 
occupation It is Ibero that he will learn order, method 
obedience, and ac<iu]re a knowledge of life and the business of 
life « it IS there (hat ho will leara the value of time and the 
onituprcteil liruir but bU Intimate (Hmda, and bla capita] ha turned to lueb 
sUvsntaea that In lesa than IblrWTcara ol itctlvab/e witboatlndulein? m 
hazanlooa apCculAtloa heaccomulatcd a fortune of near ^6o SOS lie will 
tbrrefore prrhapabecoi ahluvdpoodeatlioritr In • work of this kind Tbe 
foUowInc li on catraet from one of b s Icttert written several years apj 
ReeolutonleomnipoteittWlhpropFrinduStiy enilBCtloD endegOrt tbccc 
is Dol mitto advancement Itisi ot well to s C down with folded arms and 
pointtojoarpast w«ks— on»«rd I9 the woed li\ stlf tulUvation. Although 
the last egort was eomoiendabe tbe nest mast be better and tbe next again 
batter Tl e arts and aclcnnrs riictoric and logic are wide fields for study 
bat a wider QCld Is man and tpe faaslaass at man. Bythls towater, I donot 

wlsl tobeanderstoodasrceommemUnetayousawideaCelilofeCuv Your 
books according to the prescribed eoitrfe deserve your Urn attention These 
require yourattention during the ho rsofetndyt butmyourboorsofpastline 
ot tecreatton and oC pleasure UOwtltMVjlooklatothe-worVd withadete 
mlnation to torn ercry moraeiit to account, to profit by every passing Inadent 
with the old philoso^ers rnotto Hsber fbr ever higher The observant 
etudeot must and will attain Uw bi^ust elevation his iotcUectoo] and physical 
powers are tapahVe of By tide UStn axpresstonyonwili nnderstand me as 
enterta nlng tbe opinion that It Isnot eveiyo s that is capable of reaching the 
highest p tch of human acquirements Tberemust berauf and a body suited 
for it There must be intelleetaal and physical strength There must be » 
lonndat on to raise the snpcretractnfe n^n A puny and etreralnate hMy 
never can contain the soul of a Bliltaa or have the llerenlean Intellect of a 
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value of money — two very impoHant things to know The 
Hod Qeorgo S HiUiard has drawn a graphic picture witli a 
somewhat different view, intended as a source of consolation to 
those who arc deploring their fate that they cannot attain a 
collegiate education , but we use it to show the advantages of 
a counting liouse over a college education — “ Two youths, for 
instance, of the same age, leave school at the same time, aud 
one enters college and the other goes into a countmg house 
And let us suppose them equally conscientious and equally 
disposed to make the best of their opportunities The collegian 
•works hard, and learns much, and acquires distinction hut in 
the mean time ho has perhapslosthis health for, as far os 
observation goes, I should say that one quarter, at least, of the 
young men educated at onr colleges leave them with impiircd 
health From the recluse life he has led, he is likely to hav c 
awkward manners and au nnprepo«3essing address From not 
having been trained to self control, be is perhaps impatient of 
contradiction and needlessly sensitive He is probably conceited, 
pe&sibly pedantic, and pretty sure to want that sixth sense 
which u called tact He knows much of books but little of 
men or life, and, from mere confusion of mind, incurs the 
reproach of weakness of character On the other liand, the lad 
who enters a counting room finds himself perhaps the youngest 
member of a large establishment, and whatever of conceit ho 
may have brought from the village academy is soon nibbed oat 
of him He learns to obey, to submit, and to be patient to 

LocAe or of m Slukspert orofaWrtstcr TUetwly however ss well as the 
iotrllocr rb/slcal nerdres are as neee$«ai7 m 

mental ones Firmness of purpose and a Ored resolution wtueh does not 
var; uevcrcohiuidin hand wltneffcminaerol body I will Cobh this part of 
my sobject U present by a <iaotatiOD which I wish you tn commit to memory 
and never forret* — lie that resolves hi on any prest end, by that veiy reso* 
luUonhas scaled the great barriers to M| an I he who seizes the grruKtldeAot 
self coltfralion and sole only moireahptta it wiU find that ides, thsCresGla 
Uon.bunili g like Ore within blm and ever puuior him upon his ovm improve 
menc IlcwlUllnd It rcmorlsg diScoltics searctungoutormskingmcans 
giving courage for despondency andstreogUi tor weal(ne*s ' 

It is also reasonable for every one to believe that he Is not a mere 
nonentity for wbom there Is no course ctaolked out or duty presenbed. but 
rati erto entertain the bellefihstbeisdcstined nnder rrovidence tollllsome 
appointed duty and that there Is a gnardinnaplrlttowl ose admonitions propir 
deference is to be i and hence loconsUer all partial evil as tmlversal good.* 
The idea conveyed by tills line of Pope has been to me a source of mnebconso 
UUoD thronrhlire. It teaches us to consider all dtsappelntmencs as preserve, 
tions from bidden snares i all adversity as chasteoin^ for enr geoem good 
Some ^ the greatcit men that ever Utm have bad stronr faiib in stgns and 
omens and Inthedeerceoftate BattinUliotcnterfurtber,U[<Tetcoe, into 
tbla mysterious acid. 
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esdore reproof without auger* and to bear contradiction with 
good humour He w ohUgcd to heep his wits about him, to 
decide qnickly, to have aeonrate eyes and truthful cars, to learn 
that there ore juat sixty ntiDutes m an hour, and just one 
hundred cents in a dollar He u compelled to bear and to for 
bear, to resist temptation* to etrogglo down rebellions impulses, 
and to put on the amtonr of a braio «ilence The hours of 
las day come freighted with lessons of self-reliance and self- 
command, and the grain of his character grows firm under the 
discipline of life” A coonting house education Mill bo of 
adTantato to eicry man, wh&tcrcr his future occupation may 
be 'lo farmers it will teach business habits and attention to 
accounts, which will give them increased interest and success 
m their business To tho mcchanio it will teaeh order, system, 
management, tho practical ^alu« of boot-keeping, and remedy 
many of their detlcicnctes To the profi^sional man it will 
afford a clearer insight into the practical operation of biisiscss 
affairs, and giro him facilities in obtiioing proeticc • 'ihe 
time spent in the counting house should, of course, vary with 
eueumstanecs K youth designed for mechanical pursuita should 
spend probably a year, a farmer, one winter It is generally 
noticed, that at the cod of six months countrymen get deathly 
homesick; that is the time for them to leave, ond they will 
never honker after city Ufa more 
A inoral education need not bo dwelt upon Parents who 
read books for information, and teachers who are lit to bo 
intrusted with tho managemeDtof the young, need no argu- 
ments on this subject Thu is especially a work of sclf-culti- 
sation ho principles can bo called tcmptation-proof. except 
those which are tho result of logical conviction, and for which 
repeated eaeniiccs hare been made Facts in the snbscqncnt 
pages wiU speak more forcibly thoo arguments 
It IS of immense adrontago to a youngman, duringtuinonty, 
to hare constant and familiar intereourse and correspondence 
with a mm who is practised in affairs and capable of comnu 
* ** A Uwrrr tn sctmimmls] eUrmutfxrt enl/ be teimhint.t tntebanir 
a TAYlrslDi ttussn *a far u vSTlgUlon and »n uaniU Unee wllb tl* 
dlffern t t«'ti • rntel en coiwerBe J b (t mutt alto b« able to read eprair, 
and tranilats tbediiTcrcDt langTiacealii uaein theillirerrat parti of ibe com 
nertlal woHd. Aa Meaeea Irwm twfttmJ 4» fljlarnn aa/rfi ie ii prr/ffllf 
mttler ^ It* KttUrlt rUtM tit iispmtt retain Hence I bareobierTeil that 
tbose prtvjM who bate ipenl some time In bo»in«» either tneieurtlle or 
iDechsoleal. prtviuni Coitaclrlcr lav, f-imral / rvrcrrd Srri f a *il*Magpra< 
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nicaUa^ hi3 knowledge It is a ptiTilege which shoald ho 
%'alued almost ahoTC all others bjr those who possess it Tho 
pupils of the Jesuits were noted for greater presence of mind in 
conversation, a readier recollection of their knowledge, and were 
more men of tho world than yonths brought up by any otlier 
preceptors , and this acknowledged supenonty was ascribed to 
the fact that each pnpil was allowed a certain number of hours 
of conversation with his superiors An ability to communicate 
varied and practical knowledge by conversation is a qualiHca 
tion that specially fits a man to be a teacher, and it should not 
be overlooked in thesclectionof a teacher In addition, parents 
who ate unfitted, or too busy to dischargo their share of this 
duty, should select a suitable man, whose business it would he 
to adviso in the choice of books, solve the student’s doubts and 
queries, direct hia observation, converse and correspond with 
him during Ins school and business apprenticeship A man of 
sound judgment and somo experience should be selected, but it 
IS not necessary that ho shenld be distinguished for any parti* 
enlar success in his own aiTturs. for such men cannot bo had, 
and, if they could, they would very probably be incompetent for 
the office It IS a singular fact that those who ore the most dis- 
tinguished for success m their own undertakings are the poorest 
of all advisers for others , while many who ore keen m tho 
originating of plans, and advismg others, seem to lose their 
power when theycootc to act for themselves There are two 
great classes of men m tho world— men of action and men of 
contemplation The former can do a thing when they aro tol 1 
how, and the latter know how it should be done, hat cannot do 
it It 13 very rarely that these two qualities are united in one 
person , and I believe that, in nine cases out of ten, the idea of 
those specnlatioDS and undertakings for which men have got 
the most credit, came to them at second hand — they acted, 
whilo others were debating , hence it is nof the moat succe^^ful 
whoso opinions ato always the most valuable To those wbo 
have no special advantages, we say, OuUtiate your stnses-- 
observe heenly—dtsciphne your mmd, cspeeialty hy maihe 
snotical studies — search after and seize hold of every valuable 
fact — be a constant reader of useful bools — and tho glory of 
yoor triumph will be in proportion to the difficulties you have 
overcome 

When parents have not chosen-a pursuit for the young man, 



and circum tanees do not plainly reveal to him his true path, 
the tmpotlani duly t>f thoosing a husvness or projesswn falls 
upon him, and the great ijneshon, " What shall I do >” comes 
into his mind with a force and power that will probably be 
remembered in all subsequent time * The moat important' 
tiling in life is the choice of a profession.” says Pascal, and I 
am sure it is an embairassing one to him who is sensible of its 
importance It is a choice that mnst ba made at an early age, 
nith few gaides to direct, and m a matter in which few 
directions can be given 

Our first hmt is in the language of on author* quoted 
1 efore *' Be not over choice )n looking ont for what may 
exactly suit yon , hut rather be ready to adopt any oppor 
tanities that occur Fortune does not stoop often to take any 
one up Favourable opportunities will not happen precisely in 
tho way you imagined Nothing does Do not be dtseenraged, 
therefore by any present detnoent in any course which may 
lead to something good ’ IHie first question to be settled Is,* 
What 19 the object in choosing a bnsiness at all t We anaivcc, 
to attain independence What is independence) Ho who can 
make something more than his necessities require him to expend 
18 as independent as the richest of the land and generally far 
more happy How can independence be attained with tlio 
greatest cettainty ) No man » aure of being able to make more 
than his necessities will require him to expend but he who is 
able to perform a day's labour A trade is a sure road to indc* 
pendence *' He that hath u trade hath an estate, and he that 
bath a calling hath aa office of profit and honour* Among the 
ancient Jews, every one, however well educated, was brought 
up to a trade At Sparta, thcr* was a law declaring every one 
who refused to support his parents, when m want, infamous, 
but if tho father had neglected to bring up his son to some 
trade, the sou was not bound to maintain his father, although 
in want Wo may add, that nil useful cmploymcntsTiy which 
a man can earn an honest living arc equally respectable in the 
estimation of every sensible person , and that all kinds of 
regular husmess pay equally well, in the long run, to those 
who aro capable to conduct them 
Our second hint i', swjTVr not fancy to oterruU tJte judgment 
in the choice It has been observed thot the history of tho bar 
• ' Companions of mp SoUtwle " 
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tliat thoso who havo heeomo the roost eminent iq the Hw 
hnd at first the greatest distaste for it 'NV’here a man is 
eqnally adapted to two or more kinds of business, fancy may 
decide the ehoiee— but it is a quality too evanescent in itself to 
tontrol the judgment 

Our third and mam rule is, let there bo a correspondence 
betiieen the prominent fealuroof thomind or character, and 
tbo prominent requisiU of the lustneis Know thyself, and 
know something of the busmesa beforebard Every occupation 
has some leading, e«scntial quality which its follower must 
haie, or success is impossible The great cardinal powers of 
business, as they may be called, aro ttrenglh, ttiffemnly, good 
address, and stionff nerce or enterprise 6omo occupations 
require only one of these , others require a combination 0 “ 
them , and other*, again, require a combination of some ouo of 
these essentials with other qualities, to carry them on with 
honour and success 

I The occupations muhicli the essential reqtusite is 

an those of day labourers, botelien, and fanum V 
farmer wiU succeed best who posse«se$ mental cultivation of 
the first order . but itdl the leading requisite of the business is 
physical streagtfa, without which be cannot discharge its duties 
A strong healthy boy will eoon leant the art of killing and 
dressing an animal Strength is also requisite to the success of 
ahoChbinder andawhecln'right 

H. The occupations whose leading requisite is mecAantcnl 
uiSenuity arc generally called tradesj A tailor, shoemaker, or 
broshmaker need have but little ingenuity , but trades in 
gencralreqlurealargoshareofit, in combination with strength, 
mathematical skill, and other qualifications A machinist 
must hare ingenuity, skilb and a con*i(lenible degree of 
physical strength. A carpenter must have strength, ingenuity, 
great skill, and an aptitude for mathematics and drawing A 
stonemason must possess the sam^ with perhaps greater pou cr 
of endurance A jeweller must have ingenuity, good taste, 
steadiness, application, and a capacity to resist temptation 
A clock or watchmaker must possess ingenuity, a fair education, 
and a perserermg disposition fAoidiinetmaker must hero an 
aptitnde for andn knowledge of drawing, good ta<te, and in 
genmty A chemist mu<t possess ingenuity, a liberal education, 
a retentive memory, and a persevering disposition 

C 5 
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HI. OooJ aidreit presupposes Bome edncation, a genteel 
person, and an obliging disposihoa It is the leading requisite 
in all trading pnrsoitB, and is the basis of Buccessful shop* 
keeping United with fondness for books, the boy may become 
a bookseller . 'with fondness for music, a mnsicseUer An 
apothecary mnst po’sesa good address, a good edncation, a 
retentive memory, and a cheerful, compassionate disposition 
An auctioneer should have good address, memory, a quick eye, 
and shreudness 

JY. Strong nerve, in its ordinary acceptation, is necessary to 
the surgeon, dentist^ and probably many others It is also used 
as synonymous with resolution and enterpnse It is tho pro* 
minent requisite m all kinds of speculation, and, when combined 
iTith every other great and good quality, makes the merchant, 
the professional man, the author, and the statesman 

^V'o need not mention the professions They do not fall 
within the scope of our plan, as they arc not, and should not 
be, monoy*makiog pursuits No class of men in the world, 
considering the amount of capital expended in ihm education, 
and the amount of labour in their professions, are so poorly 
paid as professional men It has been said, with emphasis and 
truth, that merely to obtain wealth, a man would be more 
likely to sneoeed, to begin with a wood'saw and an axe, than 
with an education which cost him ten years’ hard labour, and 
all the money he could borrow Lawyers sometimes get largo 
fees, but they are “ few and far between ” Their average 
income throughout the United States does not exceed three 
hundred pounds per year, and the majonty in the profession 
get less than that, a few get a great deal more, while many get 
nothing at all Divines have one secular advantage — they can 
Eometimes marry advantageously 'Women have an idea that 
they make good husbands , and hence, with address, they may 
obtain serviceable fathers in*]aw But the professions should 
be chosen from other considerahons than to obtain wealth 
They are a splendid field for the exercise of intellect, and the 
gratification of philanthropy The only worthy motive in 
choosing a profession is a strong desire to ameborate the condition 
and amend the follies of mankind, and, to do this, previous inde* 
pcndence is indispensable '* How absurdly those parents act,” 
saysCoUytr, “ who, hsvingno fortune togive toacon, bnngbim 
up to be an attorney’s clcr'k, and thus force him tri bo contented 
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TTith EQ income more precanons, and not mnch more certain, 
titan that of a journeyman tailor , or to become a nnisonee to 
society by being a poor, pcttifo^ng attorney, an employment 
equally base, scandalous, and injunons to society It is to bo 
regretted that so many young men,svbo could fill other stations 
vrith honour and respect, are now rushing poll mell into tho 
professions, -mthout aim or object, apparently taking it for 
granted they were bom qualified, aa llinerva sprang full- 
Hedged from the brain of Jupiter Experience must bo their 
schoolmaster 


CITAPTEU HI 

niniTS OF DUSIKESS— WJUT inw TIIET? 

WriEV wo hare chosen out business wisely — when wo havo 
become initiated in its mysteries, and our opprentieesliip is 
drawing to a close— the great question that will frequently recur 
in our after life. What shall we do) stares us in the face a 
second time Shall we attempt bosincss on onr own account, or 
w ork awhile for another already established , and how shall wo 
be able to attain the best situation ) Wo solicit sdneo from our 
friends, and they tell us that the world will ask us two questions 
which we had belter osk ourselrcs beforehand — Are you matter 
fl/yoitrJKSinesjf andiTaceyoMjlaJifso/jKjincssf Thoformer 
IS presumed , but what is meant by habits of business ) 

Habits of business include six qualities — Induetry, an tm<je 
ment, calculation, prudence, punctuahtv, aud perseverance 
Arc you industrious* Are you methodical? Aro you calcu 
lating? Aro you prudent) Aro you punctual Are you per- 
severing* If so, you possess what is known by the familiar 
term, habits of business It is not tho possession of any one of 
these qualities m perfection, nor the occasional exercise of them 
by fits and starts, os it is called, that will constitute a man of 
business , but it is^e possession of them all in an equal degree, 
and tbeir contmnous exercise as habits, that gives reputation 
and constitutes ability The difierenco in men and the o’ success 
may be attributed, in a measure, toadifierence in tbcir busmess 
habits , and many a man bos made his fortune with no other 
capital than their superior culhration In fact a large capital 
and excellent opportunities, without them, will only pniToke 
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{^caUr disostir, and a more mde spread mm Perfection !n 
most ttings IS unattainnUo. yit men hare nUaincitonpreatet 
deforce of perfection m the eultiTution of tbeso qualities than m 
almost an} thing else > and, nt all crents, It is certain that he 
srho “ aimeth at the eon, thoogli ha may not bit hu marie, will 
ahoot higher than he that aimeth at a hush *' 

Jitiluth-j/ IS the energetic engAgement of body or mind inaomo 
useful employment. It is the opposite of that Indian's tnazim, 
whieh says. "It is better towalL than to run, and belter to 
stand atill than to walk , and better to ait than to aland, and 
better to he down than to sit ’I. Iiidostry is the scent of thojo 
grind results that fill the mind with woeder— the folios of the 
ancients, the pyramids of the Igyptians, those stupendous works 
of internal commimieation in our own country that bind tho 
(itizena of man} diQcrcnt states in tho Iiocds of harmony and 
interest “ 'Hero la no art or science,” a.ays Gorendos, " that 
IS too dilGcuU for indiutry to attain to . it is the gilt of tongues, 
and makes s man understood andToJoed in all countries and by 
nil notions , it Is the philosopher's stone, that tnrns all metals 
and SI en stones into gold, and snfTers no want to break into 
dwellings, It u the oortb<wcst passage, (hat brings tho mer* 
chant a ships as soon to him as ho can desire , in a word, it 
conqmrsadlencinies.Qadiual esrortaneitselfpaycontnbutions ‘ 
Iho tendency of matter is to rest, and it requires an erercisc of 
force or of will to orercome the vu twTti<s When a thing 
should be done, it must he done unmediatcly, without parleying 
or delay A repeated exercise of the will, in this way, will 
soon form the habit of industry " 

I Arrangement digests the matter that industry collects It 
apportions time to duties, and keeps an exact register of its 
transactions , it bos a post for every man, a'placo for every tool, 
a pigeon-hole for every paper, and a tune for every settlement 
A perfectly methodical man leaves hu books, accounts, Ao , in 
80 complete a shape on going to bed that, if he were to die 
during tho night, cvcrytlung could be perleotly understood 
JcreniiahEvarts 13 represented to have beeua model of industry 
and arrangement. A fnend eays *' During years of close 
observation In the bosom of bis i^ily, 1 never saw a day pass 
without his accomplishing more than he expected , and so 
regular was lie in alt his habits, that I knew to a moisent when 
I should find him with his pen, and when with his toothbrush, 
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In lus han^ , nncl so metbodical and thorongli tliat, thous^i Ins 
papers filled many shelves vhen closely tied np, there was not 
a paper among nU his letters, correspondence, e^tonal matter, 
and the lite, which he eonld not lay his hands on m a moment 
I never knew him feearch for apaper, it was always in its place ” 
Some manifest this habit at on earlier age than others, and 
apparently exercise it with less difficalty, hat any one with 
attention may acquire it 

Calculation is the mind of business A readiness in calcu- 
lation gives a man great advantage over Ins less experienced 
neighbour, and many a man lias brought lus fish to a bad 
market from inabibty to calculate quickly and accurately lo 
attain tbo habit of quick Calculation without the aid of a shtc 
and pencil, Dr Alcott recommends that the learner seize on 
“eiery circumstance which occurs in bis teaduig,wheie reckon- 
ing IS required, and. if possible, stop at once and compute it 
Or, if not, let the place be marked, and, nt the first leisure 
moment, let him turn to it and make the estimates 

** Suppose he reads of a shipwreck The crew is said to con- 
sist of thirty men, besides the captain and mate, with three 
hundred and thirteen passengers, and a compauy of sixty 
grenadiers The captain and mate, and ten of the crew, escaped 
m the long boat rest were drowned, except twelve of the 
grenadiers, who clang to a floating fragment of the wreck, fill 
they were taken off by another vessel Now is there a single 
person in existence, who would read such on necount, without 
being anxious to know bow many persons in the whole Were 
lost? Tet nine readers m ten would ho^ know, and why? 
Simply becau«e they will not stop and use what little addition 
and subtraction they possess 

•' Long practice, it is true, will render it unnecessary for an 
individual to pati/e in order to estimate a sura like that above 
mentioned Many, indeed most persons, who ore familiar with 
figures, might comjmte these numbers while reading, and with- 
out the slightest pause , but it certainly requires some practice 
And the moat important use of arithmetical stndics, except os 
a discipline to themind, Is to enable us to reckon without slates 
and pencils Me has but a miserable knowledge of arithmetic, 
who is no arithmetician without a pea or pencil m his hand 
These are but the ladders upon which ho should ascend to the 
science, and not the science itself” 
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Bat calculation, as a bauness habit, is not limilcd to arith* 
toetw It^oals’KitU pimciplcs as^ell as figures, and frequently 
principles by means ot figures It dedaces the value 
of economy and distinguishes between a true and a false 
economy It shows that a man vbo spends a dollar and a half 
in hiring a horse, and also the greater part of the day, to pur 
chase six or eight bushels of wheat at sixpence a bushel less 
than ho must have given neater home, is not so economical as 
lie may have imagined It satisfactorily demonstrates that 
honesty is the best policy, and. that a rogue is a fooL I cannot 
comprehend the force of that philosophy which excludes calcu 
lation as an unwortliy process of arriving at a right course of 
action A mMim that is true can be proved to be so by any 
test , and in considering a principle, a man should choose tliat 
means which ordinarily yields him tho greatest certamty of 
coancUon There is nothing debasing in reducing everything 
to a rigid system of calculation, and principles that will not 
bear it are sot sound A man takes advantage of confideneo to 
perpetrate an act of villasy , is be a niso man or a fool i How 
docs his account stand ? On the debtor side is found, ths con* 
fidence of the community, which would have supported him for 
life, lost , his family disgraced , his happiness embittered , his 
soul endangered, and much moro On the creditor side is found 
a temporary advautagg gained, ond the balance is largely 
against him The man who killed his goose to get at tho golden 
eggs has not been handed down to us os a very wise nan , and 
Bolomcn says, “ He that gelUth riches and not by right, shall 
leave them in tho midst of Im days, and at his end shall be a 
fool Tolicy, right, reason, and rovelalion all barmonizc 

Trtiitence is defined to bo wisdom applied to practice As 
this is one of'the'mMtlfflportant'wf qualiffes, and-tho most 
difficult to describe, wo subjoin the various definitions of 
prudence, and some general rules that may he serviceable 
Under prudcnco are comprehended the discreet suiting and 
disposing as well of actions as of words in their due place time, 
and manner It is principally in reference to actions to be done, 
and due means, order, season, and method of doing or not doing 
A man exhibits the highest prudence who places himself in such 
a position that, whether the pTiouples he acts upon prove true or 
false, he secures a happy issue to faia actions In a case where 
the ptobabditKa on the one band somewhat preponderate over 
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the otlicr, yet if there be so considerable h{^^£oI^ihat side 
which has the least probability, and a very^eaVapparent 
danger m a mistalce about the other, prudencd%jtin^d|^%t^ 
man to do that which may molce most for his safttJSjpjAs 
always prudent in matters of importonco to conceal intentions^ 
or we may bo anticipated by others, and it is generally prudent 
to conceal motives, letting only fnends have a key to our hearts, 
as to our garden It is prodent to withhold confidence from an 
entire stranger, and in some disagreeable cases it u prudent to 
do nothing 


" When a prudent man,” says Chesterfield, " gets into that 
predicament that he most ask himself more than once what ho 
ehall do, he will answer, * Kothing * Where reason points out 
no good way, or at least none less bad than the other, ho will 
stop short and wait for light A little busy mind rnns on at 
all events— must be doing, and like a blind horse fears no 
danger hceanse he sees none ” “I think a prudent man," lajs 
riutarch, '* onght not to permit anything at all to depend on 
fortooe, but to trust some things to his wife, some things to Ins 
servaDts, and some things to bis friends, while be is cmplo} ing 
his reason abont such matters as ere most proper for him, and 
of greatest concernment ’* rrodence is the result of judgment 
Judgment u on original faculty of the mind, which God has 
given to supply the want of certain Icnowledge, and by which 
a man takes a proposition to be true or false, without perceiving 
demonstrative endenco in the prooG A total want ofjudg 
meat canuot be supplied by art , but where the faculty exists, 
it may bo cultivated to an cilraordinary degree of accuracy 
I’arlnfrthip, mai'rtage, and the proper tune or age for co»»- 
mencing business, are important subjects for the exercise of 
judgment In any remaxls on these subjects, I desire to bo 
understood as expressing my individual opinion, and not well* 
settled truths, as my range of facts is limited 
JPartnershtp is prudent or not according to the nature of the 
business and the relative aitoation of the parties It is prudent 
m an extended business, where each partner will have separate 
and distinct duties, or where it is necessary for them to bo in 
different places, withont a constant 'upctvision of the others 
It 13 prudent in cases where one furnishes capital and tl o 
other knowledge, good character, and activity It is generally 
prudent for clerks to tike an interest in well established houses 
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in which thos' have been employed, when they can , and it la 
eenerally prinlftit for the merchants to give them an interest 
whe^^e^baye shown themselves to be KOrth £500 a j/ear 
Sot If 13 aniprudent to form an ordinary partnership to carry 
on a small bnsinesa, where every transaction would bo likely 
to come under the supervision of both It is imprudeut to 
enter into partnership with a eoietoua man or a tery passionate 
man, or anoiitinale man, or & »<c«n<;e/«I man, ot e. familiar 
crony, or a man tnioheJ, unless it be a limited partnership, 
with a view of saving from greater loss And, lu general, it 
maybe said to be imprudent where thebusiness canbe managed 
with a reasonable degree of euccess without it 
“The trust imposed in eopaitners/’ says a distinguished 
commercial lawyer, ‘'notwithstanding nil precautions, is wholly 
indefinite aud unlimited And when one thinks offomiiuga 
conuecUou of topartneTsbipwilh onolher, bo should ask himself 
if he 18 willing to trust bun with the power to rum I im , for 
such and so less is it Ho will, therefore, be careful to consider 
not only his business capacity, asaroanof shiendncs*, of skill, 
of experience, bat will need to look into his social and moral 
qualities Is he a man of good temper, with whom difiiouUics 
will not bo likely to occurs Is he placallo one who rrill not 
lay up the memory of an accidental slight, of a heated expresstuo, 
or of an unreasonable wrong, which >ou have done every tiling 
in your power to redress? Is bo a man keen in the pursuit of 
his own interest ? IVill he listen to any candid views adverso 
to his own’ Will he, m a diflerence between you, be willing 
to unite with you in consulting mutual friends as mediators? 
Are you sure of hia principles? So you know liis a5''ocute8? 
All these are questions not merely of taste and curiosity but 
entering into the very essence of your decision as to a partner ” 
Afnrruiye is a matter in which there is so litUe “ demon* 
strain e endence la tho proofs," that, if it were generally 
entered into on prudential grounds, it might be considered a 
test of judgment The apostle Paul intimates that it matters 
little whom or from what considerations a man marries, tho 
result will be all tho same; anid mankind generally take that 
view, believing that possibly they will have leisure enough to 
repent it .—"IJut and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned , and 
l( a virgin marry, she hath notaumed ^eye^thclcs^ such shall 
have trouble in the lle«h hutlspani jou-”— 1 Cor vii 28 
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The proper itme or o^s for tontmtnemij on ono't 

otm aciount is a mooted qaestion It is impr^ct^ any one 
to embark in basincss irithout that moderate capft^ 
rofinircd in the business It is imprudent in a 
to accept a loan from a money lender, Binnjr his fnenSsTW 
seennty, in order to ^ct that moderate capital Sut tuppose 
that thefrxende of a yaunu man teho ti of age, and out of hu 
appi cniie«Ai;» propose lo furnish him the necessary capital lo 
set up lusutessi is it prudent tnhim to emlarhf I ivill mcrclj 
express a few of the or^^unionts on Loth sides, and leavo it to 
the exercise of the iidiridual judgment A good deal an* 
doubtcdly depends on the prenons edueabon, and tho extent 
of his knowWge Eipcncnco is n relative term, a man at 
twenty one has fretiucntly more knowledge than many men of 
forty Knowledge, not experience is tlie one thing needful 
Experience is only one of the ways of arriving nt knowledge 
"^Vuemeii are instructed h} reason, men of kss underttand. 
iag by expcncaco , the most ignorant by necessity , andKasls 
by nature *' The mind Is a thing of mpnls'* of qniek penc 
tration . it actiuircs its knowtedge of lifo hy bounds and flights 
In war, literature, and statesmanship, tho greatest exploits of 
tlie most renowned men hare been performed «t an early age 
Ilannibalcrossedthc A]psbcferc1iewastwenf> foor Alexander 
Iho Gnat died nt tlurty-Uircc Byron wrote '* Childc Harold" 
at tnenty one Buonaparte was first Consul before he was 
tliirty " Of all the great human octiocs ever heard or read 
of," says Itontoigne, "of what sort socrer, I have obsened, 
both In former ages and our own moro have been perform'd 
before than after tho age of thirty , and oftbmes in the scry 
lives of tl e eamc men May I not confidently instaaeo ll ov 
of Ilannil J, and his great competitor Bcipiol Tli'' bettor I alf 
of their Incs they lived upon the glory they had ewiuircd in 
their youth , great men, it u true, la comparison with others, 
hnt by no tnenns in compnri'on with themselves " 

On tlic ether m ie, wc have tho general observation of man* 
kind, that tho-o who succeed bc*t in busiat-«a gcncrahy begin 
life with "an axe and a tow shirt,** and work themwlvrs 
gradually up IVe base the facts Uiat Girard was a poorr-an 
at thirty, and even at f rty, that ro*L5chiId did not get his 
capital of £20 000 till after he was thirty years eld j that at 
thirty. Aster had not made his first thousand dollars, which, be 
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Bays, were harder to make than all the othera We have the 
aasertioQ of men who have spent twenty years in their aroca 
tion, that, although they thought themselres wise when they 
began, they were exceedingly ignorant We have the know, 
ledge that an energetic prosecution of business makes large 
draughts on the pliysical constitution . and the assertion of 
medical men that the frame does not harden till thirty, and 
lastly, we have the example of onr Saviour, who, although ahlc 
to confound the doctors at twelve, did not commence his ministry 
till he was thirty years of age Now, when doctors disagree, 
who shall decide > 1 will merely remark, that a man who has, 
or can obtain, a good situation, should not abandon it from 
slight reasons, that the task of the employed is easier than that 
of the employer, aud that the reputation of doing business on 
one's own account is a consideration too trifling to inflnence a 
wise man a decision 

JPunelualtly is the hinge of busmess It la a virtue that all 
men reverence m theory, bat ell do not carry uto piaotue 
We like a punctual man, because he respects his word, and 
has a regard for our convenience we dislike an nnpunctnal 
man, because he interferes witli our plans, consumes our time, 
causes uneasy feelings, and implicitly tells us that we are not 
of suflleient itaportance, labisestioiation, to make him prompt. 
Punctuality has reference to time engagements money engage- 
ments, aud engagements for work Itis a quality that is usually 
found in connection with other good qualities as the want of it 
argues the absence of other essential habits A want of system 
defective calculation, and imprudence in making promises when 
the probabilities of fulhUing them are very unoertam, are fre- 
quent causes of want of punctuality To bo unpunctual is 
sometimes considered a mark of consequence by littlo great 
men , but truly great men have always thought differently 
Plaekstone was punctual, and could neicr be mndo to tbink 
well of any one notoriously defcctivo m this virtue Lord 
Prougham, while a kingdom seemed to be resting on Ins shoul- 
ders— nho presided in the House of I,ords and the Court of 
Chancery, who gave audience daily to barristers and found 
time to bo at the bead of at least ten associations which were 
publishing vorks of useful 1 nowlcdgc — was so punctual that, 
when these associations met, ha was uniformly at his place ui 
the chair when the hour of meeting had arrived 
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In the complexity of hTUinese afiiiirs, it is not always possible 
to be poncto^ m all things » hut it is always possible to avoid 
the infliction of trouble and uneasiness In payments of money, 
creditors generally compel theu debtors to fix a time of pay* 
meni, and these promiAesare made, and understood to be made, 
conditionally, on the fact of having the money at the time, 
which IS not always the cose When this occurs, a punctual 
man will not Lcep his creditor in suspense os to the cause, or 
put him to the trouble of calling to ascertain it , hut totll gtte 
him timely tniiinalion oftkefaet ly tendtny a note or an agent, 
or calling htmtelf, and reneto the promite A. man who does 
so, thongh he fails a dozen times in the same transaction, is 
more worthy of credit than the clown who, besides keeping yon 
out of your money, consumes your time, and causes uneasy and 
unhappy feelings 

Feraeceranea is the last of the husiness habits that we have 
to notice It means the steady pursuit of a plan, whether good 
or had , but it would be very nnwise to persevere in a plan 
which conscience or practice proved to be bad In sctoal 
Me, where there oro so many different pursuits, and different 
ways of doing the same thing, it means steadiness in the eze* 
cation of whatever plan le determined upon Burgh makes 
mention of a merchant who, at first setting out, opened and 
shut his shop every day. for several weeks together, without 
selling goods to the value of two cents , who, by the force of 
application for a coarse of yeais, rose at last to a handsome 
fortune But I have known, be continues many who had a 
variety of opportonities for settling them<elves comfortably in 
the world, yet, for want of steadiness to carry any scheme to 
perfection, they sank from one degree of wretchedness to 
another for many years together, without the least hopes of ever 
getting above distress and pinching want. There is hardly an 
employment in life so tnliiag that it will not afford a subsist- 
ence, if constantly and faithfully followed Indeed, it is by 
indefatigable diligence alone that a fortune can he acquired, m 
any hnsincss whatever 

The accomplished 'William TTirt says, “That the man who 
IS perpetually hesitating which of two things he will do first 
will do neither The man who resolves, but sufilrshisresolu* 
tjon to be cbnnged by tho first counter snggestion of a friend — 
wbo fiactnitcs from opinion to opinion, from plan to plan, and 
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veers lite a eathercofilw to every point -of the compass, with 
dvery breath of caprice that blows, can never accomplish any 
thing great or n'eful Instead of being progressive in anything, 
he will be at best stationary, and more probably, retrograde in 
all It IS only the man who comes »ato his porsnifs that great 
quality which Lucan asenbea to Caesar, ne»“ta virtus stare loco— 
who first consults wisely, then resolves firmly, and then exe 
cutes hi8 purpose with infleviUe perseverance, undismayed by 
those petty diiEculCies which daunt a wealcer spnit— that can 
advance to eminence in any line ’ • 

These are the qualities that are included in the term Hahits 
of Business There are many others which give value to eba 
racier and accomplishment to mind, but these are essential to 
the successful prosecution of business They arc as necessaf} 
to the clerk as to the employer— to the mechanic os to tlie 
merchant— to tho professional man as to the mechanic— to a 
mas of genius as to a dull man With them, a nan of t!id 
most ordinary abilities may hope to realize a cempetency for 
himself, and, with favourable circumstance*, perhaps a fortune 
Without tiiem, a man ot the most bnllunt genius, though ho 
may riso speedily, and dazzle for n while will os suddenly dart 
into an oblique course, and sink into oblivion Fortunate u he 
who acquires them early. 


CHAPTER IT 
c^rTI^o jiovrr 


‘ utchPamo Fertooo ■ eo^Jrn 
wlui lao >s wait ai>on her 
And eatber (tor bj errrr w te 
T 1 at sjtntdkd byhofraar, 
Itot (or to bide It In • he lec 
not fur S train attendant | 

Bat (or Rie gloria u pitrUcge 

01 bei t^u drpenicnt- 


Sr JAwrasays *'If a brother oraGuterbenaked, and destitute 
of daily food, and one of yon say unto them, Depart in peace, 
bo ye warmed and filled , notwithstanding yo give Item not 
• The mocnetle nwdJe and the wxstbereock hare al«*r» been faronrite 
UlaitrttlODi ot onstcuhnesi, but It kod* to me that the)' are eiam^n ol 
tteadinest also The mind ct a buolnm non mar be allowed to Tibrate tor 
that the needle doetf but. like the needle ItmuRidU be eenstanti Itibould 
reer 1 ke n weathercock with chanting Umee and elrcamatancea, but, 1 kea 
wcalleicuck itrhonMalwsi-tihnwwb. Uway Uc w rnl liTowt • 
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those things vihtch are tieedfid for the hodg, tchat doth xt 
Xirofitf" And how can we give without first getting? Or 
what excuse can there he for not having, when we might get * 
To get money,* then, seeiaa to he a. religions duty, as well as a 
necessity and a right, and needs no other vindication 
To be chantahle to the destitute is also a religious duty 
But to be independent ourselves, and hive the ability to be 
charitable to others itisnccessary to have a surplus No one, 
then, has any moral right to limit his exertions by his wants 
It IS reasonable for every one to consider himself as destined, 
under Providence, to discharge some duty, or fill some station, 
m which money may he a valuable means, and, as a reward 
for continued energetic exertion, there is a pleasure attached to 
the process of accumulation It by no means follows that, 
because one man gets mote than the necessaries of hfij, others 
must want them The earth is an inexhaustible mine, lu wHcb, 
if I and my neighbours work four hours a day, wemiyptw 
hahly get sufficient for our dailj wants , but, if I continue to 
Work longer than they do. or more skilfully, 1 wiU probaolv 
gel more The claims of the weak and the unfortunate to 
assistance arc equally binding upon as all— those that have o 
surplus, and those who base not, hut with my surplus, if I 
choose, I can have tho happiness of relieving my co labourers 
fto'-i their support Tho getting of money, and the proper use 
ot money, are distmct subjects, and must not he confounded 
It IS right that every man sliould get all the money he can, 
under proper limitations, it is also incumhont upon him to 
make good use of it, in conformity with the dictates of reason 
and the commands of hix Creator 
" To get all we can, ond keep all we get,” is a doubtful 
natural right and certainlrouly applicable in a state of nature 
In civilized life, there are Umitatione upon the right of getting, 
and restrictions upon the right of keeping As population^ 
increased, it may be reasonably presumed that tho good old 

role— “TTiedmiileplin 

Tbsttbej sbaJl take «bo bare Uc i>oivtr 
and thej shall keep who can — 

Did not answer well in practice , and men, for tho better 
security of that which they possessed, consented to limit theu 
right of indiscTimiaatc acquisition by certain rules, and upon 
• I ti«ethe woriBiwtqrinto w>ii“^*rsense 
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tliu consent arc founded, and these roles aro called, the »/ 
tAe land The Creator of both world and man has been pleased 
to aid men on ttieir joarnej’ to happiness, by the reycHtion of 
his will , and, in so far as it relates to the nciiuisition of pro- 
perty, the natural riRlit of accumulation is still further Lniitcd 
by his will, which may be termed the moroJ ha As business 
became complex, it was found that the laws of the land were 
too general, and the ohli^tions of morality too weak, to induce 
Tifrht BcUon in all cases, and it was necessary to estabish still 
another limitation, with the scTcrtst of all penalties to an un 
irohrnted mind— the discountenance of honouralle men licnee, 
a man has the nght, end it is his duty, to yet all the money I o 
can, consistently with a dne obedience to the fu "s of Ihe land, 
the moral ha* and the fates of honour 

The has of the land or Anmon late*, comprehend all those 
rules of conduct which oninaate in the wisdom of man lodirt 
dually or collcetircly considered, and which are destined to 
rcffulate their bchanour to one another in society, and which 
aro enforced by human authority aud worldly saattiou They 
aro rules of coodaet, proceedia? from the will of those who by 
uatare, are on a lerel with the rest of mankind but who hare 
the consent of the others to poTcm them for their tcmjioral or 
political Lrcryiawbastwobnnchc* IhconedeeJaratoriy, 
and the other penrtf the former deliues the rifhts to beobsetYrd, 
or the wrongs to bo eschewed, and the other signities what 
penalty shall be Incurred by those who disregard these rights, 
or commit these wrongs Hence, there aro fico ways by which 
a conscientious man can obey a law that has no other sanction 
thm the power of civil aotbority , the one is by observing the 
dcelaratorj part of the law and the other is by disregarding 
that and suffering the penalty , m cither case, the law is 
obfl>ed and satisfied Human laws ns they proceed from men 
no wiser than ourselve*, are full of imperfections , and he who 
has no other standard of morality than tho hws of the land, 
maybe and probably js nsilhin 
hforal laics ore of higher origin and greater force They are 
identical with tho will of Ood as learned from two sources 
first, express revelation, and secondly, the light of nature, or 
the tendency of any action to promote or diminish the general 
happiness Where the GreatCreatwhas expressly made known 
his will, “it sure become* the creature" to obey "Thou 
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snalt not sienl” is a plain command, and pbinlj- forbids one 
mode of getting money Bat nhere His will is not so plainly 
manifest, we rnn't inquire of onr Kason, m order to determine 
whether an action we aronhont to do be right or irrong in new 
ofmorality iniatwouldieihe ejfcct on theg iieialJiapt>uiess 
of mankind if tuch aetton teas generailt/ permitted f God bas 
plainly designed tbe happiness of Uis ertatnres, as may bo seen 
in tbe construction of the world, and of man “ If he had 
w islied onr misery, be might hare made sure of his pnrpo5°, by 
forming our senses to be so many sores and pains to ns, as they 
ore now instruments of gratification and enjoyment or by 
placing us amidst objects so ill suited to our perceptions, os to 
have conlinnally oiTended os, instead of ministering to our 
refreshment and delight He might have made everything we 
tasted bitter , everything we eaw loathsome , everything we 
tonchedastmg, everysmell a stench, nndeverysoundadiseord ’ 
Whatever, thereforo, would tend, if generally done or allowed, 
to increase the happiness of mashind, is in conformity with 
His will , and whatever would produce evil, or inconTcaieaco, 
or misery, is a violation of the moral Jaw Here we omve at 
the fonndattoa of the obligation of contracts Hence, I am 
obliged to keep my teord, to perform my promises, to excetUe 
my contracts, because, if gcncraJly disregarded, there would bo 
an end to confidence, which u essential in all tho relations of 
life, and to tho existence of happiness 

The obligation of promims is to be measured by tbe expecta 
tion which the promiser volonlaiils and knowingly eveitcs, 
and therefore Moral Philosophy, which is one of the interpreters 
of moral law, bos deduced a rulo goicrmng the construction of 
contracts, which is, that 

iniateter »s expceleil lyonc side, andknoten to he so ex 
peeled by Ike other, ts to he deemed a part or eondition of tho 
contract 

Incidental to (his, and included in it, there arc two other 
rules which arc of daily and hourly application in the business 
of life 

Tho first 1 *, that the seller is hound in conscience to dtscLss 
the faults of ichat he has to sell 

The buyer expects a certain article, or an article of a CirtaiH 
quality,— and the «ellcr knows that he expects it i hence be is 
bound to furaisk such an article, or make kuoivn its faults 
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brcacli of thjs implied contiacteoDsfiiafcs the fraud Ucnce, a 
man nlio disclaims such cnsagemcnt, may set what price ho 
pleases on Ins property *’ 

There are many interesting questions m casuistry, which 
scholiasts have propoundtd and discussed, with ^anou3 con- 
clusions, to which no need not refer, but there is one that 
originated with Cicero, and, Iminghcon treated by nearly all 
the writers on morals smeo his day, we cannot omit it without 
incurring Iho charge of oddity A com merchant of Alexan- 
dria arrived at Rhodes, m time of great scarcity, witli a cargo 
of gram, and with the knowledge that a number of other icsscls 
lalen with com hal already sailed from Alexandria for Rhodes, 
and which ho hid passed on tho passngo , teas he lountl in 
cniseimee to xnfurm the huyen of that fact? Ciccto di.eidcs 
that he was , Chancellor Kent intimates that ho was Dr 
Dewey, in a late work, devotes one or two pages to this question, 
and decides that ho w as , but iDforms us that Orotms, PufTcn- 
Oorf, and rothicr dissent from this opinion with carefulqualihca- 
tions Dr Dewey bases hu decision upon tho presumption that 
over} maniaoskingapncoiroplicitlysays, that tho priceaskcd 
IS in his opinion tho fur value of the article— that it is worth 
it It It singular that he should mako this presumption, mas 
mneh as ho bad previously laid doivn tho truo doctrine that 
“ there can he no such thing ns abstract value Tho worth of 
n thing depends on tho want of it " ** Tho \ aluo of a thing is 
the marlcct piieo of it This la the only intelligible idea of 
value, and the only reasonable adjustment of price ” Now, 
market pneo is the resnlt of competition among buyers, and is 
constantly fluctuating In the case of the corn merchant, it is 
to be presumed that ho bad little to do in flxing the price , that 
he took what was oflered, after fair competition , or, in other 
words, the market price at tho timo of tho solo, without regard 
to the market price some days hence, when the other vessels 
might amve Dr Dowey states a case — Suppose that tho 
people of Rhodes had been snJTenng a famme, and this mer- 
chant had taken all their disposuhle property as the price of 
life, and borne it off, all the while 1 uoivtug that bountiful sup- 
plies were at hand, what should we have said * Ho ansirers, 
that his perfidy would ha;o been equal to his cruelty, and he 
would have been both a pirate and a vUlain Rut scarcity is 
pot famine Tamine, or danger of stervation, would have gnen 
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cao, IS a mere fiction There need be no fear of harm in decidiBR 
thisqucstion m tito ncsati^o.forhonest men alone are interested 
in its settlement Uognes care nothing for moral or le$ral obit 
gations if they can erado them Ve trould say, then, that the 
moral liability to pay debts rests solely on tho general moral 
obligation to perform promises There is no scnptural injunction 
that I nm aware of, which sajt, Paj your debts It is true, St 
Paul says, *' Owe no man anylhinp, but to loao one another 
but this, if interpreted Etnctlj, would prc\ent the creation of 
a debt Debts being then not more sscred than promises, they 
follow tho general condition of promises Kow, a promisi. may 
be relteiscd tn conseieiiea as tcell as at latp , and tchen rclcaicd, 
IS na lu/if/cr bindinff Ibis is caidcnt If I prumtso a man to 
go to a certain place, and he aftenrnrds cxcusis me from going, 
I am certainly not Ixiund to go. and it matten not what reasons 
induced tbo release, provided it bo not coropnlsory, or caused 
b> any wrongful act of the pronitscr , for no man bas a right to 
taU advantage of ius own wrong 

In all eases of credit when there ore no words or sets of 
(S/>ieiaf Ifust and coii/lfc/rce, the relation of buyer and seller, of 
1 urrower and Under, is one of mutual promise and mutual risk 
The seller impliedlr promises to deal fairly, and chargo a profit 
propvrti >nably to bis opinion of tbo risk , and the buj or agrees 
to make a fair representation of his circumstances, to act with 
euch prudence audUvowithsueh economy, that ho may reason- 
ntily liopo to pay his debts . and w here both parties act la good 
filth, but the buyer is compelled to fail, a full surrender of 
property is os much os tbo creditor can ordinarily demand In 

JUitiCC 

Credit onginates with men of large capital, with a view to 
increased proht, and partakes largely of tho nature of agency 
Ageuey and credit la a cotaiaerctal comniuaity are ncccasarj 
and cnincntly b neCiial, they should be used m perfect good 
faith, and guarded by the nicest honour , but where misfortuno 
oecur«. It IS a muconccptiou of justico that all Io<s shall fall on 
tbo agent, and none on the real owner of the property 

Dut m all doabtrulqneitionsof priaciple. a man must consult 
1 IS own con»cicnc«, nud l-o governed by U odoc stoa 

In the majority of fa li te<, L bcllcvo Ihc’^ ore c rcu-mstances 
kronn to the corscicace of the individual v-1 jeh rcnlLt it olli- 
ga'iry upon I ini to male rtp-ra't arJ all that I would 
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contend for is, tbat there shall be no unn ersal public rule that 
will cost a stigma upon Ihosowbofttlnosuch obligation Frerp 
man knows, vntli os much certainty as ho can know anything, 
whether he has a good conocicncc or no Tlie Tcry meaning of 
concicnco is the knowledge which the mind has of tho true 
springs and moiircs that hare goremed tho octions, and tho 
judgment either of approbation or censure which it makes upon 
them , and it is well to ]ea\*o a good deal, both in law and in 
morals, to this judgment of the ludmdual, wluch ho may do or 
not do, as ho sees proper In laying down pnnei] lea, there is 
danger, by asking too much, of losing all A law that is 
generally broken or CTadod is norm than no law , a moral rule 
that IS impracticablo weakens tho sense of moral obligation and 
leads to a duregard of other rules of vital importance The 
creed that would take away from tho individual the right of 
controlling his aebons ly his judgment, and reduce everything 
to a system, liko tho theory that would deny to energy ond skill 
rewards snpenor to indoleaceasd ignorance— that would yoke 
the Arabian steed and tho ox in the samo plough— ii false in 
policy and unmoral in tendency 
Tho only limitation upon tho iadi<cnmuiate aeijuiiiUon of 
tconey that remains to be considered is that of Aonotir In a 
popedons community, where business is complex and interest 
powerful, it 13 necessary to bavo o court of chicory to law and 
honesty This is tho object of tho court of honour Its decrees 
arc not written in a code, nor oro its proceedings regulated by 
rules and formulas Its seat is in the Locom of nature's no* 
blemen, and its pow er is manifested in the inhnito variety of 
unwitnessed transactions, and tho extended confidence of com 
meruol intercourse kVithout honour, commerce must stop at 
every step to prepare her writings , and suspicion, like a heavy 
armour, would impede tho march of enterprise *' It ought to 
tempt one," says Chalmers, ' to bo proud of hu species, when 
ho looks upon the faith reposed in a merchant by a distant cor- 
respondent who, without one other hold ofhimthan ms nonour, 
confides to him the wealth of a whole flotilla, and sleeps in the 
confidence that it is safe It is indeed, on animating thought, 
amid the gloom of v worlds depravity, when we behold the 
credit which one man puts in another though separated by seas 
and continents when he fix« the anchor of a enre and steady 
dependence on the reputed fliith of one whom fie never saw, 
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when, with all his fears for the treachery of the tanous elements 
through which his property must pass, he knows that, should it 
amre at the door of his agent, his fears and suspicions may be 
at an end "We know nothing finer than such an act of homage 
from one being to another, when perhaps the diameter of a globe 
IS between them , nor do we think that either the renown of her 
victories or the wisdom of her counsels, so signahzcs the country 
m which we live as does the honourable conduct of her mer- 
chants, or the anarded confidenec of those men of oil tribes and 
colours and languages who look to our agency for tho faithful- 
ness of all management, and to our beeping for the most 
inriolahlc of all custody ” 

Honour is the foster parent of credit ‘Who would trust his 
property in the hands of another, looking (o the lai\ alone for 
rcpaymcntl HononT is the patron saint of business "Who 
would take upon himself tho iiainense load of labour necessary 
to dohusiness, iC so man’e wordoosld he rched upon ! Business 
would degenerate into petty traffic, and society retrograde into 
barbarism Honour is to business men what courage is to tlio 
soldier, what zeal is totheadrocate orimpartiality to thejudgo 

A mm violates tho laws of honour when ho u<es information 
confidentially intrusted to him to anticipate t!ie informer A 
man violates tho laws of honour when ho takes advantage of 
another a unskilfulncss, or inexperience, or the technicalities 
of tho law, to impose upon him A man acts dishonourably 
when he docs not malco eacrifices to pay liis debts promptly, 
n hen ho gives his rivals in husiocss a worse reputation than he 
knows they deserve, when he attempts to raiso tho market 
price on another buyer , when he sells below the market prico 
to get away his neighbour s customers , when he is unmindful 
of favours , when he does not allow his clerks and dependents 
to shoTO in hia prosperity , and, in all coses, when he docs acts 
which, if thoronghly understood, would tend to lower him in 
the estimation of lus customers or of any good man 

hrcrchantsl Fai don a word of appeal ^Vhcn the storms of 
a faithless ocean have scut your ships to tho bottom, when 
markets fall and hopo dies, when the gaunt demon of bank- 
ruptcy stares you in the face, grasp hold of the sheet-anctior of 
honour, and never let go "Write to your correspondents as 
Francis I did to his royal mother “Allis lost hut honour" 
The day will saceced tho night, tho storm will pass by, tho 
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ena will stine ngaia, and*' the flower will bless the cloud when 
It hath passed by ” 

Men of business 1 Get lacaiey , get on abundance of it , but 
get it honourably Elevate your business Eememberthattho 
more elevated the busmess character, the more easy it mil be to 
get money Talk not of the baseness of commerce, or tho cor- 
rnptiDg nature of business It is men’s willingness to be 
corrupted that makes them corrupt, it is men's dishonourable 
actions that cast a stigma upon business Let each one nho 
helieves in the right take hts stand and boldly maintain it 
.Frown down all tricks, all cunning, all those winding and 
crooked courses, " the goings of tho serpent, which goeth basely 
upon the belly, and not upon tho feet ” Brand tho man who 
violates confidence and abuses trust as a thief Bemember the 
public credit of the nation is in your keeping If you oro 
tricky, faithless, and dtsbonoorlLIe, such wiU be the character 
of your country in all parts of the globe Let your shops, 
warchonses, and marts be temples consecrated to honour 
Inscribe over the doors “'Who comes withm these trails is 
safe ’’ Let it be said of business men, as it was said of anoicnt 
Tyre, “Her merchants were princes, and her trifiickera tho 
honourahle of tho earth *' 

"Tbeteftro htU sahanemansnbip 
To hioil the wntrh In order. 

Hut where roe feel jour Svm>ur ; rip 
Lee chat aye be your border 
its ebghtrst touci ce Instant piure, 

Debar a aide pretences) 

And rcsoiatcly keep Its laws 
Uacar nS coD'^c^acncca 

Having considered thelimits wilhm which we may get money, 
w 0 must now proceed to inquire how we shall get it It may 
be remarked, in the first place that all business has its origin m 
wants, and the object of business is to supply wants Hence, 
our first important step would be to discover or fii upon some 
general want which we could supply on terms as favourable as 
any one else can do, or, in other words, to choose some regular 
business, as wc are presumed to have done But, as political 
economists have satisfactonly demonstrated that all useful 
employments ore equally prodnctivo and profitable (for when 
one is known to pay more than the average rate of profit, 
hundreds rush into it, and soon icduce it to the ordinary level), 
It is a matter of leas importance what pursuit wo follow, pro- 
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Vided wo are adapted to it, than how we manage it A. man 
n ho can layby regularly £100 n year, will be certain to become 
a nch man if his bfe be spared to a reasonable age , while bo 
\ ho mal es £2 000 m one year, and loses a larger amount the 
nest, will Tory probably be dependent on the ebanty of fnonds 
for support in old age Aman in New York is reported to have 
made £12,000 by selling lead pencils abont the streets, at u 
penny apiece, and safely investing his profits , while it is not 
an nnfrequent occurrenee to hear of men who commenced lifo 
ivith acapital larger thon that, afterwards reduced to the neces- 
sit} of following a similar employment for a livelihood 
A man who intenda to male mone!/, not merely to try his 
elianees, must look first to the safety of his business It is a 
well ascertained fact that those occnpations which are the most 
Mtefil arc the safest, and that those commodities which can 
least be dispensed with, pay, in the aggregate, the largest profits 
The demand for them is stimulated by aotnal wont, and grow s 
with every increase of the means of prodnction It is a compa 
rativcly rate occnrrencc for tho«o who deal in superfluities to 
get ncli, as they ore eubject to continual losses from changes m 
the fashions, and a hundred circumstanccsbeyocd their control, 
and Say has truly remarked, The most fashionable tradesmen 
arc ohcne«t m the lut of binkinpts ” Next to the supply of 
indispensable wonts, thoso kindsof business are the safcstwhieh 
are concerned in the production, manufactnre, or sale of articles 
of general convenience, and on. which a large percentage of 
profit can he made, though the cost to the consumer is incon- 
stderahle Secondly, a man must took to the safety of hxs 
xnccstmenls Thirdly, a man who latcnds tomaLemoneymust 
understand the true principles of business 
As this IS a matter of great importance, and not well under- 
stood wema} probabl> drnvc liints (1 at will be vnlimblcin all 
kinds of business from a consideration of the best modes of 
managing a few of the most prominent pursuits 


. CHAPIER V 

oETTUfo arover nr irERCirAxwszxo 
I wiLi, use the term Merchants m the subsequent pages in the 
Pajketian sen^e < vir , men teho buy and sell, tcho buy to 
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itfora competence of other TraPM or staples adapted to his iraafs 
The gram grower has a large snrplos of gram, but rccimres nearly 
CTerything else , thepinmatcr consumes perhaps a dollar’s worth 
per year of his own products, and four hundred and ninety- 
nine dollars’ worth of other people’s, obtained by the sale of 
hi3 own And as mannsesin the scale of civilization, his wants 
axe mcreased and diversified Helahonrsmorc produces more, 
exchanges far more The lowest •avage may produce or gather 
twenty pounds’ worth per annam and eTcbango two pounds’ 
worth of it for other necessaries or comforts , while the popula- 
tion of the UnUed States or Great Britain produce at least one 
hundred pounds’ worth to each able bodied man, whereof two- 
thirds at least is exchanged by producers with each other and 
with the producers of foreign lands , and ns man shall contmue 
to rise in the scale of intelligence, industry efficiency, and com 
fort, not merely the amount, hut the proportion, of each man’s 
products exchanged for those of others, must coatiano to 
increase The aggregate of exchanges of property is pro 
hahly now expanding throughout the world at tho rate of ten 
per cent per annum, though tlio aonuaJ increase of popnlatica 
13 less than three per cent 

But while the aggregate of exchonges is rapidly increasing, 
the profits of the exchanges tend steadily to dimmish It is 
the interest of the producers of all classes and dimes to effect 
Ihcir exchanges with each other as directly and simply, at all 
events as cheaplj , as possible It matters little to the producers, 
as a whole, whether prices he low or high, if they be justly pro 
portioned If A, being a farmer m 1815, received a croira per 
bushel for his corn, and bought tho broadcloth for lus coat at 
five crowns per yard and now can get just such broadcloth for 
two crowns and a half, witilo his corn will bring bat half a crown 
per hnshel, he is neither better nor worse for the change, all 
other things being equal But if in ISIS he paid fivo bushels 
of com for a yard of broadcloth, while the maler of tho cloth 
received but four bushels, and now ho gives tho bio five bushels 
per yard, but tno roalcr receives four bushels and three peels 
of corn, or their full equivalent, for every yard of cloth he turns 
off, then tliero has been a real unprovement in tho condition of 
tho producers of cloth, if not of ooni ol®© And as latelhgeneo 
IS dtfih<ed, and knowledge is brootrht to hear upon tho mo«t 
intiraato and homely relations of lifer the cost of making ex- 
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changes (in olhenvords, the chains and profits of non producing 
traders) must and do decrease coaUnually 
This by no means proves that trade is poorer, nor that trader’, 
as a class, do worse than formerly It only proves that the 
number of traders cannot and does not increase in proportion 
mth the incTcaso of trade, vnthout sufcoeoting them to the 
necessity of tating smaller and still smaller profits Every year 
the number of producers, and of customers of others' products 
increase, as also the aggregate of products exchanged Every 
year the construction of canals, railroads, harbours, steam ships, 
and other facilities of transportation and traffic, impels greater 
and stiU greater production, mth a still larger extension of 
commercial exchanges The neighbourhood in the Ohio valley, 
which was clad in home spun half a century since, and did not 
pay two guineas to eachpemnforaU its purchases from others, 
now wears the fabiics of Old and New England, and is a liberal 
patron of the spice growers of both the Indies, the tea of China, 
the cofTee of ilrazil, and tho fish of Newfoundland, probably 
paying sis guineas per head for the products of other iRdu<t]y 
than Its own although the average range of prices is about half 
what it was m ISOO Trade has greatly increased, is inorcaaisg 
and u bound to incicue even more rapidly than it has over yet 
done 
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intelhscQce, and improrcment of the facilities for direct ex- 
changes between prodneer and consnmer, render extensive and 
regular trade on the old basis of small «alcs and large prohts 
impossible If the flour dealers of Kew Fngland, the coal 
dealers ofJTew York, the shoe dealers of Ohio, will not supply 
Ihcir customen at moderate prices, they provoke competitors 
to supplant them , or, this fatliog, they incite consumers to 
combine and buy at wholesale a cargo of flour, of coal, of shoes, 
for themselves Any eenoos attempt to restore the old system 
of sales on long credits to doubtful customers, but at such high 
prices as will compensate for the risk and delay of payment, 
would only serve to impel the consuming classes to withdraw 
more and more of tlieir costom from traders as a classr and cflcct 
more and more of their exchanges by agencies and arrangements 
of their own The practical choice of the mercantile class lies 
not between large and small percentages on tbeir sales, but 
between small ones and none 

Milt tmitll aiU ancea on coat do not mpJy amall profila On 
the contrary, there never was a tiinc when larger prchls nro 
rcalircd than may be now Let ns suppose, for example, 
that Kew England aonnalty eonsomes ten thousand tons of 
western bacon, and that the quantity so consumed is annually 
increasing Ifow, if any Boston merchant at homo can manage 
to becomo the cbaimel of interchange between the producers 
and consumers of Knlf those bams, at on average net profit of 
two pet cent , assuming the hams to be worth thirty pounds per 
ton, that merchant or bouse would clear three thousand pounds 
annually on bacon alono Bo with flour, groceries, and every- 
thing else 

These, then, are the essential bases of a profitable and safe 
trade in the future hrst, obility to supply the public demand 
on as favourable terms as any one el«e can offer , secondly, imi- 
ver«al knowledge of the fact, and assurance that it may be 
relied on Let a Boston dealer m flour, or meats or cloths, or 
anything else, be able to supply New England with whatever 
he deals in at the lowest possible rate, and let all licw England 
be assured of the fact that be can and Kill do so, and his 
fortune is made No matter thoughJm average net profit 
should range below even one per cent , his annual income must 
exceed his ncces'ary expssee bj hundreds of pounds 

The merchant, therefore, who aims to succeed la ba'iness 
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mnst aim at tlieio tiro points first to be sure lhai he caQ 
satisf} a w idc demand for the articles he deals iq, ca the lowest 
practical terns eecondlp, that cicrpbody within the proper 
scope of his bnuncss is made aware of hi* abihtp, and confident 
of his disposition to do so These points attained, bo has onlf 
to do his bnsmess properly, os it conics in upon him, and his 
fortune is scente 

Having thus settled upon the general principles an 1 prospects 
of trade, we shall proceed to consider m detail— hirst, in»nt 
ciwii/itw/es tthlilifto xripp/yo put lif denianrj , secondly, //hiC 
to rfel eittia 2 ner» nnd thirdly, TAf e/iameleristies and duties oj 
iKcrcAaiit, or tAe true tnon of tuu (css 

iiirnnsT i Feicfrrr nr Amutr isa KNowtronr orccstsrjs 

i very business that isnorthyof the name has two depart 
tnenla its rcienee, to bo underotood bj study , ond its art, io 
bo acquired by praetiec A Icnonledgo of ^th i* cspcciallj 
neccssir) to tho complete cducaiiou of tbo merchant liio 
numWr of good practical business rnin who have failed antliin 
tlio last fifty years is sufiicient to si on that tho ecicneo or 
principles of business hiaenot received the study and attention 
which they deseo <. A knowledge of the theory of a profession 
gives stability to cbaraetcr. and a disposition to act within 
known laws checks tho teraptation to sacrifice principle for a 
temporary end, and throws around tho dull detaib of practice 
an ttir of mtellectuabty that is exceedingly attractive to an 
ingenuous mind It does more It gives wisdom in practice, 
nnd traces out conscqnences by the light of experience 1\ hat 
IS science ? To know while anything « taking place what 
«iKS< follow, in other words, to know the necessary con* 
ecqucQco of wbat is going on at tho present moment-'that is 
science To know, nhen anything Los ocenrred. nhat must 
have preceded , m other words, to know the necessary ante 
cedents of wbat has occurred— that la science ’’ It u the 
extracted essence of facts— tho logical results deduced from 
repeated experiments 

OJserratioji eoniersation nndrea<fi/>y are the sources from 
which a knowledge of thethcoiyof aprofe'sxouistobo derived 
Tho first two will furnish fiict^ while books will furnish facts 
and principles The wisdom touching negotiation or business 
has not been entirely coUeeted into writing even at this day, 
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though much has heen done in. late years , and the student of 
mercantile science is compelled in a degree to depend upon hi 3 
own saffTcity He must, therefore, never forget tliat ho has 
two eyes, two ears and one tongue He must be continually 
on the watch for ideas which may givo him a clue to that 
labyrinth in which few have travelled safely, and thousands 
have been lost Books on general or special business should he 
his taJe meeitm They should be owned, read, and re read 
Tlicj aro the erpcncnce of men who have gone over the same 
or a similar road , or the thoughts of others as to its places 
of safety and of danger, hasetl on the united experience of many 
Tliej cannot fail to furnish valuable hints, and may suddenly 
dart into his mind an idea that will be worth thousands of 
pounds to him Books of history, facts, and principles arc 
always valuable Tliey desenro to be held in higher estimation 
by practical men than they aro They stimulate the mind to 
think, and suggest safe expedients in donbtful circumstances 
There is an analogy between all the ranonspursaits of man- 
kind— between war and fpcculalion— between statesmanship 
auil the Rinnagcmcnt of public bodies , and it hasbecn remarked 
that those who hare been distinguished for success m business 
arc of tho sanio stamp as those who are eminent in the walks of 
literature and science 

Ev cry mau and every house of business should have a Lhrary 
of select practical works But many books are not desirable 
It IS the man of few hooks and mncli thonght who wields power 
A distinguished writer remarks that ho never felt afraid to 
meet a man who has a large library Those books should be 
selected which have a tendency to excite ideas m the mind of 
tho reader, and to arouso the mental energies into action, and 
which aflbrd deeper and clearer views of life and the busmens 
of life Books aro the sources from which tho student should 
draw his Cr*t knowledge of his profession , and he should 
continuo to draw from this fountain through life " IVhat 
y on read to day will soon ho gone— <'ipcn ’ed or forgotten and 
the mind must be eontmnally filled up with new streams of 
knowledge Fven the ocean would l« dned np, were tho 
streams to bo cut off which are constantly flowing into it 
How few read enough to stock their minds ’ And the mind is 
no widow’s croso which fills with knowledge as fast os wo 
empty it ' It 18 the hand of the diligent which moketh nch.* ” 
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Bat ttiG knowledge of tte aaence of Lis professioti will out 
constitute any one master of the art Ho must Icnow not only 
how hia trade ehonld be perfotmcd, but how to perform it He 
has a habit to acquire— a practical power and facility in appli- 
cation of pnnciplw This is a. work of time, and the resiilt of 
progressive drilling and repeated eflort This is especially truo 
of the mercantile profession and to this end an apprenticeship 
13 necessary In London, it is customary to pay a fee for being 
taught almost any trade or calling In the United States, 
apprentice fees arc not castomary Bat they are given, in rare 
instances, for special reasons , ns I hive Beard of the sum of 
£100 being paid for the opportunity to learn the art and mystcres 
of the sillv bu«incss 

One of the most important objects to be acquired during 
apprenticeship, if not the most important, is ajuclffineut eflhe 
talui (if (joodi A mao must pos<e8s this knowledge to do 
justice to his customers and to himself, to aicid cheating and 
being cheated The want of it will bhst bis reputation, and 
defeat the best laid pUss for success It is a defect that cannot 
bo concealed A shrewd seller will detect it in a buyer as 
qnickly as an old banker will ferret out an occcinniodation bill , 
and, unfortunately, there are few who will sot tako advantage 
of it Ho must, then, sell what he buys, an inferior article for 
a better, and this u a sore way to get a bad name and drive 
away custom It is a ksou ledge that can only bo acquired to 
perfection, la youth A jodgracat taken in early is seldom lost, 
as ajndgmcnttakeninlatc uscldomgood Herethecnltiration 
of the senses, of which I have before spoken, is e«pecially 
valuable, hero the Indian's habits of close oWrration, tho 
blind man's acuteness of toucb, ore aids to foitune 

In the dry goods business, a retail business is a better school 
in which to attain this knowledge than a wholesale house 
The wholesale merchant buys of tho manufacturer underawar- 
lanly, and the principal bono of contention is the price Ho 
sells again to the retailer, with the same warranty, or the 
retailer may choose or r^ect, without slating reasons , so that 
the observer, bowevcraftentiviMuaylcani nothing In a retail 
business it is different Tho frogal housewife, who may be a 
customer of the retailer, i» not so tseitum and credulous . war- 
ranties will not satisfy her, ehe **wnnts a patch to try oi d 
if soap boiling, and h^f a day's hard bbour will change it, chc 
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TVjll tnumphantly return it in vindication of her forcsiglit 
iiii3 mayte called po'itiTC evidence Besides tins, ttero aro a 
hundred observations and objections made by different cus- 
tomers, in a retail shop, ivliich one person would never think of, 
and winch the yonng man who is desirous of improvement 
should use as suggestions for examination He knows the first 
cost of tbo goods , he sees what gam or what loss is made , he is 
led to inquire into the reason of ihodif&rcncc, secs where they 
are deficient, and, if he is careful in his observations, he is 
naturally led to have a good judgment of their value 
Uool, hteping, Itiswess correspondencct and their adjuncts, 
are of essential importance in a mercantile education They 
arc now regarded as such, and no deficiency need bo noted 
Books have been called the tradesman's repeating clock, to tell 
him how he goes on. Tho system of hook keeping by double 
entry is, perhaps, the most beautiful one in the wide domain of 
literatuTO or science tVere it less common, it would be tho 
admiration of the learned world 
Tho object of speech or wntmg is to convey our thoughts so 
tliat another may understand them Business correspondence 
should bo plain, clear, and concise Fine wntiug is ridiculous , 
icrboao writing is tedious, while the teise, curt style, winch 
some use, u afiletcd The accompli«}icd business man bLouIcI 
tuako it a point to famdianzo himself with tho peculiar technical 
terms of ait which are found in every trade or calling, while ho 
should avoid using those of his own profession when writing to 
men in a different occupation Singular mistakes have occurred 
from a want of thia understaeding I will zncation one — " A 
bnckmaker, being hired by a brewer to make some bricks for 
him at his country bense, wrote to the brew er that he could not 
go forward unlc«9 he bad two or (Iirco loads of ;Sj>uiii$A. that 
othcrwiso his bncks would cost him six or Bcven chaldrons of 
coal extra, and the bricks would not be so good, and hard neither, 
by a great deal, when they were burnt The brewer hereupon 
sends down two cart loads, with about twelve hogsheads or caslvs 
of molaascs, which frightened tho bnckmaker almost out of his 
senses Tho case was this —The brewers formerly mixed nio 
Ijsscs with the ale to sweeten it, and abated the quantity of 
malt, molasses being at that time much cheaper, and this they 
colled Spanish, not being willing their customers should know 
\t Aso'-n, thA bmksiiWvs sXL m’A sec.-coal 
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ashes, or laystall stuff, as we coll with tlieir clay, and by tlm* 
shift save ei^ht chaldrons of coals out of eI‘’Ten, to the burning 
of 100,000 hnchs, in proportion to what other people burn then 
mlh , and these ashes they call Spanish, bnt neither the brewer 
on the one hand, nor the bnclunaher on the other, understood 
any other of it than as it related*" his separate bnaness ” 

The object of apprenticeship u to understand a special bnsi* 
nc^s thoi oHij/ifj/ A. man cannot he said to understand a business 
thoroughly, unless he u acquainted with lU remote ns well « 
its immediate connections He must not only be a good judge 
of the articles m which he deals, but be should Icnow where they 
are manufactured, of what, and the manufactutcr’s prices , how 
bought at drst hand, the best markets to buy and to sell m. the 
rate of duties, do This information it is sometimes difficult to 
acquire, bnt “where IhereisawiUtbercisanay ” It is neces- 
sary in order to buy nght Even this knowledge is not enough 
to ccmpletc the education of tho accomplished business man 
He should understand mote than his special business I have 
taken,” says Bacon, in a letter wntten when be wosouly Ihuty* 
one, to hu uncle, Lord Borlcigh, *’I have token all knowUdgo 
to bo my prorincc ’* A merchant should take all business to 
bo hts proTioee Ho shonld bare » familiar ocquamtancc with 
one or more kinds of business akio to his own, and a general 
acquointaoee with all trades and bnsmess In Ibo course of a 
lifetime, ho will be called upon to deal frequently with men out 
of Ins line, and without this aequaintaneobc cannot deal advan- 
tageously or satisfactorily And again, wars, crabargoes, inten- 
tions, and excessive compcUtioa may cau<e a falling off of his 
special business, and he who pos^*=aca this knonledgo can 
marc readily adapt himself to another businc’s than one who 
has neglected this precaution When Ifapoleon’s laws and 
decrees sosenously deranged the commerce of England, pressing 
necessity forced the merchants to advise that every one should 
make himself master of two trades 
HnringcomplctedthensusUcrmofappnmtieesbipandlaidthe 
foundation of abusiucss edntatios, to bo perfected by expenence, 
the nest grave question that will occur to the young man will be, 
whether he shall embark la business on his own accoaut, or seek 
a situation in the employ of another The two mam points that 
will govern his decision in this matter, will bo the amount p/%u 
eaptlal, and the pfolalU cmmnt of f i$ faltt and net projits 



Camial — ^Thia, in a broad sense, means labonr aeenmnlated 
in each fom as to facilitate fatnieprodnction In a commercial 
sense, it means the stock of merebandtse, or mone^, irhich an 
tndmJaal or company originally pats into the business or that 
part vrliicb an individual contributes to the trading stock of a 
partnership when it is Jir»t formed ITcrcantilo transactions 
arc 80 varied in nature and extent, that no ceilam amount 
which an individual should possess can be suggested The 
only rule that caa bo giveai" that the capital should be adequate 
to the business that it should be tnereasetl tn proj oriion to the 
business, or the busviessba heptdoien to a leiel icUh the capital 

No one is justihcd in starting abusiness without the moderate 
capital usually refinircd to carry it on, trusting to nceommoda 
lions and credit for success It has been stated that four fifths 
of the men uho are wealthy commenced bnsiness on borrowed 
capital This maj be true, but it was actually capital— bor 
rowed for no definite period, or such length of time that it could 
ho paid out of the proflta of the business, and sot from tho 
sales of stock No one who has tned doing a bu*iae«s mthont 
n Builablo capital, even if ho has sncceeded wiU advi<e another 
to attempt it It involves an amount of anxiety, a degroo of 
labour, embarrassment, and hazard, winch it is painful to reflect 
upon To do a biuioessaltogctherou credit requires a fortunate 
comhination of circumstances, to make it sncccssfal, that no 
prudent man would predict 

There arc several important questions relating to the manage* 
mentof capital that deserve cOD'idention One very imporfint 
one IS,— AVLat proportion dould capital bear to liabilities m a 
raercanUlo business ? In other words, how far is it pmdent for 
a man to extend his pnrchoscs beyond hts actaol capital i J 
haN*o taken constdcrablo pains to learn something on this subject, 
hut cannot boast of my success la banking, tho safe rule has 
been laid down to be, tho proportion of three to one Gilbart, 
manager of tho I/indon and ■Wc'tiainslcp Banl , says, in his 
Treatise on Sanhinj, "Although tho proportion which tho 
capital of a bank should bear to its liabilities may vary 
with different banks perhaps ono would not go far astray m 
sapng that it «hou]d never bo less than one fbift i of its liabi- 
lities 1 would exclude, however, from this comparuon, all 
liabilities except those ansisg from no'cs and deposits If 
the notes and deposits butler anount to more than throo 
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times t)ie amount of tbe ptid up capital, tlio bank should call 
up more capital *' In Ifew Snsland, the safe limit, as 1 am 
informed by David M Balfour Esq , is considered to be that of 
tiro to one In busmens one of fho most eminent bankers in 
I uiope lias given it as Ins dtUb^ate opinion, thaf a man should 
not extend Jus business to nioro than three times the amount of 
his capital, and if ithe a large business, to not more than ticifc 
his capital I prcsnine, hourcvcf, that the rule must vary with 
iIitTerent kinds of business , but there is a limit m each par 
ticular business beyond which it is not prudent to go Amen 
lias the right to risk liis own capital, but be has no right tJ risk 
the property of others without Iheir consent ■ and ho can only 
honestly extend his business at any time, so that jf Lis property 
should suddenly depreciate in i nine to the ordinary level of low 
prices, and Ito should meet with the average per centoge of 
losses by bad debts, and other risks incidental to the bnnness, 
ha would still be able to pay his debts "Without accutato 
information on these points I tluok that a man whose liabilities 
are already three times the amount of his capital should bo 
ctiremcly cautious incvtcndingbis purchases however inviting 
the speculation may appear, and that in the taking and giving 
of credit he cannot calculate with any degree of certainty in 
being able to meet his payments promptly, except by giving 
one third less credit than he takes • 

Another question IS. HowehonUatnrphiieapital'bewxeiMI 
"When profits have accumulated, and the basineoR docs not 
demand an immediate increase of capital, or when the entire 
capital ordinarily required is not in luc, the balance is called a 
surplus capital TLw should bo invested lu a good mercantile 
security, and held as a reserve for use wJien it may bo reeded , 
but I dembt whether till who aro engaged in business have n 
clear conception of xchat consUMea a good mercantile seeunti/ 

I have known frequent instances of great embirraismentnrising 
from a misconception of this point 
* Eictract from a prirale letter of the Iron Horace Greeley dated Apnl "3, 
18sa'-~ The extent to nbich a trader may inaocci Uy involre bimself In debt 
hu been diecussedby able writers, wllb Tarytnpconclasions It is manifestly 
Imposs ble to prescribe any arb traiy rale «m Ui sal bject One man may owe 
ihcee times the amount ofnLseapitij,T«tl»epertecUyantHmpreg«ahly8QUei t 
while another w bo owes only twk« tbe amoant of his capital may fail and 
(eiiousl] Injure bia creditors T e ob^os rale it that no man bas a right to 
baratd oiiiCTmensproptity wlHwotlairtyapiinslnrhis creditors MUie nature 
andcatentofthenst; and ahtalmoxlberconsent to tbe measure And then 

the debtor should be raref it that hemcnmoTetponrlbiblythat hecanuot fully 

Justify to his own couscience, and doet not unalterably purpose to disebarge. ' 
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III rclinnt can piss n-ithout great harard , or at least withoat 
acceptiog Tvliat cannot be called a good mercantile secnntx 
Up to that point the Tcpayment o{ bw capital is guaranteed by 
tbo ultimato sale of the prodocebo holds, either in tho form of 
bills of lading, dock rraTTantii, or bills of cTchangc, sccuntics 
representing bw adrancea until tiie actual capital w again 
returned to lum But the moment tbo merchant passes this 
point in Ins edrmccs to producers, the moment he lends money 
for tbo pnrebase of implements or machinery, or land, or its 
iraproieincuts, on tho security of the estate or its plant,— that 
moment he lias inicsted bis money in a fixed, in the place of 
floating eecunty, ^hieb is inconsistent v,ith bis occupation as a 
Tnerchant, and is calculated to be prodnctire of great danger la 
the caso of pressure in the money market, cspccinlly if ho is 
0 thermso availing bini«clf fanch of his own credit in his business 
From a neglect of this plam rule in commerce, there have been 
greater losses sustained than from Any other cause • * • 
It 18 not diflicult to discover tbo tort of irresistible awans by 
which houses beeomo implicated in such securities, and get 
their capital loconvenieotiy locked up First, a merchant 
advances on tho produeo of the planter > next, competition and 
the urgent requests of tho planter induce him to advance on 
tho gromng crop before it is is AU expencnco has proved 
that the tirst advance of thu kind becomes a precursor of other 
advances svhieh are necessary to secure the first , until on tho 
arrival of A period of pressure, the merchant finds that hiscapital, 
instead of being available, as it was when in proper mercantile 
securities, is locked up lu unavailable secunties abroad , and 
though ho m-iy show a large balance of property in his favour, 
ho 13 reduced to the painful necessity of suspending payment 



ni rphnnt can piss witl out (rrcat hazard or at least without 
accepting what cannot ho called ft pood mcrcanhlo security 
Up to that point the repayment of his capital is guaranteed hy 
tho ultimate sale of the prodnee ho holds, either in tho form of 
bills of lading, dock warrants, or hills of exchange, secunties 
representing his adranecs until the actual capital is again 
rctnmed to him Bat the moment tho merchant passes this 
point in his adiunees to producers, the moment ho lends money 
for tho purchase of implements, or machinery, or land, or its 
improTcmcuts, on tho security of the estate or its plant, — that 
moment he has invested bis money in a fixed, in the place of 
fioating security, which is inconsistent with his occnpation os a 
mere! ant, and is calcnlatcd to be prodnctiro of great danger in 
tho ease of pressure in the money marl et, especially if ho is 
othem ISO ai ailing himself much of hisown crcditin bis business 
From a neglect of this plam rnlo in commerce, there have been 
greater losses sustained than from any ether cause * • • 

It IS not diiHeult to discover tho sort of irrcsutihlo means hy 
which houses heeomo implicated in such securities, and get 
their capital meonTcntently lochcd up First, ft merchant 
advances oa the produce of the planter , next, competition and 
the urgent reiiuests of tho planter induce hun to advance on 
the growing crop before it is in AU experiesee has proved 
that tiie first advanco of this kind becomes o precursor of other 
advances which are necessary to secure the hrst , until, on the 
arrival of a period of pressure, the merchant finds that hiscapital, 
instead of being available os it was when in proper mercantile 
securities, is locked up in unavailable securities abroad , and 
though he may show a large balance of property m his favour, 
he IS reduced to the painfulnccessity of suspcndingpaymcnt 

FiOBAniE Saies — Theso can onlj bo arrived at by calcu- 
lation founded on data exclusively personal The considerations 
which, should enter into this calculation aro agreeably detailed 
lu tho following pertinent anecdote, related by the editor of the 
Dry Goodt Heporter — ” A young friend of ours called ou us 
the other day in high glee , ho was about concluding arrange- 
ments with two others to cmbarl. in the jobbing trade, and was 
quite sanguine of brilliant success As we did not express full 
faith in his anticipations, he rather chided us for our doubt®, 
whereupon we questioned him a little as to his prospects At 
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our suggestion, he took pen and paper, and put down first of all 
hifl proposed expenses Wc could *ee that ho had not done this 
before, as he seemed quite startled to fina that, even at the 
moderate estimates lie had made, the total expenses for rent, 
cIcrL lure, and linng of the sere^ partners, amcranted to the 
snug sum of £1,745 * Now for the amount of business,’ said 

we ‘ Oh, as to that,’ he replied, * we hope to sell £63,750 per 
annum ’ * Bnt what amount of trade do all of you at present 
influence?’ we asked ‘Mato now a careful estimate of the 
business you can rely upon with some degree of certainty ' 
He did 60, and, to las surprise, it did not quite reach £26,560 
‘Now, what profit can jou average upon this?’ After some 
debate, this was set down at 7j per cent This gas o the sum 
of£l,992 * Now, what shall we coll the losses*’ Thesewero 

settled at 2 } per cent on salc«, araounling to £664, leaving the 
net income at £l,32S, or £417 less than enough to pay his esti 
mated expen*e8 He Icl^ us, proposing to show the estimate to 
his colleagues He (Ud so, aod, after figuring awhile without 
arriTiQg at any more satisfactory result, tho} finally abandoned 
the undertaking 'We base no hesitation in saying that, if all 
who ate about to emhatk in trade would thus boldly look at tho 
figures, instead of closiag their eyes and Aopiny for the best, wo 
should hear of fewer failures among business men, and there 
would be less complaint that* trade uoierdoue ’ ” 

“tt e will presumo that our friend can malcc better figures, or 
that he has a stronger faith in Mmps not seen, and the next 
btep U the selection of a 

Busihess House,— Ths proper situation of a hou’io of business 
is a matter of some itapotlaacc It should be situated where 
the principal shops in the same hue of business ore It is a 
great mistake to choose a location because there are none others 
of the tome trade in the immediate neighbourhood Good 
customers make their porohases where the leading shops are, 
and, by keeping together, all will do better Fair comp^ition 
IS t he life of trade Apparent opposition, ycteecieb partnership 
has ireqn^Sy made fbriuses for both This is pleasantly 
illustrated in tho following anecdote of personal experience, 
related by a stage coach traaeller — 

“ IVhen I was a yonng man,” said he, “ I set up in the hat 
trade, and took a shop in London, where there was not a hat 



fc)it p witlim a qaartcr of a tnili*, tbinlcingr I should do more 
where there were no others, batl found that at the end of the 
year, all that I mado might haTC been put into tho comer of 
luy small eye. and not injured its sight I sat down, one day, 
and, after thinking that my lot was a mighty hard one, told 
my hoy that I was going out a while, and that he must 
keep a sharp look out foe customers 1 went down town, and, 
looking around, found that two or three hatters were driving a 
very good trade rcri near together, and. passing into one shop, 
I found its owner quite a talkatiro man ^\cput onr heads 
together, and, in the course of a week, tho shop directly opposite 
his received my stock in trade, and a coat of blue pamt on the 
outside, while his received a coit of green Tho first day I did 
nothing but stand at the door, and look poutyat tho green shop, 
-ind my friend Blake stood on his steps looking ditto at me As 
people erne in, I commenced running down the green shop, and 
Blake always ran down tho bine, so between us both we built np 
a. trade that was quite respectable BcopU having taken sides, 
iiidnow comers always purchasing of ono or tho other, we 
nRidnally grew nch, and, at the end of some dozen 
scMlr-l up, and I found that opposition, or apparently so, had 
mado my fortune ’ A retail shop should be established in 
anmo leading thoroughfare This Las been considered esscntul 
to snccess It has also been strongly recommended to scenro 
p imancncy is a situation once fixed upon, by a lease Steady 
iinproicmenta in a retail bnsiness ore invariably foeaf, that i«, 
Uity follow tho stand, and not the man In a word, says some 
(jiR, if your business depends upon customers, get them and 
I cep them by staying where you arc Po not hstea to tho 
ads ICO which certain ofilcions friends and foolish people are 
continually in tho habit of oflenng • — “ Don't hamper yourself 
with a lease,” say they, which, being interpreted into anything 
lutelhgible, means, “Don't secure the only means of security " 
A lease to a trader is what an onchor is to a ship,— the only 
hoUlfasl to bo relied on 

A busmens house should bo plain, light, and well rentilatcd 
It 13 not necessary that it be il handsome building it is not 
necessary that it be handsomely fitted up Fine finturea and 
expensive ornament are out of place It is a useless expendi* 
ture of capital, and can only he justified on the plea of custom 
Marble palaces, granite buildings, pediments, columns, tiled 
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floors, patntucf , gilding', &c , have a tendency to foster a spirit 
of cxtra\ aganco in trade that leads to rum Theso are rarely 
the amhitious reaclungs of men who have commencod life with 
a solid capital ormadotlmrwcaltKbylaudablemeans “Live 
andletliTC,’ p their motto Chanties, city improicmcnts, in 
Ihc traj of fine pttlhe buildings, hotel*, theatres, museums, 
banks parts, absorb all tAeii means Fine shops theyjuslly 
consider as objectionable 

Ztght is a consideration worthy of attention in the selection 
of a shop Customers look upon a dark, shop with suspicion , 
they are fiarfiil they may deoeiro themselre*, and frequently 
IcaTC without purchasing, for no other reason Sunlight is also 
a matter of economy , as I ranVlin has conclusively shown, m 
otfe of his essaj s, that it u cheaper than lamp lighter gas light 
It imparts a cheerful, pleasant appeonneo to the shop, without 
that ortiSml glare produced by elaborate ornanicst, which 
sensible people always look upon os deceptive , and, what ts of 
more importance still, it promotes cheerfulness of mind m tlio 
tlio emplojcs winch is an essential ingredient of politeness 
** Light 13 sweet, and a pleasant thing it u for the eyes to behold 
the snn ” 

Light IS a desideratum that cannot always be obtained in 
cities to a necessary extent, hut, were it insisted upon more 
than ft IS, on improvement would ho cflectcd The counting 
house should bo light Abundance of light prevents mistakes 
both in money and accounts and sas es the time that would be 
employed in tho discovery of errors The desk of the book- 
keeper should be placed to that the window will be on liis left 
hand In a retail shop a capacious double window is very de- 
Euablc, os it admits of vanetj and display 

Another consideration of especial importance is lenttlalton 
Air kills more than the sword i» the translation of a Latm 
proverb lledical men have written volumes on the advantages 
of a tree circulation of air, and the nmi holesomcness of confined 
apartments and crowded cities In such ca'e«, a person afilictcd 
with consumption of the langs may comraumcato the complaint 
to others, aa they must inhale the same atmosphere he has 
1 reathed out Ventilaticn is of importance to the merchant in 
the construction of Lis ships hiswarcbonsc, his counting house, 
and his residence It is well known that there are many com 
modities which a confined air will aQvct, some change their 
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qaajities, others ore predisposed by it to decay, and some are 
actually destroyed Hero is a field for the exercise of science 
It is also srell inoini that a free circnlation of air is necessary 
to decarbonize the blood, to preseme the health and that it ivill 
prevent the liability to tale cold Where a shop or warehoa«e 
is so unfavonrably located as not to alloir of a natnral reatila 
tion, it may be remedied by an artificial circulation 

The treatises of Reid or of Wyman, on this subject, deserve a 
perusal 

As much of the time of the merchant must necessarily bo 
spent where the air is not in its purest or freest state, the 
Sitiiotton of a residenee is a matter of great importance The 
driest situation in a city is preferable to others , a situation 
whence the water flows, and where the atmosphere la most 
exempt from surroucdiag coalarouiation The vicinage of 
graveyards, maishy grounds, and stagnant pools, should bo 
avoided Too many trees, with dense foliage, around adwelhsg, 
obatznetthe free currents of atr, and cause nioirt andnsheolthy 
exhalations lu the country, the most proper sito for bsildingu 
" m high places and in an excellent prospect a dry sandy plat, 
rather hiUy and full of “downs," is preferable to the best soil 

The old physicians recommended that the front of the hoose 
should be to the south, and one especially approves “the descent 
of a hiU south or south-east, with trees to the north, so that it 
bo well watered , a coadition in all sites which must not be 
omitted ’* “Thobest sites for chamber windows,” says another, 
“in my judgment, are north, east, and south “ Lemnius attri- 
butes so much to air, and “rectift’ing of u ind and windows," 
that he holds it alone Eufficicnt to mahe a man sich or well , to 
alter body and mind " A clear air cheers up the spirits, exhi- 
larates the mind; alhiclk, blaeh.muty, tempestuous, contracts, 
overthrows Great heed b, therefore, to bo tahen how we place 
our window*, lights, and houses , how we let m or exclude this 
ambient air Tlic Egyptians, to avoid immoderate heat, mahe 
their windows ou the top of tho house like chimneys, with two 
tunnels to draw a thorough air Uany excellent means arc 
inrented to conreot naturo byort If none of these courses help, 
the best way is to make artificial air, which howsoever is profit- 
able and good, itill to bo mado hot and mout, and to be seasoned 
with sweet perfumes, pleasant and lightsome as it may be , to 
have roses, violets, and sweet smdling flowers m their windows; 
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I vessel of warra "water to evaporate in tho room, which ^ill 
make a more delightful perfume, if there ho added oraugc- 
flowere, pills of citrons, rosemary, cloves, hays rose-water, rose- 
vinegar, henzom, laudanum, atjrox, and such like gums, which 
make a pleasant and acceptable perfume ** 

HttviDg made due provision for what may he considered as 
laudental to the hnilding, it will now become necessary to 
arrange the goadi so as to enable any given number of clerks 
to discharge their duties with tho greatest cfEciency, and so as 
best to attract tho public eye Little can be said on this subject 
that 13 applicable to merchandising in general, as much will 
depend on the nature and extent of husmess, and. other circum 
stances Besides, it is a matter that has been earned to a great 
degree of perfection Some of cur first-class cstahlishmcnU are 
models of order and method in this respect Every department 
m the shop is alphabetically arranged The "helves and tows 
of goods, in each department, are numbered, and upon a tag 
attached to tho goods are marked the letter of the department, 
the number of the shelf and tow on that shelf to which such 
piece of goods belongs The respective counters ore designated 
by some imaginary colour, and the various articles belonging to 
that counter ore paiot<.d tocorrespoud Each establishment has a 
tool.clo''et, with a small work huch unt, and every tool has its 
place All wrapping paper, os soon as it is brought into the 
shop, IS taken into the cellar, where boys cut it into sizes to suit 
the parcels of the different departments, and carry it tliere. 
All pieces too small for nsc are put into a sack, and reserved for 
sale The cashier or book keeper is responsible for all worthless 
money that ha takes, aad is pa.d an extra sum for this responsi- 
bility Lads aro kept to cany the bills and change from the 
cashier’s deskto the enstomer, 60 that thesalesmanisnot obliged 
to leave the counter The proprietor 8 desk is on an elevated 
platform, facing the front, that ove-looka every section of Uie 
retail department, and from this desk, aconrfic tubes com- 
municate with every department m the building, by which a 
person in any part of it, from the garret to the cellar, may 
communicate with the principal without leaving bis station 
Every galesman has a small book in which he enters his sales as 
Eooaasmade, on which his salary IS calculated at a per centage, 
so that at all times the proprietor fan compare their respective 
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merits and eiEciencj- These matters may appear trifling, hut 
it IS by atteatwQ to Email tbmss that large fortunes ate made 

Another subject of great unportasoe is tho selection and 
oppouitnient of 

CtEEKS —A man’s powers are too limited to carry on an ex* 
trusiTc business by his own resources alone, and he is compelled 
to coll m the assistance of others Bis selection of coadjnton 
Tuay mate or mie his faitune 

The chief qualifications to besought for lu a clerk, besides 
ability, are Aoncsty and^titeness To ascertain the existence 
of honesty, no positivo rule can^bc giTen It is proper " to 
inquire into the parentage of the candidate For although 
Iionesty and dishonesty do not run in tho blood, yet it is pro 
bablo tiiat leligioiis and Tirtuous parents have gixen their 
children a religious and virtuous education , and a youth wlio 
Ins been accustomed to sco examples of excellence ot homci 
Mill be most likely to exhibit those exccUenccs m his own 
conduct A high clegrec of moral principle is in itself a neces* 
E try qualification in a post of trust and responsibility, and it is 
usually associated nith a cultivated end improied state of the 
intcUeetuol faculties If there be in the character not only 
sense and soundness, but i irtue of a high order, then, liowcrer 
LttJe appearance there maybe of talent, a certain portion of 
wisdom may be relied upon almost impbciU> Tor the corre- 
spondcnccsof wisdom aud goodness arc manifold , and that the} 
will accompany each other may bo inferred, not only becau'e 
intn’s wisdom makes them good but also because their goodia s 
makes them wise Although, therefore, simple goodness docs 
not imply every sort of wisdom, it unerringly implies some 
essential conditions of wisdom . it implies a Mcynfiie o» foUj, 
and an exerciiedjiiJjinent, tcilhm atteh iiHttlt as ualuic shuil 
hace preserthed to the capaeilj • 

\/'Poltlt.ness of manner, and patience, or a serenity of temper 
wliieli nothing can distiiib aree«*cntwlquali£cationsof a good 
clerk An iiapertmenf, impudent, or ill tempered clerk may 
dnvo away more custom than ten good men can bring together 
Serenity of temper is a virtue of which all men cannot boast— 
and probablj without serious derogation of their character or 
abilities , but it 13 a fundamental constituent in the chara''‘i,r 
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of a clerk and a business man To command the temper la ono 
of the first great_l€SSon3 to be icarned m rw ^al l ife 
Demetrios, km? of Maccdon/ Had'a'pctiflon onefedTiima^in 
and again by an old woman, and always answered, be bad no 
leisure 'Whereupon the woman said aloud in his presence, 

" ^Vhy, then, giTo over to be king " We may say the sarao to 
clerks —If you can’t bo poUto and patient, " givo over ” 
clerking Good health and regular exercise arc necessary to 
maintain a serenity of temper K tendency to or 

fatness, 13 likely to be associated with mildness of disposition 
Lean men are not always patient and long suffering ' Ctesar 
noted this when he said, 

“ 1 fear lim not but were mv name 
Liable to fear I know no man I would avoid 
So aooQoatbatqiareCasuus ’ 

Ijcan men, however, have generally by far tbc most talent, and 
manifest tho greatest perseverance m enterprises that aiftnd 
scope for ability L ImadtK between tho eyebrows is said to 
denote calmness , the opposite, persovirancc Impertmcnco or 
impudence in any one, or to any one, admits of no excuse, and 
should not bo tolerated for a moment Some of our public 
oihees, transportation companies, d.c , wmionaUy afford dis. 
gustvDg examples of uapcttinence, and they do tliemsoh es great 
iDjusfico in toleratiug it 

Clerks should be faithful to their employers, and employers 
should conctra themselves in tho welfare of their clerks 
Paithfulncss docs not consist m the mere doing of things which 
wo arc olUjed to do, but in the pcrformanci. of acts, and in tho 
cxerci'O of caro, w lacli wo arc nof oitigttl to do, and for which 
w c Tcccii D no direct remuniTatiOD Many young men seem to 
think that when they labour at Iho employment regularly 
assigned them, it is all that should be expected It is, pro* 
bably, all that w expected , but n faithful clerk will not, there- 
fore, neglect opportunities, when, bj a lit^lo extra labour- 
arranging a few parcels of goods, or putting down ar item of 
account— lie can do his employer great 'crnce Some houses 
{I trust they arc fiw) make it a practice to keep Ihcir clerks on 
theu Let all the tunc, engaged at Eometlnng, whether there is 
anything of importance to be done or rot Thu is a most 
unwise and unfeeUng plan "When the body uwtaned and ex- 
hausted, It is almost impo«iblc to summon that clieerfulness of 
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epint is necessary to please tiad be pleased Clerks 

should have all the rest they can get, mthont neglecting 
essential duties Every shop, ui my opinion, should have a 
select library of practical works, to which those who choose can 
have access It is a great advantage to business men to have 
educated and intelligent assistant** We may use the ohserra 
tion of a bank manogir, in advocating libraries in banks for the 
nse of clerks — “ Their superior knowledge is always useful , 
the mental discipline they have acquired improves their business 
liabits , and, possessing within themselves a constant source of 
enjoyment, they are the less likely to indulge in those evpensive 
pleasures which ore tho tisnal temptations to neglect and dis* 
honesty” A library has since been introdnced into the Bank 
of England and tho principal Eondon banks, for the especial use 
of tho clerks 1 think there ore stronger reasons for the intro- 
dnction of a select hosmess library into shops than into banks 
Clerks in shops ate asaalIy)e«seonstant]ycccnpicd thanin banks, 
and ore eoniued for a longer period of tune The time which they 
can have to themselves should be devoted to physical exercise m 
the open air, and hesce.withont a library, they arelikely to miss 
all opportunity for improving tbeir minds by reading Gambols 
or quarrels, ut hours of leisure, should be discouraged 
C^erkiBg, at tho present day, is not one of the speediest ways 
to “put money in thy parse" Competition has not only in- 
creased the difficulty of obtaining a situation, but has reduced 
tho aieratjc rate of compeneation It is difficult to say whether 
it IS wise in merchants to allow competition to influence tho 
amount of a clerk’s salary or not It would seem more proper 
to fix the amount of the salary sufficient to insure contentment 
in the sitnation, and require qualifications of zeal and efficiency 
that will be worth it Competition should merely enlarge the 
field for making a proper selection It certainly is not wise to 
pay a salary below a standard of living suitable to the sphere of 
society in which they aro expected to move I^Tiero clerks are 
chosen for the amount of trade they can influence, it is some- 
times the practico to pay them only a commission on sales 
This arrangement rarely lasts long, or ends satisfactorily. The 
interests of the clerk and the employer are, in a manner, on- 
tagomsticol It is tho interest of tho ono to sell to everybody, 
and of the other only to good men,, and where the latter refuses 
to ratify a sale which he m.'iy think doubtful, the clerk is apt 
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to consider himself defrauded A certain fixed salary, ^nth a 
per-cclitage on sales abo\o a certain amount, is generally more 
satisfactory Mr Taylor, in los “ Statesman,*’ males some 
remarks in relation to the appointment of clerks in puhbo 
office, vfhwh wc may apply to mcccautilo life — There i* no 
position so strong as that of a man tclio slaiicls upon his head 
hnd if he he not induced to tho. activity of just thinking and 
clear reasoning, he uill hard)} bo coerced to it Upon tho 
whole, therefore, I would say that what is most conduciTC to 
good appointments in the first instance, and thenceforward to 
denring benefit from them, is to offer small remuneration to 
tho beginner, toi£^ jKccetstte expectancies prapfirtianed to the 
merits tehieh he shaU manifest, and of such inei easing amount 
as sJiall be calculated to Jeep east/, through the progiesstre 
irants of single ami moniff life, the mwd of a prudent man '* 
Clerks should always share in the prosperity of a house, os 
they must consent to share m its ill fortune trifltKihes 
quicken real, strcngthcnfidcUty.andkmdle a friendship “which 
neither heat, uot cold, noi misery, nor place, noi destiny, can 
alter or diminish ” QratniUe3,k.uid words, andamaoifcstalion 
of interest in hts welfar... go further towards making a good 
clerk than athon«and business precepts They giro “ a shock 
of pleasure to the frame more exquisite than aectarm juice ” 
Harsh words— a display of passion — towards those who, by the 
nature of their situation, can tnako no defence, are not only 
gallingto a sensitive mind, butoften lead to future evils, which 
no opposite influences can conotcract 
An old and faithful clerk is a tried friend He should never 
he forgotten 1 envy not the man who, while accumulating his 
thousands, increasiug m prosperity, forgets those who have 
home the heat of the battle with him I despise the Tnn-n whes 
when he retires perhaps to a country seat to enjoy his ease and 
luxurie«, cares not that those who have contributed to his 
prosperity must sedc some meaner court or alley, to reduce the 
expenses of on increasing family His riches come not by right, 
and his end will he that of a fool The munificent charities of 
Girard are merely the Egyptian epices that embalm the fame of a 
loathsome carcass, for he forgot tho chanties due to long service, 
andhuned the heart ofa man in the money-bags of the merchant. 

"htaiters.gicexmlopourserianlsthattchch isjustandeiptal, 
Xnoicmg thatpe aha hare a JlaUer in heaven " — Col XV 1 
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OETTINO UONLV DY MEECnAiBrSlN C— CONTIN UtD. 

Ilun’io ^^DSFLII^o — fWe hoped to eonsidtrthispartof our 
Bwlijcct r\ith coTifortable feohn«^, but the following picture, 
dnwn by the editor of tho Dty Gootls IteporUr, Las gnen tis 
a •■chill'] 

“Tho manufacturer will over estimate Ins goods, that Ins 
agent mavget agoodpnee for them Thecoimrisstonmerch lit 
will misrepresent lua stoeV, or profess to hare made a c sh 
adrance, when he is all tho while ehuchhog over the sale Ifc 
will go out with a saraplc ctrd of the last enso to close aninToice, 
when he baa a few more of the samo sort left Ho will assert, 
probably, that he has just sold to A, B, and C large bills of the 
samo binds of goods, at much higher prices tbanhcis nowasHng 
(all of which is iiaaginary or grossly exaggerated), or that the 
house addressed (upon which he assumes a verj deferential air) 
IS the only liouse to whom he would offer the article in question 
at so low a rate The importer will look you full in the face, 
and assure you that hts goods cost him mort than ho is asking 
you, when, for more, you should, in truth, read less . or, i! 1 e 
hat 0 hold of a eery green 'un, will pass off stale goods, which 
haro kept shop most pcrtmaciousl) for years, as neia slylts just 
brought oat Thejobber arill gofroiu bouse to house, when he 
IS purchasing, cheapoaiog goods, tilling A that B is under 
icUiDg him, indicting tho eamc talo on B, wilh a positive 
assurance that A has offered him the same goods at less piico 
than B is now asking, and threatening C and D, alternately, to 
cease buj mg from tlicm, unless each will do as well bj him as 
he boasts he can obtain tf the other Bometimw, if he his 
bonght a case or bale of goods a Iiltio too bigb, or when be has 
tbcm at borne, his clerks (all of whom are called to give an 
opinion upon it) think, he has paid too much, he will send the 
bill back, asking a deduction, tayta^ ho has seen the goods 
elsewhere at less prices when tho fact is, he has not seen them 
ju any other shop, and does not know where else to look for 
them The retailer goes about to buy in the same way, repeat- 
ing many imaginary offers of goods which have been made to 
him at extra low piiccs, and which it is a wonder he did not 
bay, so much docs the price 8^m unlcr Iho market And yet, 
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Tr’i'p }i9 cou.cs to sell out those wry goods, hoT7 oblmous is he 
0 * the ftieeeding hheral terms at whacti lio could base purebastd 
them I How Taluablo they have become ' How cheap do tho 
goods look to him now, that he pronounced so very dear when 
ho purchased them ! "Vniat romances will he tell about tho cost, 
tho colours OP the quality, when displaying them to a customer ' 

“ ‘Is that the lowest yon cah take for these lawns, Mr 
Pcissors?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, Miss, the very best, and a bargain they are , I bought 
them at an aucbon, where they wore sold at a great sacrifice, 
and I offer them to yon preeieely at cost * 

" * But 1 saw the samo goods at Bhears and Co *s at eixpenco 
a yard less ’ 

"‘Not the same goods at all, ma’am, theirs are steam 
colours quiteanimitationartide.andnotncarsowideasthu ’ 
“Ihelady, being timid as to colours, is at last persuaded to 
pay the price, and the shopkeeper pockets his fifteen per cent 
profit with as much complacency as if he had only drawn out 
hia purso to giro a crown in charity ’ 
l( this be an accurate eketcH of buying and eclling, then 
Eeelestasticua is right Sm doet stick between the buyer and 
tho seller as a nail between tho joinings of stones If this be 
tme, the man who puts upon his sign, "Pair dealing done here, 
and no lies told," will make hisfortnnein ayear , for everybody 
must be disgusted with it by this time Admitting its truth 
for a moment, what arc the consequences 1 Has not a he been 
told without advantage t Havenotmen bartered their manhood 
for nought? Has either party reaped any advantage that be 
would not have obtained by adhenng to straightforward truth * 
It must be so or wc severely reflect on men’s intelligence and 
argue that they can bo induced tobuyiihat they do not want, 
by any silly tale that a weak brain can invent The consc 
quences are, then, that tl cse men haie needlessly added their 
influence to diminuh the little confidence there is beta ecu man 
oudnaa. Thtj have probably sown the first seeds of deception 
and diahoncstj inthc mindsof younger men who arc looking to 
them as examples of busincM tact, and which may grow np to 
be rank weeds and powoa themselves They have given add: 
ticual cauje for the contempt with which men whose ocenpn 
tions are lc« viseful O’ noble, but who*5 etandaru of honour u 
higher, regard their profe«sion 
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/* lytng neetssary in huyxng and selling f This qnwU n 
needs but a short answer , if it is, then buj ing and selling are 
sinful, 'which is absurd Many of the assertions in bargaining 
are mere badinage , thoy are eubstitutce for want of somethirg 
better to say, and are generally an indication of poverty of wit 
Many of the falsehoods in trade are about irrelevant matters, 
not pertinent to tho bargain Coj< is a matter never pertinent 
to a sale It is not to be presumed that a man who is in his 
right mind is selling at cost, and what he paid for his goods u 
nn interesting inquiry of no practical importance The reasons 
which make a man anxious to sell are sometimes, but rarely, 
necessary to be mentioned Lying seems to bo a natnial defect 
in some men, and must bo viewed in tbe same light as the ncU* 
known natural propensity for stealing In others, it is a con 
firmed habit , they have Ued so long and so often, that it has 
bccomo a second nature to tbcm Loquacious men cannot 
always command tho tune necessary to stop and recollect tho 
truth But in no instanee u tho ability to be a qcalillcatioa of 
a good buyer or an expert salesman 
The chief quaUfication of a good buyer is. a judgmeut of 
goods, ofa ssJesman, ajudgmentof men Both should have a 
special acquamtacce with the Ians govenung sales and contracts 
A good buyer u a man of few words He posts himself as to 
the market-goes to the bouses at which he usually deals and 
which he first selected on account of their reputable character 
—asks their pnea— makes his oficr as near the market value as 
he can, without comment on the pncee of others , if oecepted, 
the bargain is closed , if deeboed, bo “ don't want it," or will 
look further 

Much comment on the part of the seller he regards as an 
mcentiie to he warv, and all pretences to confidential favours, 
nnlcss proved to h° such by undoubted documentary evidence, 
as a leproach upon liis understanding When tho matter is in 
anj wise doubtful, ho demands a warrant or a guarantee, as the 
case may require, knowing that no reasonable man can o^eetto 
his securing himself against contingencies 
An expert salesman has a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, courteous mannere. and a ready tact in adapting him- 
self to the various humours of tho buyers Ho has perfect com- 
mand of hiB business, and having purchased with care, he lias 
no hesitation in fauly recommeuding his goods, or wariarting 
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them when teijiiested to do so Hia great object or aim is, to 
acquire the confidence of the pabko To this end everything 
mast head and tend Trathfuhiess is & tramp card in his hands 
for this purpose, and ho avoids all doubtful or auspicious asset 
koi)’, or favour or sacrifice, even if true, unless he has the 
documents at hand to prove their trntli He rarely mentions 
the cost of his good*, toomng irell tliat his customers do not 
expect him to sell without a profit or fearing they would dis 
beliere him, which would destroy coufidence He has a quick 
appreciation of the wants of his customer^, and does not com 
tacnl with equal praise on all kinds or styles of goods to all 
persons , hut catches at the fancy of the buyer, and presses 
delicately npon that , or, if it is an injudicious choice, he points 
out its defect, and prodneesa more suitable article, and thus 
inspires confidence He docs not treat his lady customers with 
an jDipertiDCnt fawihanty, nor docs he wonr any ca© who is 
not disposed to huy at the tune with over ardent solicitations 
hut he tries tolcaic upon their minds such an agrceablo and 
favouraUa impression, that they u ill bo sure to cell again • 

There arc certain fundamental maxims ever present in hts 
mind and his creed runs in a manner after this fashion 

I belioTC tliat tho life of busme>4 is profit , and, os a general 

• Aladjf lend ofooTi -nlioisan/tKIninfkltmofklioptilnv lermtloInU 
mate In a rrWftU lettrr (bitaU«h<»|>n>fmtobefalrsnicnareiiotmutcrnc>{ 
Ibelrbuilnc*! liepublUhiuieilract foraccountorwliomltin.vconctrn — 
So n« oiorcs In — • St «ct v« not« I an I STOldnl for the Impeitincntlr 
Tendlier manner vl Icti theelerkitiiink proper to adopt towardit their ladjc s 
omrra When nladfiroes I to lhcst<>*e In icarrber eitmearticlc that thohin 
wantof aitonaaj Che rentlemanMtsber hecomcfromrorit makefairrimace 
puUv np hi< *1 frt collar tuni hli a tbivurh h 9 bur and OMomes an air 
oteasy faml orwr tl all* n t« rerreablnr to look i pnn It 1* true be may not 
bate moeh *en«e hut thm I ebxsa'lrraU^ of Bmlleif tndrel toUtrntolla 
wmetraatton w th b * elcbmlacl rt toner a, byiian er m ght come to the 
«oucl alon that be waaproirletor oftheratabll h nent, A d thelvlybad maJe 
theartlclelnqtKstlonatnereexeueeroTainon'lnircaUi thuliantiojlneib tin 
this e»e one canlme the article md walk ool but there i* on« rrU 1 tcoreitr 
thlsdty tl at It aiierf ct trap— once bi UUfcTipe%\T,Icto out{ if ihcart do 
doe* n it «u t yo you ore '•rorriM and talked at> if you attempt to more 
toward* the dour you are mil ater and brou bt back i If yon tax your fenloa 
to elre a moit u ml takably tn tiule de'cr pUon of what yoo do want the 
t^ly It Oh re* malui ka the bacVftcwei if you wUlwa k back we bare 
exactly li e art clc you (l«cTl^c Aodiolhey ye* you further In arerlaolu r 
obootonU’Cihclrtw Cheeprof««* tobarofijuncmieohlecrcf fhclfjearch «r 1 
downeomeethorciyp p< Ite cf onythlnit you rrer witheil to poim* *'• r 
tnoklne half a dorm (nil e** attempt* to rrac'i the (tm:t(.oor and be n; w>c i 
t ler perrrrrrlDElT caapht and broofht back too rtre It up and ben Cae lub* 
m t^ee and wu ns to boy onyt-iinc t'ey wbh jnn to. m-klnr » t**® »*“« 
Urn* a Urn rewire— a* jx>u »ee your no ley cobi- for thh et you don t knew 
wbat to do wlih— that If ytni Utc tn bo at c4i a* Uelhutclah you wiu nerer 
es ;er t hat t tore afiiu 

rs 



rule, I will not make sales mthoat profit To sell low lof 
cash, ncTcr mind profits * is not my sia.Tim 
I will sell to a panetual man at less profit tfian to an 
QDpuQctual one, and on a short credit lower than on a Ion? one 
I will use every prccantion with a stranger that I would 
wish to have done should ho turn out to be a villatn, and 
yet treat every man as on honest man until be proves to bo 
otherwise 

Discretion in speech is more than eloquence 
" There w commonly less money, less wisdom, and less good 
faith than men do aeconct upon,' is an ItaLan proverb, and I 
believe a true one 

It IS not nil that can bo sold to a enstomer that is well sold, 
but only what ho can conveniently pay for A past due bill is 
a detestable object, and goods not paid for aro not sold, but 
tlianklcssly given awa) 

I believe that neb dress decisive tones, and confident airs 
are frequently assumed for sinister purposes , and I will always 
regard tho«c who mat o a practice of teeing about religion and 
duty on all occasions, in an affected and forced manner, with a 
degree of suspicion 

A sudden, bold, and unexpected question u a point of eun 
niDg in some men to entrap on unwary answer . while others 
seek to draw the attention from the mam point of the ncgotia* 
tionby amusing tales and enteitainisg atones, aa & councillor 
and secretary did, ' that never came to Qneen Elizabeth with 
bills to sign but that he would always first put her into some 
discourse of estate that aho might the less mind the bills *’ 
Another article of his creed la to treat nil men with conrtesy , 
to give cause of offence to no man, knowing that there is none 
so mean that cannot do a tradesman injury " The least fiy 
bath a spleen, and a little bee a ating An ass oveiwhelmed a 
thistlewarpa nest, the little bird pecked his galled back in 
revenge , and the humble beo in the fable finng down the 
eagles eggs out of Jupiter a lap Bracides, in Plutarch, pat 
his hand in a monso’a nest, nnd hurt her young ones , she hit 
\im by the finger * I sec now,* aaith he, * there is no creature 
so contemptible that will not be revenged’ It is lex iationis, 
and the nature of oU things so to do If thou wilt live quietly 
thyself do no wrong to others “ 

In fine, he is a philosc^her and a great man 



In buying and eelhcg il w customary to mal.e discoiinls on 
merchandise, and it is necessary to have a clear understanding 
of tbcir eiFect There is on essential diScrencc betireen addition 
and subtraction, ivhieh m this instance is not always pcrccired 
Thus, 20 per cent, added to £100 will make £120 , but 20 pe 
cent taken oiF£120 willnotleare £100 If Abuys £100 irortk 
of goods for £80, and B bnys them for £70, how much per cent, 
cheaper does B buy them thanAl 12] per cent Weknow 
an instance, says the Ikonomtst neVspaper of a very deserving 
man being ruined by a miscalculation of discounts The article 
monufaetored he at first rappUed to retail dealers at a large 
profit of about 30 per cent. He afterwards confined his trade 
almost exclusively to largo wholesale hou«es, to whom he 
charged the same price, bat nnder a deduction of 20 per cent, 
bebcTing that he was still realizing 10 per cent for his own 
profit His trade was very extensive , and it was not till after 
some years that he discovered the fact that, in place of making 
10 per cent , u he imagined, by this mode of making *alc8 he 
was only realizing 4 per cent To£100 worth of goods bo added 
SO per cent , and invoiced them at £130 At tlie end of each 
month, m the settlement of accounts, amounting to some 
thonsonds of pounds with individual hoiues, he deducted 20 pet 
cent, or £28 on each £130, leaving £101 net fur every £100 
value of goods at prime cost in ploco of £110, as he all along 
expected It is b) far the simplest and best plan to condact 
transactions at net prices, or subjeot only to such moderate 
discount 03 maj fauly apply to an earl}, in place of distan 
payment 

Another matter of the first importance m merchandising is 
the length of et edit that is given It will astonish any one who 
has never examined the subject, how small profits on short 
credits tall accumul/tfe, tn eompartson Kith large profits on 
long credits One thousand pounds turned over every font 
months, at 10 per cent profit, will amount, in six years, to 
£o,659 185 4d The same sum turned over every six months, 
at same profit, will amount, in six years, to . £3,133 8 7 

Bo every 12 months, at 10 per cent , in six y ears 1 771 11 3 
„ 18 „ „ „ 1464 2 0 

„ 2Tears „ „ 1,331 0 0 

Om« thousand pounds, turned over every two y^ars, 

at 20 per cent profit, will lu sixj^am amount (o l,72S 0 0 
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Ont thousand pounds, turned over crcry 18 months, 
atSOpcrcent profit, mil in Btxjeara amount to £2,073 I3 0 
12 „ „ 2 9So 19 9 

•t 0 „ „ 8,916 1 9 

.. 4 „ „ 20 023 1 0 

Thus a man map make a profit of onlf £723, or a profit of 
oyer £25,000 from the same capital la tho same time, sndhp 
selling at tho same per cental of profit, trith mcrclp a difilrenco 
in tho length of credit trhi& ho gires Tins is a subject that 
needs no argument, as eyerp ono can satisfp himself os to his 
own interest bp his own cslcnlations 
Amerehant most ollatntnformationo/lha means and stand 
inp of those who desiro credit This is so easy task, and inanp 
men seem to have giren it up in despair Some, having no 
faith in human teaUmony, will sell to no one on credit whom 
they hare sot known from long personal ccquaintanco , while 
others, mnlh tho tame belief, take the opposite contse, and eeU 
to eyery one who wishes to buy, trusting to Proyidenee fop a 
safe deliveranee from all their foars One source of infomatioci 
Js from houses from whom the parties appipng formerly pur* 
chased Thu lafbrmaUon may be defective, as it has ^ea 
known that men hare recommended a bad customer to credit, m 
order that he might obtain from others tho means to pay them* 
sclrcs Other sources of infomation ore from parties fa the 
same trade and from customers in the same place 
Ifeyeitheless, the mam source of joformation is to see tho 
man, and hear lus statements This. like other means of 
information, will sometimes fafl } but generally tho appoamuce 
and manners of a man will ehow his character A man who is 
not worth a dollar is frequently more worthy of credit than 
another who has the nominal possession of thousands losses 
olmost always occur in trusting to property and reports and 
not tomen “If yonhayeadoubtwlmther a customer be tneky 
0 * honest, specnlatwe or prudent, ' aaya an old banker to bis 
fellow-craftsmen, *' be guided by tho first impression—we mean 
tho impression produced by the first interyiew In nine cases 
out of ten the £rst impression will be found to be correct It is 
not necessary to study physiognomy or phrenology to bo able to 
judge of tho characlcrof men with whom we conyerse on matters 
of business ” 

It IS a good plan to expect that strangers desiring credit 
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sboTild be introduced by some person to nbom tbey are personally 
known, and tbe character of the introducer for prudence and 
good management should sot be overlooked m judging of his 
fnend Where the reference u good, and the impression on tho 
first interview favourable, it would be an excellent custom to 
bare what might he called a Representatiun or Information 
Book, in which the party should be requested to make a state- 
ment of his bnsiness and afiaira, and this statement would, in 
my opinion, be more accurate la tbe majority of coses than the 
report of any one else Were it made a general rnle, it wonld 
he done os a matter of conrse, and few who are trustworthy 
would object, though some would no doubt be disposed to 
“skulk" a siatemeut of the cost of their living We believe 
that it would materially improve the credit system to repeal 
the law for the coUechon of debts, and increase the penalties for 
false representation It has been said, that if a man cheats j on 
ones it IS his fault, hut if he cheats yon tatee it is your fault.* 
We have remarked in this chapter that both buyer and seller 
should nndentand ihe hto of sales and conU acts This is 
necessary in order primarily to escape litigation , and secondly, 
to hai e the law on yonr own side when dealing with a litigious 
sconndrel, of whom, unfortunately, tho supply is greater than 
the demand experience has conclusively convinced me that 
it would be positive economy for every man whose contracts are 
at all complicated, in fact, whose business is not of the simplest 
kind, to choose at the outset of bis career an able attorney, with 
whom to consult and adnse before concluding any important 
• • An uidiTidoal possessed of s modemte vnoust of taonef, connseoces 
business in some thtiring town ne comes to one of oox wholesale mukets, 
and mth one or two eomiDemiatoiv letters but psrtiCDlsrlr with lus monej, 
he soon becomes scqaalntcd I ntOrst batlnnltedi bot he basoi Ir tomsna^ 
his trumps (hu monej} with e little UcC. and his acqukinUi ce wiU rerp soon 
estend At first ho p irrbases cantiouslr end meets hU obli^tions promptly, 
elwsjs nunovln? to bare Ms goods cerefolly pecked and marked sclrotiOc^}’, 
and placed on the sUeet sereral days before he cemoses tbem,— 

‘ Like booit sad tooae^, . 

L^inshovr 

As nest eirss > ‘ 

To make clients la; * 

And be succeeds Tie soon becomes ki asm as m man of promptness and capital, 
and doing a dashing business and sncli a Imssness be does do for the motto 
Btbomeis sen lowforcaJi nercrnilDdprqgts HlaaequaintanccUcoaitedi 
be is bedremmed, bedmnered sod besoppo^ nverytbing goes on awun 
iDingly andfinaUyhe buys largely goes In deeply nakesonegTandmantearre, 
—a most prodigioos swell, and tbeia Judidously and profitably explodes ’ — 
Cincienati Brice Current 

Tbesearethe snekers''oari«ring&iend9sometlmeseateb. 
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•underlalniis The yo\mgei TOembeTS of the ptofession are not 
to be overlooked m this choice for, thongh they have of course 
less eipenenco than others they are more laborious in research, 
and careful to advise on the safe side There are many able 
attorneys, I have no doubt, who would be willing to hold harm- 
less of litigation all who follow their advice for a very moderate 
annual snm , and it would be essentially wise to employ them 
They are generally men who can see as far through a mill stone 
as the miller himself, and a conversation with them will fre- 
quently remove the him with which anxious cupidity sometimes 
obscures the sight To save men from lawsuits is the noblest 
office of their profession 

CoyiBACis FOB TDE 6 VLB OF COOLS may, in general, be either 
written or verbal , hut in some cases, it is absolutely necessary 
that they be in wnting For instance, a eorporation can only 
bind itself by teal, all contracts, therefore, with a corporate 
body Bhcmld be made in wnting. and have the common seal 
affixed to them Again, the Statute of Frauds enacts that all 
agreements which are not to be performed within a > car shall 
be invalid, unless reduced to wnting and properly ugDcd And 
it u also declared by an Act of CtmiUs 11 , still m force, that 
no terlal contract for the sale of goods of the value of £10 or 
upwards ehoU be binding, unless the buyer actually accept part 
of the goods sold, or give eomething in earnest of tbe bargain, 
or part payment of the price Contracts are of two kinds, 
erpress or implied The essential legal requisites of a comj letc 
and valid contract, as laid down by tho jurists, arc a person 
able to contract— a person willing to contract— a ttung to bo 
contracted for— a good and suthcieat consideration — clear and 
explicit words to express tbe contract or agreement— and tbe 
consent of both tho parties contracting Equity will sometimes 
interpo e, when some of these requi«itca ore wanting, but they 
should bo borne in mind by all 

niamed women tduttt, and Ainaties from Ihe tune 
of the finding of the ingwis»/»o», are not, es a general rule, ablo 
to contract A person who signs an obbgation while in a state 
of gross intoxication, may annul it A solo by a person who 
has DO right to sell is not valid sgainst the claim of the rightful 
owner, ^ess the goods are sold In what is legally termed 
“ market overt,” that is, at the market place, on a raarlret day. 
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In Loadoa, erer^ day excepting Sunday la a market day, and 
every shop jq which goods are publicly eipoecd for sale is 
market overt for each things as the owner professes to trade in 
m the sale of horses, however certain formabties are rendered 
necessary by Act of Parliament, A sale of stolen goods m 
market overt passes’ the property in them to the purchaser , but 
on Act of George IV entitles the true owner to demand rcstu 
tution, if he prosecute the thief to conviction , this enactment, 
however, does not apply to securities undnegoeiablemstrumenCs 
in the hands of a bon ifide trau'feree The proper owner may 
take them wherever he finds them, even when the party holding 
them has paid the full voloe for them , hnt, in the exercise of 
this right, he most avoid conunitting a breach of the peace 

The thmg sold must have an actual or potential existence, 
and he capable of delivery, otherwue it is not a contract of sale, 
hut a apeaat or executory agreement If A sells B a horse, or 
a house and lot, and it turns out that the horse was dead at 
the time, or the house burned dews, though tbe fact was ss< 
known to both parties, the contract is void 

Consideration is necessary to tbe validity of all contracts not 
onder seal, and the only exceptions arc bills of exchange and 
oegociablo notes, after they have passed into the hands of an 
innocent indorsee in the usual course of trade before maturity. 
The immediate parties to a bill or note, and the indorsee of a 
bill overdue, equally with parties to other contracts, are afiected 
by want of consideration. A vsloahle consideration is one that 
is cither beneficial to the party promising, or to a stranger, or 
some trouble or prejudice to the party to whom the promise 
u made sustained at the request of the party sought to be 
charged 

Mutual consent is a requisite 'Where the negotiation is 
conducted by letter, the contract is complete when the answer 
containing the acceptance u despatched by mail or otherwise, 
provided it he done with due diligence after the proposal, and 
before any intimation is received that tho offer is withdrawn. 
On the other hand, if A makes on oSlr to B, and gives him a 
Bpeciiled time for an answer, A may retract at auy time before 
the offer is accepted, because the consent of both parties is 
necessary to make it a contract (See Stephen s Cbmmenlanci, 
voL u,, for o fulley expoaition of the above principles ) 

Mutvahtp IS another essential requisite of all contracts , for 
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instsTJce, an a;?reeiaeiit Ipy A to sopply goods to B at a gifen 
price for tweire months is inTsIid unless B also agree to accept 
tbe goods and pay the price agreed on 

It should also* be remembered that smttea agreemenfs must 
bo properly stamped before they can bo admitted as CTidence 

The moment that both parties hare assented to the termsp 
tbe moment that one has said, “Iwillpaythe price demanded ” 
and the other has eaid, “ I Tnll receive it,” the nght o/jiropei itj 
rests in the bnyer, and the mi of accident t$ with hun, 
though ho does not ncqnire the rtght cfpoiscaeion until he pays 
or tenders the pnee, tuile«s by the terms of the contract it is 
otherwiso prorided Whero the goods are sold on a credit, the 
buyer has a right to possession vitbout tender of price, oulcss 
he becomes insolrent before he has them actually in possession 
On intimation of this fact, the seller has the right to retain 
them, or stop them on the way, called, in legal phrase, stoppage 
M tranutu 

'^'hen the contract has been completed in terms, it is tbe 
duty of tbe seller to deliver the goods Obatis, place them xn tbs 
buyer’s power, so that he may tetDOre them without rightful 
interference, on performance of the conditions precedent on his 
part), and comply with bis wamntics, express or implied It 
is the dnty of the buyer to tender the price in the abscnco of a 
special stipulation, or, if they were to bo paid foe by nota of 
bill, to tender one But the word *' bill ” is held not to mean 
an approved hill, but a biU to which no reasonable objection 
can be made A seller is not legally bound to furnish change, 
tliongh the custom is such that ha would find it his lateccst to 
do so 

The seller must comply with his implied or express warranties 
'When a man sells goods os his own, ho impliedlg xcarrants the 
title, and must make it good lu case of difficulty "When the 
seller is manufacturer of the good«, a warranty is implied in 
the contract of sale, that the goods shall he reasonably lit and 
proper for tlio purpose for which they were bought, and of at 
least medium quality or goodness If they come short of this, 
the buyer can return them, after be has had a reasonable time 
to inspect them. And it has likewise been held that this rule 
^is not 80 limited, but extends to bU cases where the buyer relies 
*on the skill and judgment of ths eelln 

Express warranties have been thus defined , every aCinaa 
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tiun at thd tune of the sate of personal cliattels or goods is a 
warranty, yror«<fe<f it appears to haeeieen so intended Mere 
afEnnatioas or representations nheflicr oral or uritten, mere 
expressions of judgment, opinion, or belief, do not, howeTer, 
constitute a warranty , it most be an assertion upon wiicb he 
tnUnit that the hitper ehallTely, and upon tr 7 ic4 7 e ifoee refy 

"What would be sufficient evidence of this intention is a 
matter of so muob nicoty, that tbo bayer who relies at all on 
tbe warranty should always insist on express words and a direct 
engagement 

if there bo no express warranty, and the goods be present to 
the parties, and no fraudulent representations be made by the 
seller, the purchaser will baro no remedy after executing the 
contract, if tho goods turn out to be of bad quality, unsound, or 
of different kind or denomination from what they were thought 
to be by the parties Thus, in a case where the purchaser, 
being present, bought an article as Braxiletto wood, and de> 
Boniod as such m the &inrtisemenls, tavoices, and bills of 
parcels, which toroed out to be peachum wood— comparatively 
worthless (but the fact was not known to the seller), it wss 
decided that the purchaser had no remedy He must attend to 
those qualities which are withm th* reach of his ohserration 
andjad^enh 

It is also a genenl rale that each party is bound m every 
case to communicate to the other bu knowledge of material 
facts, provided he knows tbe other to be ignorant of them and 
they ha not open and naked, or equally within the reach of his 
observation For instance, a horse<jockey is sot bound to dis 
close the fact that the horse is blind— because it is within the 
observation of tbe buyer to see it, but the seller of a ship, 
knowing of a latent defect which the buyer could not by any 
possible att'-ntion discover, is bound to disclose it, or tbe is 
void on account of fraud Fraud ntiatcs all contracts 

h rom what has been said, it is manifestly pohtio to reduce to 
writing all contracts, especially where performance does not 
immedutely follow the agreement, as where weighing, or 
measuring, or counting is necessary before the bill of parcels 
can be rendered ; because, in these ease* tbereissomcconffictin 
the law, I bebeve, as to who bolds the right of property during 
the intermediate penod At all events, the pa^ affiming pn 
absolute sale must satisfy the jury that it was such, which he 
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may not be able to do withont Eome memoiandum in 'writing- 
signed by the party to be chained, ond this mil also prevent 
diSerences of opinion, wbieh, though honest, are not the less 
vexations Bnt caio must be taken, in Ttducing contracts to 
writing, that they be fnll, and contain all the material facts, 
and not leave any of them to the verbal understanding of tho 
parties , because thelawwiBiiotadmit verbal or parol evidenoo 
to supply, explain, or contradict a written agreement Farol 
evidcDCo is only admissible when it goes, not to contradict 
the terms of tbo writing but to defeat the whole contract as 
fraudolent or illegal All matters of negotiation antecedent to, 
or outside of tho writing, ate regarded as merged in the written 
agrcenient. 

These are a few of tho leading legal principles that govern 
contracts of sole In eoasnltiog elementary works on the law 
by non professional readers it must alivays be borne in mind 
thateveryword hasaTneiwng, and where 6uf un!tt$,pr« 
ttded, occur in the stating of & general rule, it must not be 
supposed that they were introduced for literary ornament 
They have, invariably, an mportant signidtasce , and mean 
eitlier an essential rer^uisite or an exception to the rule 

In the application of these general rules, courts frequently 
give them a iibiral construction, and i n/>ly contracts without 
the terms being known or expressly agreed upon by tho parties 
Thus if A desires B, a shopkeeper, to send him a piece of linen, 
without specifying price and B sends tbo hnen thnUwlmplics 
that A agreed to pay for it, and 1) can recover its fair price as 
well as if A had given a promise ju writing When a man 
emplojs workmen without agreeing on a price, the law implies 
that ho agreed, to pay what (heir scmcea were reasonably worth 
Upon the same pnnciples of Justice it will mako an individnal 
into whose hands money, belonging to a third person should 
chance to be paid or ncorgoof merchandise debvered, a trustee 
for such third person , and also implies that a promise has been 
made to pnyover the money, or tho valno of tho goods, on 
proper demand by tho red owner In some cases, if I expend 
money for the use ond bent fit of another, ond mall cases where 
it IS done at his request, the law presumes that ho ngreed to 
tefand, though we said nothing about iL If A inadvertently 
pays the debt of B to C, and afterwards, on discovering tho 
mistake, demands a return of tho ammnt, C would bo pom> 
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pellctl to refund— the law tL&summg that ho agreed to do so, m 
the eTcnt of mistake Commusioa merchants, shippers, £.0 
impliedly ogreo with every man who intrusts them with goods, 
that they will csercise such care over them as a man of ordinary 
carefulness would take of his own property. 

IVe cannot belter conclude our suggestions on bnyiog and 
selling than hy quoting Lord Bacon’s ohstrvations on nego* 
tiating They should bo committed to memory, partly for use, 
end partly for protection against their superior use hy others 
" It 13 generally better to deal by speech than by letter , and 
by tho mediation of a third than by a man’s self Letters nro 
when a man would draw an answer by letter hack again , 
or when it may serve for a man’s justification afterwards to 
produce his own letter , or where it may bo danger to ho inter- 
rupted, or heard by pieces. To deal in person is good, when a 
man’s face breedetU regard, os commonly with inferiors or in 
tender cases, where a man’s eye apon the eounteoanco 0/ him 
with whom he speaketh may give him a direction how far to 
go, and, gcneralir, where airao will resene to him«elf liberty 
either to disavow or to expound In choico of instraiscats, it 
18 better to choose men of a plainer sort, that are like to do dial 
IS committed to them, and to report back again faithfully tho 
success, than those that ore cunning to contrive out of other 
men’s business somewhat to grace themselves, and will help tho 
matter in report, for satisfaction sake Use also such persons 
as afiect the business whenm they are employed, tor that 
quickcncth much , and such as arc fit for the matter, os hold 
men tar esqMstolation, fair-spoken men for persuasion, craAy 
men for inquiry and ob'crvatiou, froward and absurd min for 
business that doth not well bear out itself Use also such os 
have been lucky and prevailed before in things wherein you 
ha\o employed them , for that breeds confidence, and they will 
strive to maintain their prcscnption It u better to sonnd a 
person with whom one deals afar off, than to fall upon the point 
at first , except you me m to surprise hira by some short 
question It is better dealing with men in appetite, than those 
iiat are where they would be If a man deal with another 
npon conditions, the start of firatperfonnanco is all which a 
Ban can reasonably demand, except the naturo of the thing bo 
such which must go before , or elsa a man can persuade the^ 
ell c- parly that he shall etilj him in aarc ctlerlhing. 
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or else, that he be coanted tho bonester man All practice is 
to discorer, or to work Hen discover themselves in trust, in 
passion, at nnawares , and of necessity when they won^^ ^uve 
somewhat done, and cannot find an. apt pretext If yoi^ would 
work any man, you must cither know his nature and f^hions, 
and so lead him , or his ends, and so persuade him f ur his 
weakness and disadvantages, and so awe bi-m , or thi^® ^hat 
have interest in him, and so govern him In dealir'B 
cunning persons, we must ever oonaider their ends, to ujtarnipt 
their speeches , and it is good to say littlo to them, that 
which they least look for In all negotiations of difficulty, a 
man may not look to sow and reap at once , but must prepare 
business, and so npeu it by degrees '* 

iKaruAKCR.— Ae soon sa goods have hceu piitcho*«d. or 
received ou consignment, they should be insured Insurance 
18 regarded by the late ethical tmters 09 an obligation of moral 
duty in all cases whero the interests of creditors nro endf^ugcred 
through neglect of it They reason in this wise —a m^fohaat 
'tftio trades on 'ootrowed eapitifi u sot 'Honest il die en^B^ra 
the loss of an amount, which, it lost, would disahlo hiA from 
paying his debts A man who possesses £1,000, and bof™'^ u 
thousand, cannot virtuously sptculate so extensively that, 
if, disappointed in his prospects, he would lose twelve hi^dro<l 
!Ihe speculation is dishonest whcthcritsncceedaornot, bocause 
it is nsting other men’s property without their consent. Upon 
tho same principles, they argue, it is unjust not to insuT® Jn all 
cases where, if the houses or goods were destroj cd by the 
trader would bo unable to pay lus creditors and tho ijijnslics 
consists, not in tho actual loss, but in endangenng the infliction 
of loss There are but two ways, they couclude, by wb><^h tho 
claims of rectitude can bo satisfied the one- is by msiiranco , 
and tho other is by lafocming tho actual owners of tho w<int of 
it, and let them run tho nsk Bo this os it may, the cb‘if8'0 u 
trilling and not to 00 compared with the coi^ortable feeling 
of security that results 

It IS probable that all men feel it to be their duty to insuro 
the cause of tho neglect is generally procrastination It 
postponed from day to day, until by and by a sense of s^'C^nty 
arises, and they begin to caleulato how much they have *i'cd 
by not insuring, and then abandon the idea altogether others, 
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trto aro dumped for moa&> , think that they cannot convemently 
spaio the premiuni Let tdl remember that delays ate dan 
gerons It is only men of Urge property who can aford to 
neglect insuring with them the occasional loas of a house or 
two would not amount to so much os the prenunro of insaronco 
on all their property. l^Icnof limited property canrotdo this 
they should insure, not only their honsc, but their goods, not 
only their dwellings, but the fumituie in them 

care, howerer, mast ba talon in the selection of an 
olBce In all parts of the country there are good and had, 
honourable and dtshoooarable ofRccs, and in making choice, 
the atteutiou should be directed parbcnlaily to inquire, as fit 
us possible, how they hare settled tbcir looses with men of 
limited inilncncc The great complaint against insorancc 
oflices of oU kinds, is a disposition to resist th" payment of 
policies by qoihblca and htigabon Men of cxtensire in9nen''e, 
and Uio'e who wiU be likely to make a noise, may neret hare 
an opportunity to obserro this trait, but attention to the law 
proceedings in courts will show that men of less inilucnee have 
frequently just cause of complaint. Offices that manifest the 
faintest indications of a disposition of this kind should be 
fiToided 

It IS their business, or U ehonld be, to take risks against 
ererythmgbut fraud, and then they sho'dd receive the nniver'al 
support of the community 

IvsuSAici! GS Life is a dence of man — some say of the 
Devil, since Solomon made the smart remark that "there is no 
new thing under the sun " It was in 1705 the first life insur 
asce cfice, the Amicable, commenced bnsines*, amidst many 
prophecies of failure, and loud denunciations that it was flying 
in the face of Provideace Its plan was to znsure all, the young 
and the old, the sick and the sound, at one nnifonn rate of £5 
percent per annuin, and £7 per oeat eatranoe-ijoney, and it 
succeeded Other offices <oon followed in Lngland and in other 
parts of Enrope, but the Prcnidi, to maictam their usual eon 
Bistency of character, decreed Unnlawful, “because it is an 
ofience against public decency to eet a price upon the life of a 
freeman, which xs above all valuation " 

The system of life insurance is now firmly established m 
Europe, especiallv England . js ripidly growing into favour in 
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tTicUmttd Stalci, a’fd is daily Lccotnin? an Csscnlial 
divat lu all Iho pecuniar} tnnsacttoQs of the pcondcat It ts 
tbo dull/ of orcry mao, vlioso income depends on bu om 
exertions, to la) up a imoll portion of Ins carnin;r«, to prondo 
for that day when hn famil) shall bo dcpriic-d of hu ability to 
support them A eayrnsrofolcscnpeDCo a week, by a man aged 
thirty, will secure £lOO, payable at bis death, whencicr it 
may happen A man of small means, who negleota this dnty. 
rndanyrn tho futuro happiness and comfort of his family, when 
he mi^ht asoid it m eowbe should die within tho next year, 
or tho next ten years 

SiYinjrs Institutions and Life Irsuranco Companies orobotb 
Taloablo and cornmendable, nod it is pmdrnt to arail oneself 
of both Let the min who tbmka ho should learo his family 
X3,000 at his death, insure Ins life for £l 500 ; and whenerer ho 
pays tho premium on that, deposit a similar amemst m tho 
ilanB^ Iknk, and, in anyevenkho mil bo certain to leave 
hit family above destitution Tbo objections to a solo relianeo 
oa these banks arc, that they do not provide egamst early 
casualties, rciiuiro an immenso deal of fortitude in picehmjr 
times to add to tho deposits, or to keep from drawini; them out 
and using them , and. they have a tendency to produce a elose 
and miserly dispusiltoo Life insurance is free from these 
objections, and is urniuestionably good, 1 think, in priociplo, 
it needs, and is daily receiriog, improvement in i ractice, but 
ri^uires greater safeguards by law. 

There ore three kinds or classps of Life Assaronee Companies 
Tlie first and oldest is the proprietary or Joint Stock Company 
They aro established in the aame manner os other joint-stock 
compames, have an actually paid up capital, insure for certain 
hxed sums, without any participation in tho profits, which aro 
dmJed among tho proprietors of tho capital stock Their 
peculiar advantages arc, tho security of ths subscribed and 
nctnally paid up capital, and, whero not limited by state legis* 
lation, olso tho private wedtli of the individual partners If 
incorporated, however, tho individuals are not liable beyond 
the amount of their stock, unless expressly mode so in their 
charter or by law stoddudder u liable beyond tho omonnt 
of instalments remaining unpaid on his shares 

Tho second class, and by far the best, in my opinion, may be 
termed tho mixed— they are joint stock companies with a paid- 
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Qp capital , bnt, isstcad of mcrelj /Lxcd sazds to Iho 

insured at the tennmahon of life, they, after paying the stock- 
holders simple annual interest, and setting aside a contingent 
fond, divide the balance of the net profits among those who 
hare taken ont policies for life, and generally in the proportion 
of one-third to stock-holders and two thirds to policy-holders 
They combine the advantages of security of capital and a par- 
ticipation m the profits 

7hc other kind is the mutual^ which is similar in principle 
and organization to the Mutual Fire and Marine Insurance 
Companies The act of lotorporatioa usually prescribes that 
the company shall not i«sae a policy until a certain sum, say 
iC9,000, IS subscribed, the ^emtum on which is their capital 
lu mutual office*, tho whole profits, after deduchng expenses 
and a proportion for a guarantee fond, arc dindcd among those 
who are holders of policies for life Every ono insured is, during 
the existenco of the policy, a partner in the concern, and is 
mntually insurer and insur^ ^ough they have no prcrtonsly 
paid up capital, experience lias thus &r proved that they are 
equally secure witli tho others, every one insured having an 
interest in its prospenty; and they possess, la an emineot 
degree, the ingredients of popularity and asefalne«s 

In seleeliDg an office, caremustfirstbo taken os to its security, 
and Its reputation for good management, which u the mam 
thing, and then parhculir care must be taken in answering 
the questions in regard to the diseases which yon have had, 
that nothing be omitted, whether it be matcnal or immaterial 
It IS better not to insure at all, than, after pay ing premiums for 
years, your family finds the policyxoid B^cr your death, on 
account of some omission or misstatement. 1 would ndnsc 
every one who u not well acquainted with legal signification*, 
to select an oQtee in which all policies are declared indisputable 

It is true that all generally settle their losses with Ubcralily, 
and competition increases the sreunty in this respect , but no 
wide awake man should take a pr Iicy that will extend through- 
out years, with no stroncer guarantee than tl e liberality of a 
corporation Tho few policies which I have seen make the truth 
of one's own statement the basis of the contract, which is mcro 
reasonable, but assurance office*, of nU Imds, should adopt 
tbe principle of rendering every policy issued indefeasible and 
indisf ulable, and the fact of issmrg Ifcesaae, sufficient endesce 
a 
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of Uie \aIidil 3 'of tlio policy Those oflicca that adopt this pno* 
ciple sTicruld, other things bnnff eqofll receive the preference • 
Wo must now Icaro the tint division of our subject. Wt 
must DOW consider ourselves prepared tosupplyapubliodciaand, 
and inquire hoio tee eftall get evstcunert 


CHAmn Tii. 

oriT’so arosrr rv jiFnciiA’VDisiNo—covTi'nn'D 
Ifow 19 Get Outl^men 

Iv the progressive slasea of civiliration, men have held many 
fiToncous ideas, and have been chorRcnblc with mnoh folly, but 
1 om not ttwaro that tl any lime, or in any age they considered 
it suCeiest to place thcmseliesio one of the “ mam grooves of 
Immaa affiurs,*' and wait for fortune Uercanlile men have 
rcrtamly never entertained the idea that all lliat u necessary, 
m order to do busme's. is (o open a shop or store and stock it 
with merchandise To talc some means to inform the public of 
Uto nature of their business and solicit their patronage, has 
ever bc^n a matter of primary importance In the middle of 
the seventeenth eentory, t! e shopkeepers of London made known 
their business ricJ coce The masters or proprietors would take 
a turn before their door«, crying out, "What d ye lack, sir* 
what d'ye lad, madam ? and then run over a list of the com 
moditics they dealt in, and when tired, the task was assumed by 
the apprentice , thus mnkiag the city a Cabel of strange sounds 
This democratic era was succeeded by the ago of signs which 
genius soon improved and ornamented by all imaginable devices 
PaiatiDg, gilding, hoara’ heads flyingdragous andilying swans 
were conspicuous emblems As the capabilities of the printing 
press were developed, shrewd mca saw in it a chance to 
' universalizo their sign hoard they saw they could place 
upon it, not only their name and number, but a full account of 


* A short rule tor ncertuntag tbe expectabon of We, accordlnp to tlia 
KorUiuorton tables is to Uke thcasofmntlenamberss andthend rideb; 
two TnnsAinaalOycaraorag^iralliTe apontbeptneralavera^ Urears; 
fur 80 lass 40 is 4$ which dridedOrtwo leaves so rheeipectsbon atblrtli. 
(5 S5 rears and at one year S2 These ore etceptiTOS to the rule Thd ralue 

nfapolcr In easethelnsniodwHhcateseU is eonMdered worth aboolone. 
third of the whole amount of prem nmsDv^ have been pa-d 
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their stock, and their range of prices, they saw that they could 
challenge the attention not only of those who passed by their 
shop, but of men in all places, and at all tunes The present la 
the era of adrertising Adrertismg' is the best mode of draatng 
buyers that I can suggest. By means of it. men can sell articles 
that are Tolueless, and make foriune$ by tt t why should not 
those who haro yaluahle articles to dispose of? An extensive 
system of advertising is invariably resorted to by those who 
Lave trash to dispose of, and it saccecds , Low much easier, 
then, to sell a useful and valuable articlo? Adierttsiny and 
polUeness are the mam levers to get enstomers Advertising 
will draw them, ahilityto fill their orders will satisfy them, and 
politeness will induce them to buy 

AnvESTiaujo • — ** To the mercbact or dealer who is sure of 
his ability to fill orders on the most favourable terms the 
attainment of an ade<iuate publicity is the matter of primary 
concern If hu circle of trade is properly the district in which 
be lives, then he should take eflfectual moisures to let ever} 
family in the district know what he sells, and on what con 
ditiona It IS idle to speak of the cost as an impidiment Ho 
might as well object to the cost of sheltcrmg his goods from bad 
weather, protecting them from thieves or dealing them out to 
oustemers All the other oost of his business is incurred with' 
out adequate motive or return, so long os the essential clement 
of hia business is neglected or scrimped If his location and 
lus stock only entitle him to expect tho custom of his own 
township and neighbourhood, then be Bliould incur the expenses 
of fully informing that locally Just so with the wholesolo 
merchant who aspires to a custom co extensive with his Btate, 
lus section, or tho whole Union If he is prepared to satisfy 
so wide a demand on favourable terms, tbe expense of apprising 
those whom he desires for costomers of the nature of his business, 
the character of his stock, tbo range of his prices and the 
reasons why he should be dealt with, is ono which he cannot 
refuse to incur without gross incompeteney and ruinons pro* 
digality By thus refusing, be Increases bis expenses for rent, 
lights, fuel, clerk hire, do , from one half per cent to three, 
five, and in some cases ten per cent on his aggregate soles, and 
renders it morally impossible that he should sell at a profit, 

* Conclusion of Boraco Gmley • • Priac Essar on Artfcr* s i jj 
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and at the same tune as (dieapty as his more enterpnsiQS 
and capable ru als In eSect, he confesses defeat and incapacity, 
and retreats to the rear rank of his vocation 

“ Some men who know enough to advertise are yet so narrow 
as to confine their advertisements to journals of their own creed 
or party If they do not choose to trade with any bat men of 
like faith, this is wise , hut if they desire to have the whole 
puhlio for customers it is otherwise 

There is a large class vho delight to shine in newspapers 
and placards as wits and poets, and nnnonnce their wares tn 
second band jokes or in doggrel, fit to set the teeth of a duU 
saw on edge If their ohjett is notanety or ft laugh, this is the 
way to attain it , but if it be bnsincss, it would seem better to 
use the language of business Leave clowns' jests to the circus, 
and let sober men apeak ns they act, mth directness and 
decision The fewest words that wiU convey the advertiser’s 
ideas are the right ones 

“ Uen of hnsiness are hardly aware of the immense change 
which ft few years have wrought in the power of a public press 
A few years since, a circnlation of three thousand copies n as a 
very largo one for a daily paper Now there are journals issuing 
forty to fifty thousand copies doily, while lists of ten to twenty 
thousand are freijnently and rapi^y increasing As a gonend 
rule, an advertisement in a paper now will meet the eyes of 
four to ten times os many persons ns a like announcement 
would have done tnenty years ago It is easy to place one 
where it will meet the eyes of one hundred thousand persons 
within two days, or, by using I alf a doaen papers, to challenge 
the attention of half & nullioa of persons I7hen it is practicable 
to attain such publicity at the cost of a few pounds, and when 
some actually do attain it, how can those who neglect it expect 
to bmld up ft new busiuesst An old one may subsist until its 
kastomers gradually drop off by death or removal , but he who 
would build up a business now must ba ' like the time,’ and 
improve tbe advantages it offers Foremost among these is the 
facility now so cheaply ofibrded for general advertising To 
neglect it is like resolving sever to travel by steam or comma* 
meate hy telegraph It is to (dose one’s eyes to the light, and 
insist upon living in perpetual darkness An individual may 
do this at his own cost , hut a community— a class, will never 
act so insanely , and he who negli^te the advantages of adver* 
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tiamg, not only robs himself of ha fair adrantages, hut bestows 
the spoils on his wiser nrala ” 

PotiTENTSS 18 also a powerful Icrer in the hands of an able 
mam In the coarse of a hnsmess lifetime, there are many 
opportomhes for a merchant to enlarge the circle of hta fncnds 
by leaving a favonraWe impression on the minds of strangers 
Strangers freqaeatly call to get some information which is 
interesting or bcnclieial to themselves, and this is a golden 
opportunity A shrewd polite man will invariably satisfy their 
inqatncs with manifest goodwill to the best of Ins ability— a 
fool will invariably think himself too basy, when tbero is no 
immediate prospect of gain As the lifo of the merchant is tlie 
favourable opinion of tbo public, a shrewd man will seize hold 
of every opportunity to add to his troop of fncnds — a fool will 
mako a neutral his enemy 

Politeness has been defined to he rte ar< c/sAoirinp men, Sy 
tzternat «»yfii, the infernal regard we fiaee/ar (hem Itm» 
dieates a gtwd heart and a wise head It is sot limited m lU 
(jcprcssion to set forms or ceremonies nor can it be learned by 
any system of rules The same wudom that appreciates its 
raluc will direct lu the choice of the external signs by which to 
momfest it, and form the manners 

Uankind ara naturally polite There u nothing so graceful 
in its gestures and winning in its nays as ns unspoiled child 
It seems to be the private mark of tbo great Creator, stamped 
on tlie infant's brow by the masafacturer's own hand, to tell 
the world that he is of the family of man Its import u Under* 
stood m every langoago and in every clime Hat, like any 
other private mark, meu may scratch it off, and mala them* 
selves beasts— they may counterCrit it, and make themselves 
fools— or they may set it otT, polish it, exhibit it, and make 
themsches gentlemen. Pobteuesa has a great aOlnity wiUi 
nature It w ofleact found ‘ za lowly jieJj with smoky rafters, 
thm in tapestry halls and courts of princes." lien in cities 
aro liable to becoma unpolite They are liable to contract a 
contempt for their spenes They become acquainted with Ibeir 
rices and famUior with their miseries, and soon lose that 
internal regard and reverence which one hnman being should 
have for another The eultivatioa of the mind and of the 
heart will check this tendency « and I regard it no small com* 
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ncndatioQ of a mcrcantilo life tbat it demands a closu att''n 
ties to Uio forms of politeness, even if tho cssenca be isantint, 
MotiTCs oro inscmtabla to m<»^ kos, and the man nbo shows 
that ho is dcairons of pUasisg anothoT may chaiitahly he pre- 
sumed to have some latcmol regard for him The merchant of 
tho present and the next age must be a polite man Tho boors 
hare had their day Henceforth, they will only succeed where 
gold can be picked up as tlie Israelites did the manna Com 
petition, in less fortunate places, will drive them to their proper 
vocation of tending snine 

Pohieneta is nsisr a tr{/U, and there are tio trifles i;i lustness 
Email things may produce mighty censctiucneis hveTy one 
who has risen to cmincnco from a humble station can. if he 
will take the trouble, point to the precise period in his life when 
a change was unexpectedly wrought in his favour , and, if he 
examines closely, he will find it associated with some trivial 
ciroumstanec, or caused by some hiunblo instroment One 
morning a poor old soldier called at the shop of a hairdresser, 
who was busy with hu castomers. and asked relief, stating that 
ho had stayed heyond his leave of absence, and unless ho eonld 
get a lift on tho coach, fatigue and severo punishment awaited 
him The hairdresser listened to his story rc<pcctfully, and 
gavohitn a goinea *' Qod bless you, sir)’ said the veterau, 
astonished at the amount “ How can 1 repay you ) 1 have 
nothing in the world but this." puUiog out a dirty piece of 
paper from his pocket , it is a receipt fur mokiog blacking , it 
IS the best that was ever eeeo . many a half guinea 1 have had 
for it from the officers, ondmony bottlesihave sold, may you 
be able to get somethiag for it to repay you for your kindness 
to the poor soldier 1 ” That dirty piece of paper was the receipt 
for the renowned Day and Martin’s blacking , and that hair- 
dresser the late wealthy Mr Day. whose manufactory is one of 
the ornaments of London, and whoso palace in the Regent’s 
Park rivals in magnificence the mansions of the nobility 
■* Tlxre Is ■ tMe in Uie aDUrt of men 
Which takeD»ttt*flood,lendsontofoitaiie 
OnuHcd »U Ite ol lUtir Ufa 

I( bound In ehalloM aod la miseries ** 

It 13 a Wise ordination of Providence that we cannot foresee 
the golden moment of opportumty, bo that we may plant our- 
selves on tho rock of pnnciples which the wisdom of ages has 
built up, and that we may at all times hold ourselves in readi- 
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ness to emlrace opportam^ 'Were it otliemise we should 
Iiare no present interest to act prudently, nnd could aBbrd to 
indulge in negligence 

It IS well always to remember that relations in bnsmcss are 
continually changing The stranger of to day may be the 
creditor of to-morrow , and the harsh creditor of one week may 
he an nnfortunata debtor in the next Banks sometimes shut 
down, and a loan would be conreaicnt. A better than Bhylock 
might answer to the man who considered it tmnece'sary to be 
polite to strangers or inferiors, 

' Tou rpnm d me i a | another 
You d me dost and for these cevrittut 
lailend fon tbos (ddcIi roone; 

It 18 a matter of daily ohserration that tbe Jews are mere 
successfol in money getting than any other people As rich as 
a Jew is a ptorerb How to acconnt for this— to what cause to 
ascribe it— has no doubt been a puzale with many If the fol* 
lowing statement he correct, there is no difQeuIty u accounting 
for it The politest people in the world ore not the French, 
theFnglish, the American, tbe Italian, nor tbe German, hut 
the Jewish For the Jews are maltreated, and rceiled and 
despoiled of their cinl privileges and their social rights , yet 
are they ererywhero polite olfahle, m'lnnating, and con 
deseendins’ They arc rcmarkahle for their industry and per 
sercrance , indulge m few or no rccnminations , arc faithful to 
old associations more respectful of the prejudices of others 
than these are of theirs , not more rcrldly minded and money- 
loving than people generally are, and everything considered, 
they surpass all nations in courtesy, affability, and forbearance 
Few per^s excel in address a bright and polished Jew 
There is no rusticity among that people * 'Whether the repre- 
sentation bo correct or not wo scarcely krow, as the majority of 
the reputed Jews in this country, c^peciolly th'Be in the 
clothing trade, are a mongrel nee but it is certain tliat, by 
doing likewise, we wonld be on the high road to snccess. 

J^olUenest w not wecnstsleat taih firmness It is only the 
polite mm who dares at all tunes to refuse doing that which his 
judgment condemns. '*iIo«tmcn,” says Lord Clarendon "are 
slaves hecaufe they cannot pronoaa^o the monosyllable 'No' 
A polite man may pronounce it whenever he chooses, with Icis 
danger of o"" nee than a rude man’s * Tes.*" 
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Folitenesa is not inMniistenj triM a 'proper degree of tpint 
"Whea wo baxe to 4cal mUi a bully, tesutaaco u oar oaly 
alternative Any sign of deference or aabmission will only 
provoko increased rudeness A polite man never undervalues 
himself ITc that sofTi-ra himself to bo ridden, says Burton, 
or that, thioagb pusiUanunity or sottisbsess, wiU let every 
man baHIe him, shall bo a langhing stock to float at As a car 
that Etws through a village, if ho clap his tail between his legs, 
and run away, every enr will imnit over him , but if he bristle 
himself up, and stand to it, and give a counter snarl, there # 
not A dog dares meddlo with him Thera is much in a man’s 
coarage and duercet carriage of hims If 

Foliteness is not tneonustent with religion It is a mistaken 
notion that somo professors of religion seem to have, that 
bluntness is a mark of sincerity. Toung men frequently com. 
plain that they take advantage of interviews on business to 
read moral lectures, and enforce doclnsal points As I am not 
of the brotherhood, I will merely commend to llicir attention 
an observation of Brother Sharp’s in Discourse VIII , vol v 
" As for our Saviour he was a person so far from being moroso 
or reserved m hu carnage, or a lover of singularity, so tar from 
setting up a way of conversation of his own making, distinct 
fhom the way he feund la the world, that he woa the most free, 
obliging, civil, and, if I durst use the word, I would say the 
most eamplacent person that ever appeared in the world ’ A 
careful observance of his sermon on the Ulonnt will make a 
polite man 

Politeness has no identity with foppery, prudery, pomp, or 
afiectation These are its counterfeits The choice of Iho 
external signs or manners is, os was said before, a matter for 
the exercise of individual wisdom Polite men have not always 
the most fluished manners, nor are those who have the latter 
always polite Infonningthemanncrs, what is horrowed from 
study or observation must be adopted to the natural character, 
or it will not set well That which la eminently becoming in 
one man is the opposite in another Manners are best taugbt 
in childhood and youth, and when acquired later are rarely 
perfect But care must be taken that the mind be not confused 
by many rules, nor overwhelmed by minute observations 
Chesterfleld wrote three volumes on the graces to bis eon, and, 
ns miebt have been expected, he made a very awkward booby 
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of him To htLve tbe desire of pleesing^ elways uppermost m 
the mind, u the mam thin? Ue \rho mantfesU a destre*Xo 
please under all circumstancea and to oil men, u a poUte matt 
•n-hatever may be his manners Bnt the latter are by no means 
to be despised and he who poase«ses them la perfection, or can 
attain them, is a fortnnafe and a well armed man 

The BeT John Todd, in hu work to stndents gires soma 
hints for the cultiTation of pohteoesa that are Worthy of 
attention 

Qis first rnleis, that Goad humour tt essentialto pohlentst 
and by good humour he says he means ‘ the habit of being 
easily pleased It must arise from Lind feelmga withm and 
It may bo an encouragement to know that erery cxeroise of 
these Lind feelmga will snrely increase them, so that what is 
begun as a duty will soon become a pleasure ‘ "VTo all Lnow 
that outward expressions of kindness hare no value any further 
than as they are an index of the feelings withm bnt it is n 
Lind proTision of Providence that even the outward erprese on 
of Lindness has a tendency to cultivato the feelings of good 
wilL' 

2 That the eidtication <>f the conseienee ttUl increase your 
foUlenets 

“The very ipmt of tho Gospel is that yon lovo your neigh 
boar os yourself, and oU Lnow that is true politeness w that, 
when you seo an impobte man make great pretensions to rcb 
gion, yon give him credit for having probably deceived himself 
'ion may now he able to thmk of a man who is nolonons for 
being wicked Look at turn, and see if he he not far from 
bemg a man of pobteness Look again, and see if his wicLcd 
ness did not first commence at the point of being impolite 
towards men , for impudence towaros men will almost lavanably 
lead to disrespect of God , eo that he who begins by throwing 
nside kind and proper feelings towards bis fellow* will most 
assuredly end in despising the commands of his Maker TIio 
best way, then, to become a man of politeness, is to begin with 
the heart, to act on the pnnaple of making every one as happy 
as in yonr power, because yon would have all others do so to 
you." 

3 Cheerfulness w essenttat to a pohte man 

' A. gloomy, melancholy man can never think of much except 
Limself He cannot forget eo important a personage to attend 
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to you He may have cause fhe all hia bad feelings, sufficient 
to eacnse them, but you cannot coont any of them as being 
very tindly towards others For the purpose of appearing 
cheerM, you, must really feel so , and to feel oheetful yoU must 
be in good health No one can feel cheerful with a severe 
toothache upon him, or while taming and tossing upder a 
burning fever Your health must be good, and kept good by a 
frugal diet, and a regular course of ciercue It is impossible 
for the mind to he cheerful, and the spirits buoyant, nithont 
this No man ought to undertake to pass himself off lO com* 
pany, or expect to render bunself even tolerably agreeable, for 
a single day, unless he has prepared himself by some sttitable 
exercise The cheerfulness and buoyancy of a hunting-party 
13 proverbial, it is owing to the fact they are all taling on 
agreeable exereue, without having an object before them of 
importance enough to do anything TOete than barely exwto 
them There is no real Lfe but cheerful life , therefore raletu- 
dinariass should be sworn, before they enter into company^ not 
to eay a word of themselves until the meeting breaks up " 

"The cnltiratiOQ of friendship will add to your politeness, 
for, so far from rendering tbo heart selfish by giving worm 
nflectionsto afow choice fnends, it mil become mm gefiorems 
towardsothen ” "He that has no one to love or to confide in, bos 
littlo to hope He wants the radical principle of liappiuess, 
and he who wants this, will in vaiii strive to be a happy man, 
or to confer happiness upon others *’ 

The propriety of dwelling upon this subject so long may be 
fluestioned, but ita importance must be my excuse Politeness 
IS an important agent in getting money, and, what is better 
still, it makes business an ogreeaUe occupahoa "When business 
men negket politeness towards each other, the world vriU bo n 
boar garden, and business a treadmill It is the life, animation, 
beauty, poetr) of business, that gives it all its flavour It is a 
virtue, too, tbatneeds, and will bear extension JlfereAoBts ore 
poUU enough to euttomeri teko iuy goods, and to those who pay 
fuonry, hut all are not aliiaye polite to uifenors, and to those 
who coma to reecice money The man who cannot bear dunning 
should not run in debt, and the man who is insulting, when 
dunned, should feel the virtoe of the law Clerks arc polite 
enough to tl eir superiors in power, but they aro not always 
pobte to strangers who ask from them information within tbcir 
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)u}Owled^ Bat the mam deficteney m pobteness u foond in 
what are caUed the lower and the higher classes Professional 
men are rarely pobte They aecm to rely npon their character 
and talents for success and hence despise the small courtesies 
of bfe Let a slrauffcr go into their office*, and ask ®Qme slight 
informaaon, and it is ten chances to one that he will not receive 
a satuCicto^ reply No station, rank, or talents can ever 
excuse a man for neglecting the cinlitiea due from man to man 

"When Clement SlY ascended the papal chair, the amha'ssa 
dors of the * 0 Tcral states represented at bis conrt waited on his 
hobness with their congratnlations As they were introduced 
and aevcrilly bowed he also bowed to return the compliment 
On this, the master of ceremonies told his hobness that he 
should not have returned their salute "Oh, I beg your 
pardon,* *aid he , "I hare not been pope long enough to forget 
good manners " 

It u well to remember that the end of bnsiness is happiness, 
and all that wo gam on the road is so much clear gam hluch 
of life 25 necessarily passed ta bosmess psrsnits, end all have 
an interest m making its traxtsactions as pleasant and agreeable 
&s possible 

“To knew 

Ttitt wfaleh before iu li«* tn daiir iifr 
!> tbe prime vueoio) «b»t Umore, isfuise 
Or«iDpihir<i orfmdlRirerlinorr 
AbA noCrri as tn thini^ titat not emeem os 
Vopncuid rmprepurJ 

Tho tl ml and last part of our subject, '* The charactenstica 
and duties of the incrthant or the troo man of husitte*s,' is 
treated of in the following chapter by the Hon. HLraec Greeley, 
who^ able Essay on Advertisio'’, winch we have given before, 
made mo solicitous to obtain kis views for the benefit of my 
readers, and who, so far ns my oxp'Wienee goes, may be cited as 
n pattern of the true l)anac«s eourtesv, as he is an example of 
industry and eclf-cultivatioo Jlr Greeley miy entertain 
notions on matters purely spccnlaUvc, with which wo cannot 
accord, but none can deny him eminent sagacity m the manage- 
ment of hj5 own basjncs.% smeen^ of purp'^c, moral upright- 
ness, and a rcmaihable vigou’* of thought and exprc««ioa Ho 
may think that the whole machine of soc ety should bo taken 
apart and remodelled, while we think it only needs some 
repairs to work capitally we’l, but this docs net affect tho 
value of his judgment on the prayer mode of making the 
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repairs, if tbat is the coarse determuied upon Id the fdlioriog 
otig:iaal and eioelleat Prire Essay, written for this work, he has 
shown how men may make their bnsiness more sncccssfui, and 
at the same time benefit their fellow^men, and we solicit for it a 
candid and attestiro pcmsal, la the hope that, if the judgment 
approres, correct sentiments mil beget correct condnet 


CHAPTER Yin. 

flEtiiiO jto’rrr nr uenciiiLaDisiva— covcLcnEfi 
The Trve Man 0 / Bv*tnet» — By Horace OreeJey 
" *As a nail stlcketh fast between the Joinings of the stones,* 
says Ecclesiastieiis, ' so doth sin between buyer and seller * 
Iho miter does not mean to assert this os an unrarying fact, 
but to indicate a general tendency There t» temptation, there 
» peril to integrity, in the position and aUiludeof a Jailer, 
and this danger should bo pointed out, so that it maybe aroided 
It 18 a fearful thing to stand taee to face with the fact, that if I 
were only able to buy such a one's property, or sell him mine, 
before ho could reeeiro the news brought from Europe by the 
last steamship, my fortune would bo made It must be hard 
for a merchant to know that if to day’s telegraphic despatches 
would only embody the news, even though false, of a killing 
frost throughout the ooUoa growing region, or the conflagration 
of all the mercantile quarter of New Orleans, he would be 
solrent and wealthy, while in the absence of such tidings be 
must inevitably saspend payment hlercantile intcgrit} is sub. 
jected to tnal of which the fanner or artisan lives and dies in 
happy unconsciousness,— tnals none the less teal, that we all 
know how false and fleeting is the success or deliverance 
achieved through wrong doing For ages, for centuries, men 
have repeated, parrot like, the axiom that ' Honesty is the best 
policy yet liow many profoundly realize its truth ? How 
many really believe that ft man in pecuniary difficulty, who 
might extricate himself by a night of fortunate gambling, would 
be most nnwise in consenting to do so 1 It is so easy to be 
superficislly honest, m the absence of any strong temptation to 
knavery, that a great many who are ingrained rascals liave 
never yet suspected the fa^ A youth launches gaily and 
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hopefoHy on the sea of actire bfe, and eails emoolhlj on ite 
placid bosom, impelled bj gentle, faTonnng gales, nnthmking 
of penJ, and tmsnspecting the neigbboorhood of adrersitr— 
what can he learn from each a Toyaget In the ab<^nce of 
danger, what la proved by hij freedom from fear* Blest with 
abundance and ease, what merit is there m his refraining from 
deception and robbery t And thus it chances that very much 
which passes current for honesty is only undeveloped or unde 
tcctcd knavery 

"Integrity is the corner stone of the c! aracter of the true 
man of business, in whose absence the whole edifice topples to 
its mm It IS quite possible, nay, it is notorious, that dishonest 
men have acquired wealth by trafSc , but they ore exceptions 
to the general rule and their success hollow and unreal at best, 
was a consequence of some good quality they possessed and not 
of their lack of the best quality of all If twenty have succeeded 
oat of one hundred merchants who have traded m any country, 
or u any particular block in some city, at least fifteen of them 
would prove, on a careful scrutiny, to have been more upright 
and conscientious than the great mass of their less fortunate 
rivals. Tainly shall a man hope to lire and tlinvo by buying 
and selling after his neighbours, hu customers, haie learned 
by sad experience that hu word is not reliable , that hia repre- 
sentations of the cost or quality of hu wares arc not to be trusted 
Of two persons of equal capacity, who has e been ten years in 
trade, ono having acquired therein only experience, with the 
decided confidence of his neighbours ond a fair circle of dealers 
and customers, while the other bas amas«ed some twenty 
thousand dollars, but at the cost of a reputation for slippenncss 
and dishonesty, the latter is this day the poorer man, as time 
will clearly establish holhing is more common, or more fatal, 
than the graspmg of an advantago at the co^t of ten times its 
value , and he who has traded out fais neighbour’s good opinion 
IS pfetty certain to die a poor man, however high the pneo for 
w^ch he sold it. 

"But intcgnty, though mdispen’able, is not all suEc'cnt as 
a basis of the true mercantile character The true merchant 
must bo impelled to his vocation by a connction that therem 
can he best serve God by blessmg mankied The merchant is 
an intermediate, an clectno wire, a channel of intercourse, 
betweea producers in differtn* sections, chmc«, or countries. 



6iace it u certaia Uiat llio heat o£ the tropics gcniunates and 
ripens many useful plants Trhiidt conid never mature under the 
slues of the temperate zone» while even the polar re^ons con* 
tribute many things to the eustenance and comfort of man which 
could not be advantageously produced elsewhere, the honest 
and capable exchanger of the divcrao products of theso varymg 
latitudes js a common benefactor. Though not literally a pro- 
ducer, he IS essentially and practically so, by enabling each 
customer to satisfy his legitimate wants more cheaply and 
thoroughly than he otherwise could do. and thereby inciting to 
greater activity and efficiency in production. Without com- 
merce, many who now earn and enjoy the material comforts of 
civilization would rest contented with the few rude and scanty 
devices and satisfactions of barbarism Commerce increases 
both the impulses toward, and facihties for, perpetual progress 
in the useful arts, whereof intellectual progress » the natural 
counterpart and concomitant The mcr^ant, therefore, whoso 
sole attachment to his calling is n sordid lost of gain, coupled 
with a belief that ha can acquire property faster or easier by 
exchanging others' products thm by directly prodocing himself, 
IS most unlikely to honour his vocation, or even to be eminently 
successful in the ranks of its volancs 
"Assuming, then, that lotegnt), with an earnest conviction 
that this IS for him the path of duty and of philanthropy, 
should form the bases of tlie character and career of a true 
merchant, let mo proceed to indieatc some of the qualities and 
capabilities for which he sbnuld be disbnguished — 

"I —He should be f/ieiJiodieal and exact m bis calculations 
and dealings His promises, however casual their ongm or 
trivial their subject, should be performed to the letter, and ho 
should insist on the like good faith from others, under penalty 
of never confiding a second time in one who has forfeited his 
word The property or interest imnadiately involved may be 
of ttifticg value, but truth is no trifle The merchant should, 
as early as practicable, separate bis customers and others with 
whom he deals into two classes— those whoso word is to be 
implicitly relied on, and the other sort— and thenceforth treat 
each class according to their respective meats To the latter 
he should say ftankly, whenever the proper opportunity presents 
Itself—* I cannot again confide in your word, because you Lave 
shown mo that you either cannot or will not redeem it I do 



majority, a Umptation and facility for frencral improvidence 
and ovcr.tradine— '‘Jlr President,' said the cccentno John 
Ilandolp1),intemptinglnm*eUitione of his»enatonaldiatTibe3, 
'1 have discovered the philosopher’s stone 1— It consists of foQi’ 
short words of homely EnRlish,— Pay oi you go ' 

" III — Ofl the tamo pnnmplc the tcue tuerchantwiUcarefaUy 
consider, in selecting his goods, not merely « hether be can tell 
them at a proht. hut whether that profit, should he accept it. 
would not Im made at the expense of the moral and pecuniary 
welfare of the commnnity. He might seem to male a large 
profit on alcoholiQ hcTerjiges, implements of gamisg, &c • hot 
he knows, in the first place, that ho has no moral right to make 
money m any such way; and, next, that all the deni’s gold 
that may thus bo realized u sure to raniih, like dttam-won 
treasures, even while the hand fiercely clutches it The mer* 
chant uho sells intoxieatuig liquors is burning np his customers 
for the little fat he can fry out of them, and wasting BiOe>tenths 
of it la the process He gets some four guineas clear profit on 
n pipe of brandy, and usee up. by aeUing at, n customer, out of 
whom he made ten pounds a year, and who, fallmg into intern' 
peraneo and insolreoey, does him out of forty pounds or ao 
charged on his books Thus, oil (nfiic which panders to vicious 
Appetites 13 ruinous to (he legitimate business of the dealer, 
and every shilling of profit he secures by it costs him ten, 
twenty, or thirty , but, even if such were not the fact, he has 
no nght to seek gam through the enlargement of Satan’s king- 
dom The end of his mortal existence is quite other than that. 
Ho IS here to do good and not evil , to erect barriers to the 
spread of vice, and not to facilitate and profit by Us diffusion 
He may, indeed have a gdod opporlunilif to secure gam in this 
way, but to argue thcuce that be has a right to do so, is to 
sanctify the treachery of Judas, and proclaim his earning of the 
thirty pieces a 'fair business transaction ’ 

“ IV —But the merchant’s virtue should he not merely nega« 
tive and obstructive — it should be positively and octivcly 
beneficent He should use the opportunities afforded by his 
vocation to foster agncultuial ond mechanical improvement, to 
advance the cause of education, and diffuse the principles not 
only of virtue, hut of retmement and correct taste He should 
he CQutiaually on the watch, fiia whatever seems coleulatcd to 
instruct, ennoble, refine, dignify, and benefit the community m 
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Ivliich he li76s He should be an early and generous patrOU of 
useful inventions and discovenes, so far ns his position and 
means will permit He should be a regular purchaser of new 
and rare booksi such as the majority will not buy, yet onght to 
read, with a view to the widest dissemination of the truths 
they unfold If located lu the country, he should never visit 
the city to replenish his stock without endeavonnng to bring 
back something that will afford valuable saggcstions to his 
customers and neighbours If these arc in good part farmers, 
and no store in the vicinity is devoted especially to this depart* 
ment, he should he careful to keep a supply of the best ploughs 
and other implements of farming, as well as of the choicest 
seeds, cuttings, &o , and of those fertilising substances best 
adapted to the soil of his township, or most advantageously 
transported thither , and these he should be very willing to sell 
at cost, especially to tho poor or the pennnons, in order to 
encourage their general acceptance and use Though he make 
no profit directly on the sale of these, he is indirectly bot sub 
stantially htnejited by uhat$oevtr thall tnereate the annual 
production of hts lownthtp, and thus the abthiy of cue 
iomers to purchase and consume hts goode The merchant 
whose customers and neighbours ore enabled to tnrn off sixty, 
a hundred, a hundred and fifty, or two hundred pounds* worth 
of produce per annum from farms which formerly yielded hut 
twenty or forty pounds’ worth beyond the direct consumption 
of their occupants, is la the true and safe road to competonco 
and wealth, if he knows how to manage his business Tvery 
wild wood or wasto morass rendered arable and fruitful, every 
field made to grow fifty bushels of grain per acre, where hnt 
liftcen or twenty were formerly realized, is a new tributary 
to the stream of his trade, and so clearly conducive to his 
prosperity 

" V,— For a higher reason than thu, but not therefore in 
Ignorance of the fact, be should bo a steadfast and liberal 
patron of religions instmction and worship, of intellectual 
culture and discipline, of temperance, of egncultural societies, 
and mechanics* associations and whatever sensibly conduces 
either to diffuse and strengthen morality, or to ennoble and 
increase industry A commumly wherein God is not obeyed, 
and labour is not respected, must seem, to any reflecting man, 
a very undesirable place for the training of his children. 
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Then Ufe can rarely be trrnqiul and liappy, tbcro property 
can hardly bo sccare . thero tho awccU of peace and content' 
meat con seatecly be enjoyed tiuot^h a ecnea of years. If it 
were possible for the atheist or tho sensualist to be truly wise, 
he would labour to inenleato and diffuse tho great fundaineutal 
truths of religion and morality, if from no higher motire than 
a selfish regard for hu ovrn case and safety Nations, states, 
and fiaallct comTanmlics anbsut by faith and virtue, and 
pensh through tho disintegrating influences of sensuality and 
vice That community uhieh has east off all faith in the 
innsiblo and cTerlasting, and cut doffm its creed to a mere 
recognition of the material and tho palpable — which realizes 
only that angaria sweet, that fire will burn, and that ‘ginger 
IS hot 1* the mouth * — is on tho broad highway to destruction, 
hon'ever dazzling its present outward show of prospenty 
“ VI — The tfuo merchant will boaliberol but disenminatmg 
supporter of the press m hu locality He will net feel an obli- 
gation to patroniso any and overything that wean the form of 
a newspaper, but will scan carefully tho intellectual ability and 
moral fitacss of tboso who aasomo the lofty responsibility of 
public teaching through the press He will not etnoungo the 
dusemmation nor contmuonco of journals edited by the incom- 
petent or unworthy , but, if there bo nemo other than ^ese 
already in existence in hts conoty. ho will oombine with men 
like himself to procure the establishment of such a journal as is 
needed, or the transfer of one already existing into tho hands of 
some one qualified to guide opinion and dispel mental darkness 
Such a journal he will hb^lly and steadily encourage and 
support, by advertising in its columns ot good prices, byurging 
upon other business men tho duty of doing likewise, and by 
soliciting his customers and neighbours to giro it at least their 
subscriptions, regularly continned, and uniformly paid in 
advance By pursuing this eonrsc, the merchant may do very 
much toward the diffusion of intelligence the predominance of 
sound principles, and the pnnfication of morals He need not 
be a political brawler, nor habitnal agitator on any subject—* 
there is a more excellent way Ho may give to an approved 
and influential jonmal m his county from forty to one hundred 
guineas’ worth of advertising per annum, and procure fren 
others, by the power of his sidicitations and example, five times 
as much more , while each iiaiuc ad led to the list of its sub- 
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scnbcrs extends tbo publicity of Ws oniioancemcnts, and their 
potency in cnlargins his bosmess Thus will he exert a noise- 
less, unmtemiitted influence in diminishing tho langdom of 
darkness, extending the sway of virtue, and laying deep and 
broad the foundations of general and personal prosperity. 

“Til— The true merchant nriU not bo likely to forget that 
his essential function is that of an exchanger of products, and 
not merely that of a seller Ja gneaf cities, and aC certain com- 
mercial points, this function is properly scbdivided, not merely 
between huyera of produce and sellers of goods, but usually 
between many diiTerest classes of sellers and buyers , dry 
goods, groceries, paints, meats, breadstofis, &o &c, being 
aeretally bought and sold by dealers in each particular depart- 
ment. It IS othero'iso, howexer, throughout a good part of the 
country, where, from the necessity of the case, the aame person 
is both buyer and seller, and d^s in nearly every variety of 
product exported, or fabric required by the people of his neigh- 
bourhood. Here the merchant should bo not more solieitons to 
sell goods than to enable Lis customers readily to pay for them . 
to which end he should zealously promote every effort by fea- 
eibla means to increase their facilities of communication with 
the seaboard, and to bnog markets for tbcir products nearer to 
their doors by there calling into existence new branches of 
industry and building up or reviving manufactures No wise 
merchant will fear that his trade wiU suffer by thw diversi 
ficahon of pursuits ■ for abundant experiencohas demonstrated 
that they huy moit from ahnxid who produce most and tii 
yreatest vanety at home Thus, Massachusetts consumes far 
more (m value) of foreign products per annum thou North 
CaroliM or Tennessee, because tho wido extension of her 
manufactures has rendered her industry far more universal, 
and has, by largely inercasiog her aggregate of production, 
correspondingly increased her power of purchase and consump- 
tion ■Whether by reducing tbo expense of reaching a distant 
market, or by bringing a market for their surplus productions 
much nearer, tho merchant who conduces to tho essential 
advantage of his neighhonrs, his customers, ministers thereby 
to his own thrift and solid prosperity 

“ These su^stions might bo indefinitely extended, but 
enough has been said to show that the mercantile is properly a 
beaefioeat and liberalising vocation, and the merchant’s truo 
p2 



interests are deeply iniroren nith tlioso of the commuDity from 
which he draws his sustenance The sordid trader may narrow 
and degrade this vocation into that of a mere money.getter~a 
shave— a cormorant 1 but, if so he does violence to its nature, 
and wrong to its high minded devotees If each merchant 
would but realize what is the true spirit, what are the esseu 
tial requirements, what the beneficent capabilities of Isis 
calling, he could scarcely fail to live worthily and usefully, 
and transmit an honoured name to his children May the 
time speedily arrive when none hnt the true merchant can find 
customers whereby to live, and when the knavish, the unprin* 
cipled, the rapacious the vicious, shall be driven into employ* 
ments where their moral defects, if not thoroughly remcuied, 
shall he less widely infiuential and less glaringly pernicious! 
That such a time Kill come, the steady diiTusioa of knowledge, 
the prevalence of observation and reficction, render all but 
inevitable ** 


CHAPTER IS 

uow TO ort men nr 8pfcfutiot 
Bn a MerAantof Baton 

" The attributes which constitute greatness in man are bc> 
stowed reluctantly on individuab A good poet is the pet of 
an ago , a great general u the marvel of a century , and a pro. 
found speculator a rarer gift than either Every scicnco has 
its laws, and when we neglect laws we are in ignorance 
Empiricism disappears, and quackery takes flight when ne 
discover the law of a phenomenon The laws of spccuhtion 
ore not well understood , indeed, they may m part bo consi 
dered not well established Let ns attempt the labour of 
laying down the necessary rules which ought to govern this 
great art 

“And hero in tho outset we apprise the reader that, mas 
much as one man’s wisdom or expenence would he a very 
insulBcient guide m this great smirch for truth which has a 
big bag of money at tho end, we have not undertaken to rely 
on our own acquired skill in money making, but have made 
free with the knowledge of others Tho principles, tho facts, 
the maxims, and the judgmentow^eh we design (o set forth 
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are portly on^nol and partiy compiled Few mea bare writ* 
ten books without saying something wise on the subject of 
money-getting What wo have learned from divers sources 
respecting this matter may be reduced to the following 
heads — 

“ In the first place, he it observed that successful speculation 
is not m general mere luck, tike that of Lord Timothy Lexter, 
of ifewburyport, when he sent the cargo of warming pans to 
the West Indies, for, notwithstanding this instance of fortu 
sate miscalculation, Dexter commonly based bis speculations 
upon good calculation and foresight Ignorant as he was of 
geography and domestic life m the tropics, he had a knowledge 
of human nature, and a shrend instinct in money matters 
lie studied and calculated , and a fool who proceeds by study 
and calculation will do better than a wise man who tries to do 
without them 

“ In the second place, it must not be forgotten that there is a 
wide and essential diferenco between and Oa* two 

things which are very apt to he confounded together m theory 
and practice It is true that trade and speculation meet in 
State Street, but they have in them nothing m common , and 
although the objoot of each is a Califoruia at home, they 
search for its discovery by totally dilTerent roads The trader, 
properly speaking has nothing to do with business but to sticl 
to it , and as every business must pay, and all sorts of business 
iQ the long run are e<tual]y profitable, small gams, carefully 
accumulated, in time realize a fortune Tou ore surpnsed 
that many men fail in busiuess , but bo assured that the fault 
was in the bankrupt, not lu the hosmess Trade, of necessitj 
must pay, and in the long ran the gams must exceed the 
losses, otherwise there could be no trade 

“ LeSect on this fact a moment, and then proceed to another, 
namely, that traders who know their business are unafiected 
by change m prices , they lose on their goods when prices fall 
hut they gam when prices rue *Put that ogaiust that,’ and 
if your book keeping be correct, one in the course of time 
balances the other 

“The speculator is a xery different person Like the last 
new comet, he acknowledges a law of his own He does con* 
cem himself in the rise and fall of prices, for they deepi) con- 
cern him The trader depends on customers , the speculator 
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Iia^ none The trader depends upon small, bnt regular gams < 
the speculator looks to sudden and oecentrio enncliment Tho 
u >rld 13 his market 

“No doubt, speculation is a lottery, but so is gorng to Cab- 
forma Emco the suppression of lotteries in Massachusetts, 
mercantile speculatiou, daring, dashing, hazardous, break neck 
ad\ entures hare greatly increased, not only m actual amount, 
but pTopoTtionally in compansen 'with regnlar trade The 
f ict 19, there IS a certain quantum of the spirit of the inld and 
eager and hazardous adrenture over in the community, and it 
ttiU seek exercise and gratification m some form or other 
People who bought lottery tickets thirty years ago now buy 
' faiic) stock ' in railroads, holes of cotton, hags of colTee, or the 
promises of such thiugs— go to bed and dream of castles in the 
Mr— the aamo as formerly Then they paid fixe dollars for a 
ohance-'iiow fire theusaod 

“Men therefore tctll speculate, though to the umuitiated 
speoulation has all tho risk of lottery dealing "SVb will 
attempt, for this reason, tojnitialo those who ore bent on this 
coarse of adrenturo 

“ Three things are essential to a successful speculator— ftme, 
capital and couroye . and these ore of little asail mthout 
liidgmcnt All speculation bos reference to a future, in which 
the question of time is laToIvcd Kesults are never immediate 
Capital— everybody knows nothing can bo done without that 
and, if a man wants courage let him draw a handcart, sell 
ruction matches about the sbeets, get in coal, shovel snow, 
(lean boots or sit in bis chimney comer, and wish he had an 
(kce under the government he will never make a speculator . 
1 r he ought to be large of faith— a bebever in things not seen 
\ctmty 13 essential to trade , patience m speculation NotIuDg 
19 to be done when nothing is to be gamed— a maxim which, 
from the obvious cause of the necessi^ of keeping customers 
cannot always be followed m trade Watchful ever, must wo 
here ‘ bide our time,’— the proper tune for buying, the proper 
tune for selling , altbough, no doubt, it is eqiuUy necessary to 
strike, to act decisively, when that time umves That, in fact, 
nothing be done, when nothing diould be done, is, in the pre- 
sent instance, at least, not so easy to a mercantile man as may 
bo imagined, for a man of business must always bo doing, 
wlietbeT at a profit or a loss, while the periods between the 
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tiiiyiQ? and the sellisf: point, or one epecolation and another, 
arc nceo'sanly long, dreary interrals of idleness, whicli afford 
no room for tho exercise of ilia faculties lie is therefore, apt 
tc tale a narroir, peddling nerr at things, bo different irom the 
qualibes required in the more abstracted, if not higher, calling 
h«re tales into view 

“The time for entering on trade u when things aro at their 
worst, and that is not a bad time to enter on speculation , you 
may trado in anything or everything, but you can speculate 
only in a fLW things You should not speculate in axe-handles, 
wooden bouls hop pole* shoe pegs, washing machines, or 
mouse traps, becauso countrymen and mechanics caa male 
them to order in any quantity when they arc u anted 

" This law applies to all manufactores, except in reference to 
(ho raw material , and raw material admits of speculation only 
when it IS affected by tho season TLo proper objects of specu 
lation arc, therefore, agneulturul produce of most kinds, Hoar, 
cottoo, fugtr, coffee, tea, &c , which amply sniHcc tlio speculator 
to make a fortono— or to lose oae 

*'As you wishto mako afortunc tako the accessary means, 
study stututies, and attend to great political and eommereial 
changes Take a commodity, and find out the avenge pnees of 
year*, excluding from consideration extreme cases, and, when 
the pneo has fallen below tho averago of year*, buy Thus, let 
IIS suppo'c that this commodify is Hour, that there has been a 
great crop of wheat, or that the price has fallen below tho 
avcni'^c, or, m other words, it has bc-come cheap if the harvest 
alter all bo bad, you gam , if otherwi*o, it docs not follow that 
you arc to lose , sell, and replace jonr old stock by a now one 

“If tho depreciation contmuo, it might perhaps bo wcllm 
some eases for the pcr«oa to become a dealer in the article till a 
bad crop or under production takes place In this way, it wtU 
bo observed that ho is olwajs to have the same «tock or quan 
tiCyon Iiand, which ha may hare, if not entirely, for nearly (ho 
samo money, and when a bad crop or uader-productioa takes 
place, his speculation bung now npe, he is immediately to 
sell out 

*• An Englishman of some edebnty used to ‘ay that the first 
of hla ancestors of any note was a baker and dea’er in hops, 
who, cacao cccsiion, to proenro a sum of money, robbed his 
Eath'T bed* of their c^ntictr, and supplt'^ the dcScicn'y with 
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eake liops Id d few j-ean a icverc imiversali; 

prevailed, hops bocarao Tery scarce, and cnonaonaly dear , the 
hoarded treasnio -was upped oat, and a good sum procured for 
hops which, in a plentiful season, would not have been saleable, 
and thus, said he, *our family hopptd from obscurity * Hops 
fire said to fail, on an average, every five years — a hint to 
speculators The rule laid down in reforenco to flour, applies 
equally well to cotton, but— take care of your statistics Dis 
trust the Carolina and Georgia ncirapapers Long as we Lave 
lived, we do not Temeraber a season without a dismal story that 
the * cotton crop Lad entirety failed at the Sonth ' 

“ There are tiro qualitieawbiehpnncipaUyfit any commodity 
for speculation first, frequency in the change of its pricej and 
secondly, the extent of that change , it being obvious that alter- 
atiou— a fall as well as a rise— is necessary to the purpose of the 
epeoulator, and the extreme of pnees ii that which he will 
ehiefly look to, or in which ho will seek his gam 

“ Of the two, trade and spcoulatios, which is snperior— which 
the inferior, we apprehendtherocanuotbe a doubt Speculation 
», in truth a mere exception in business, arising out of the 
derangenients of trade, or impossibility of adjusting the supply 
to the demand , yet so far useful to, or coming in aid of trade 
os it has a tendency to produce readjustment , to prevent 
extremes in price, as w^ that which is ruinously low aa that 
wluch is excessive, to prevent dearth and famine For, if a 
person buys when prices are low, this has a tendency to raise 
price , os when he bimgs out a store, and sells when prices aro 
high, it has to lower it. 

*' Trade is steady and nnifonn, and can be cam*d on at all 
times , speculation, on the other hand only occasionally, or 
when opportunity ofTeis Ihcre la, thereforo, a peculiar cer* 
tamty which belongs to the former, which does sot belong to 
the latter , and this certainty is the certainty of employment, 
or the scope for it The time also required to mature a specu- 
lation IS not to be forgotten, donng which it may be conceived 
money will often be made in the regnlar course of trade As in 
mechanics, so in speculation what we gam in force wo lose in 
tunc Tct, without doubt, oonsionoUy very large auma ore 
made by opportunities which it requires but a very ordinary 
share of sagacity to foresee and take advantage of Such, 
however, is the variety of prodoetions afibrded by commerce, or 
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lirooght into demand 1)7 the necessities and loxuncs of man, 
and the complex state of things thereby occasioned, that svhen 
an object of specnlation is dismissed or fails, a wide held exists 
in which to looh ont for another, there is, in fact almost 
always something which is plentiful or scarce, that is at a price 
below or above the average— namely, gram, or a particular 
species of gram, cotton, hemp, flax, wool, leather, oils of various 
lands— whale, palm olive, seal, sperm, cod, — whalebone, nee, 
sugar, coSee, tallow, tar, torpentme, saltpetre, indigo, &e , so 
that a person may, at any given or particular time, have an 
opportunity of laying the foundation of a speculation by pur 
chase, or of finishmg it by sale , if cot tbe one, at least tbo 
other, end the state of things which flts for the one is Just as 
necessary as that which flts for tbe other 7 hus may irrcgu 
lanty he converted into regnlonty, and that which is in its 
nature occasional made permanent, or the snbject of a continued 
mode of operation, or one speculation be uniformly succeeded 
by another 

" There is lihewi<o another consideraltoa which cecura here 
In general, it requires considerable time to aatnie a single 
apecolation, and bring it to a aucceuful termination Now, if 
a person embark his whole disposable means is any one article, 
he IS in that case not only obliged to wait the issue of this one 
adventure, according to the fortune of the article, bat he is 
dormg the tune precluded from having anything to do with 
any other, whatever advantages it may offer Therefore, if a 
person be mclmed to make speculation a busmess, it would 
seem best to invest only a part of his capital lu anyone com 
xsodity, BO as to have many speculations afloat at the same time, 
different in their stages— same, if possible, always commencmg, 
and others falling in, or termuuUng By these means, it may 
bo hronght more nearly to tho nature and condition of a regular 
trade, in which not only is a person s whole capital with some 
certainty engaged, but an averoge established, rendering it 
more uniform and 'ife And so considered, it matters not to a 
specnlatcr whether thmgs nse or fall When they fall Le u to 
bny, when they nso he is to sell Hu only difScnlty is, when 
they stand BtiU Nor is this to be confounded with wholesale 
trade, strictly under'tood, which is a different thing, and 
consists la supplying set enstomers for a r^nlsr profit. JJat 
how do you Imow when commodities ere highest cr lowest 
TThen they begtn to or fall! Shall this ^ your pnide ? 
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Not without careful reference to elaborate statistics— the lowest 
and highest areragcs Whecpnces are liigh, of course there 
13 a great detaand, and buaiucsa is brisk , when prices are low, 
there is little demand, and business is dull Hence the fempta- 
tiQtt ta the one case, and the discauiagemeEt m the other 
Therefore, to be a good merchant or speculator, os to be a good 
general, nerre is necessary, and the one as well as the other 
must often act in the face of appearances He must bebere, 
contrary to what the fabulous first inhabitants of the earth are 
reported to haro done, that the sun will rise again after it has 
set Nay, we should say a good merchant must alicay$ act 
contrary to appearances, at least to what appears to the gene- 
rality of mankind Ho must bnywhen no other peisonwill 
buy , sell wben no other person will sell although certainly, 
if properly considered, it is most consistent with reason to buy 
when things ate low , to sell when they are high 
“ Tho rule, therefore, generally is (the temptation boiug 
apparent), to speculate in high prices, that is, to buy when 
things are high, m the expectation of their rising still Iiighcr 
In this, indeed, there may often bo much gam, but there u 
always great n«k Therefore, to bo safe, the aitiols must be 
got nd of immediately— that is, soon, whether at a gam or at a 
loss , if at a loss, to me a greater And the last holder, In 
cases of this kind, be it observed, is always a dupe The 
conduct dcsccihed u, indeed, a common one, by which we find 
many rum themselres, end often throw an ay tho fruits of a 
long life of industry by a single false step 

" la there any danger of letting people into them soerefa? 
None whatever, for, as Spurzheim said, men are so stupid, 
there IS no fear of their ever beconug wiso Ho, it is said, who 
has the folly of mankind for an inheritance, has a plentiful 
estate The great object of speculation, indeed, being to suh 
stitute sagacity for toil to enable men to live by their wits 
instead of their labour, the sole efficiency of the first mentioned 
quality m one class refers exactly to the want of it in another 
“ An American trading Tcssel, after anterloping at a port in 
Japan, and makmg the most of her time, was ordered ofi, as 
usual, by the government The Japanese official said to the 
captain, ‘Ton must never comehen. again, hut ic7<ert joudo, 
be sure to hnng some more of that fine broadcloth ' So we say 
to all and singular, who shallieadtha above, ‘Never speculate} 
but trden fou do,, be sure to mnd our rules ’ " 



CHAPTER X. 
getthto iio'^rr— coxTivtiED 
Intend— BatJanj 

I-^IEEEST IS the sam paid, by the borrower of a sum of money, 
to the lender, for its use Tho rate of interest is dependent on 
thesecuTJty of the principal, and the rate of profit which may- 
be made by the employment of capital in indastxial pursuits 
No person would lend money, on personal security of a doubtful 
character, at the same rate of interest as on a ^od mortage 
and where profits in ordinary bosmeaa ore high, interest is also 
high The same laws that xegnlata the price of commodities 
or tho rates of insnrance, gorem tbe charges for the use of 
money. 

Tho rate of interest is, in fact, tho net profit on capital 
"WliateTer returns ore obtained by the borrower, beyond the 
interest he has agreed to pay. really accroe to him on account 
of rish, trouble, or shiU, or of odrantages of sitnaiioa and con 
neetion This being so, it is not diEcnlt to perceire that 
interest u the most eertein way of getting money that can be 
named Tho men wbo, to day, rcceiTO tho interest of a portion 
of the capital of the country, will eeentuaUy, if they pursue 
the same mode of investment, own tbe whole property of the 
country 27e f/oun^ nan, ttcentpfire yenrt of age, ic^o 
inresfr a capital o/£'* 000 on mortgage teeurUy, and re tntesti 
tie interest anuually, in the same way, at fiie per cm' 
jier annum, will le worth over £0,771 at the age of fifty 
icitAout ealeulaling anything that he might saie from the 
labour of his head or hands, over end above what t< necessary 
for hts livelihood * This will be the net profit of capital, 
while those who borrow the money with a view of making 
larger profits, by assuming risks, will, most probably, at the 
same ag\., tind themselves in a worse condition, pccunianly, 
than when they commenced Interest upon money, and the 
producing or manufacture of articles ttetessary in cinlired lift, 
are the only ways of making money that would not be rendered 
more secure by a guarantee 

Inasmuch, then, as interest i$ a sure mode of accnmiilaticg 

• Tb«e who arc lookine thnag:ti this book far lecttts In laoney ef* Jrj 
nar make a note ol this itedUlscDteeanSker will And terenl others. 
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moacy, while the pioliU of uidustnous imdeitaliuiga ate tiE- 
certam, it is a matter of the Ant importance to a buainess 
community that the rates of interest should be kept down To 
this end governments have passed laws fixing certain rates of 
loans, which it is deemed legal to charge and illegsl to exceed. 
It is now considered, byanimmense number of intelligent men, 
that these laws have failed in their aim , that their effect is to 
increase, not dimmish, the rate of interest , that they deter the 
timid from lending when the market rate is higher than the 
legal while the bold disregard them, and charge proportionally 
for the risk} that they are necessarily evaded by circnitoas 
devices and thus encourage a feeling of disrespect for law, 
that they are a violation of the fundamental maxim that trade 
prospers best when actrammened by legislative enactments, 
and therefore should be repealed The repeal of the usury 
laws IS a TuatUc of experiment, the resolt can now bs only 
conjectnral If the effect would be to lower the rate of interest, 
and prevent those miaous fluctuations, by inoreasing the 
number of lenders in times ofscarcity, theysAoufd be repealed, 
and the arguments which have been adduced by able men m 
Cnglandand in America for many years, arc sufficiently strong 
to justify the experiment The lirst uniry law, which nas 
passed m Tnglaud in 1551, had for its object, not to prohibit 
the lender fi om el arging interest beyond a certain snm, but to 
authorize him to charge ten per cent Trei lous to that it was 
considered unjust to charge loterest at all Aristotle argued 
that as money could not prodace money, no return could be 
equitably clamed by the lender This pr^udice la still sup 
ported by law in Alohammedan countries Calvin was one of 
the first who saw and exposed the fallacy of such notions ns 
Centham was one of the first who exposed the ineiBcacy of the 
usury laws Subsequent English statutes reduced the rate, 
first to eight per cent , and then to five per cent In 1833, tho 
British Parliament abolished the usury law m respect to mer- 
cantile paper, for a certain penod of time, and a recent Act 
continued the exemption nnbi the Ist of January, 1856 • 

• Extract from sUUer wT ttmti7tlieaatlK>rtoa(ri«adonttieiu<u;la«s — 

‘ Ant a ilty of a usage is no proof of Ita justice People nequentlr acijalesce 
in establl bd erils uid console tl emselecs by think n; they could not be 
otber>> K A cit perar of be would b&veil ed of laughter on 

hear ? that the Butch 1 ftd no kl e The Iroquois co 1 1 not co cc re hour 

wArs could he earned on vr tb soecees IT prisoners irere i ot to be bon t. The 

Roman law allowcC ereditora to cot thcr bni>lvei.t debtors into pieces, Uit 
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the lender and borrower do not, nnder the present system, 
meet each other face to face A dealer la money, usually called 
a banher, acts as an intermediate party He borrows of one 
party and lends to another, and tho difference between the 
terms at which he borrows, and those at which he lends, is the 
source of his profit 


Bahkiko was necessitated by the increasing demands for an 
easy medium of exchange, by which the value of commodities 
could, with facility, he passed from hand to hand 
In early days, ere the dinston of labour separated the various 
trades into different sections of the communitj , it was customary 
with those who desired to obtain any article which his neigh- 
bour had, to offer in exchange some particular article in which 
he dealt as a settlement of tho debt The inconvenience of this 
mode must he obvious Imagine the tiller of land (for the term 
farmer iras then unl^own) desiroas of pnrehasiag for hts family 
some articles of domestio comfort or necessity, and being obliged 
to offer 10 exchnage a sheep, or a quantity of butter, or other 
produce As the popaUtion increased, some Improved method 
was Adopted, and the Jews were the first to introduce it, 
commencing as money changers This was the first step 
Onward the tide of population rolled until it swelled so high 
as to require another change After a time it was found m 
convenient to carry com to settle transactions, and this led to 
the introduction of the banh note, preceded, however, by gold- 
smiths’ notes, whereby the nation was n gainer by tho amount 
of com which the bank-note displaced To illustrate this, 
imagine that the commercial transactions of this country, at 
the time of the introduction of the no’e, required a mctallio 
medium of £20,000,000, then if £10,000,000 were issued m 
notes, £10,000,000 of com would be Lberated for other purposes, 


l^cotchrlseeA tliemln»pUIerr> the Enelbli Ireprlsonttitmlnagaol}— all o( 
«blch Uier tboQcht l^ht, snd w« think vTong 

The repeal of U c nsiuy law* is*alini4« natter of poUe^ Principle baa 
notbins to do with It. If i U aac« adoiHtcd that lotmst maj be takm at all 
a uniform anrat^ns rate of {ntwest can nercr be iattlf ctcahtished Ifi^h 
aud low Interest are rclatire ttnos— what oaf be blsU at one place would be 
low at another 

“Interest on borrowed isonr^ la gatenOr the rbrapest fprci of cm) t, 
trerjbody knijwa th« foods can be b(^^bt at from Bte to ten per cent, lower 
tor easb than upon a cm t of six incDL4 Tlie bojer, wKli the cash In Ms 
pocket basalsotheranfeoftheinaittt^vtalc&lsnomeanadranuge Whence 

did lertslators ftt thrir wl'dons to Xasu wbat Interest all men, ondtr all cli 
eumstances, conid atEbtd to payl * 
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aod tbo interest on that amount would be to the gam of the 
country 

The com enrrenoy cemtmued until Iho year 1670, when the 
goldsmiths ot London intsodnccd tlm system of issuing promis- 
sory notes, poyablo to bearer on demand, against deposits of 
money lodged with them They were transferable, and per- 
formed all tho functions of tbe bsnl noto of (he present day, 
until Lord Chief Jnstico Holt impngncd their assignability, 
which caused so great a bar to the commerce of the country 
that It was deemed adrisihlo to legalise their transfer, — statute 
3 and 4 Anne, c 9, was passed for that express purpose This 
conferred upon them all tho negotiable poncr possessed by bills, 
and was tho commeneement of that system of banVing, which 
expanding with tho growing wants of corotacrcc —encouraged 
and iticnnlated by its ready assistanco that spirit of honest 
enterprisa detclopcd in tbo transactions of the country,— -has 
been the most powerful agent in raising the kingdom to that 
point of greatness which it now prosdly maintains abore all 
other nations 

Then, may wo not say that bmkiog is tho result of a Heh 
state of commercial einliratton to which a eounlry has attained I 
And wherercr banks aro to bo fonnd, according to their number, 
the adroneement of Uio people id orU, ecieneo, manufactures, 
and ngrieulturo may bo escalated It docs not cause cither of 
the UUer to spring into existence, although by a prudent 
application of its pruioiples, as will presently bo Bhowa, it ma 
tenally aids them in their moltifanoos departments Although 
agriculture contributes to tbo formation of banks, commerce is 
the most affluent supporter ns well as the fruitful recipient of 
those powers which u bank can dispense Hence are deduced 
these conclusions, that wbeneTer a country adrances in agn 
culture and commerce, banks are fonnd in actiro and profitable 
operation, and, os a consequence, the value of money rclatirely 
cheap, as in England and Franco,— that when tbe country is 
dormant, or its agnculluie and commerce insignificant, there 
we find few bankers and its interest relatively high, as is the 
cose in India Asia, China, &e Tberefoie, wherever banks are 
numerous the greatest benefits arc conferred upon the inhabi 
tants,— the freo compctibon of theso establishments reducing 
the rate of interest to the lowest possible limit 

Eanks are now divided into two classes — rnvate, and Joint- 
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Stoeln“-6omo of cacb, m aeoorJircB with certain regolahons 
and forme, eojojjb? the pnvUcso oi jssuinj notes TLe former 
ronsut of not more thm six putners, and are generally managed 
ty eiticr the chief clerk, ooder the direct supenntendcBcc of 
one or more of the partners or by some of the partners only 
The htterarc cendoeted under thasnperinlcndence of a hoard 
of dircwtors, who hold their olCca by election from the general 
body of shareholders, to watch oxer and protect the general 
interests of the company, and administer its afTaira according 
to iho deed of Ecttlemcnt and the ] nown laws of banhuig 
Their power is extensive, hating in their own hands the 
appointment and rematal of offieem tho control of adronecs 
and discounts, and the transaction of bonking bnamess in etery 
phase and form. To carry out theso matters they appoint 
managers, whoso duty impels the working of Iheir branches 
according to their own experience Over theso managers, other 
ofBcers, termed inspcctot, ore appointed, who TJit periodically 
the branches and report upon tho ei&ucncy or otherwise of the 
manager under them, and the soQsdne<3 of tbo business con- 
ducted at each estalUsbment From these end other reports, 
which every foint-Stock Bask requires from its branches, the 
board of direotors judge of the ebaneter of tbeir bnsmess, and 
prepare a balance sheet to lay before the shareholders, who, 
being indiTiduallj responsible to the fall extent of their pro 
petty, require this document to ascertain the nature of their 
position , and when these balance sheets are honestly and fauly 
made, and carefully exammed by tbe auditors, nothing can be 
more consistent with fair dealing , ns, generally speaking, each 
deed of settlement contains a clause, which limits the doration 
of tbo company to the loss of one third of lU paid up capital 
In this particular they axe essentially and widely different 
from the private banks, which render no account whatever to 
the publie, and whoso affairs are never known, until the 
GautU, or suspension, blazens forth their disaster in two pain 
ful words 

It 13 the duty of the Iiegislatarc to encourage enoh establish- 
ments as may most conduce to the development of the resources 
of the country, and provide the safest dcp6t for the temporary 
lodgment of surplus capitoL 

In 1814, when the late and much lamented Bit IlobertPeel 
introduced his famous current measure he decidedly and in 
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very emphatic terms approved tho s) stem of joint slock bans* 
up, as the safest and best odipt^ for tbe commerce and 
agriculture of the country Accoidtogly, Jus measure enacted 
that no nerr bank of issao ehonld bo establubcd, and those at 
present basing (hat poircr should bo limited to tbe ftrerage 
amount of notes io circulation daring a certain stated period 
Thu constituted their olloircd issue, whleh they coidd not 
exceed svithout incumng certain penalties It rras to continue 
natil 18^4, when the Itonk of Lnglamd charter would again 
come under revision, and tbo question be one« more freely dis 
cussed Sy many it was considered that the limitation of (hi 
issues of country bankers was only a preliminary step to the 
total abolition of these issues, by which means he hoped to 
curtail the profita of the issuing banks, and compel many small 
ones to mergo into larirer instilntions, particnlarlr ef that class 
which he most cordially approved. ITo well knew also that 
banks were, in character, largo reservoirs of wealth, deriving 
their formation from tnaunierable nils and streamlets t and 
that, if these reservoirs supplied their waten m a salutary 
manner, tho health of the whole body nnit be vigorous and 
robust Ifcneo bis measure 

Bonking, as a science has now been fairly stated and bank* 
log, as a practice, comes next under review 

It 18 the duty of a banker to borrow money in the cheapest 
manner, and lead it in tho dearest . the difletcueo ccastituting 
his profit 

Competition throughout the country prevents both in borrow* 
mg and lending the existence of any great difiereneo , and the 
object of the usury laws u to shield tbe pubho from rapacity 
and exorbitaut rates A banker, for instauce, having £100,000 
balances, that is, money belonging to Tarioaa enstomers, and 
£20,000 issue of notes woold, probably, bold £12 000 iQ cash, 
to meet the requirements of his business, and employ the rc* 
morning £103 000 m the discounting of biUs, advances upon 
drawing accounts, and cosh with bill brokers and liondon 
agents, the profit npon which would form a handsome income 
for the maintenance of tbe establishment He is, in fact, a 
dealer in money, and acts os on intermediate party Ho receives, 
for safe custody, the surplna money of one, and lends it to 
another, the charge made to the borrower being his profit. 

The advantage (p a 4'strict in having a bank is very great 
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The banker mU, at oil timcst ha^ lar^ sums of money in Ins 
hand«, and, by judiciously lending a portion to tboso persons 
^ho hare a limited capita, he assists la dereloping the trade 
and impronng the district, thereby enabling traders to occa 
stonally increase their prodt by talcing adrantage of a sadden 
fall in prices, ^hich they conld not haro done imlcsa the banker 
had been at hand to assist them By this means two parties are 
benefited one on the part of the borrower making a good 
profit by the purchase of the commodity , and the other by the 
bankers, in lending the money for that purpose 
It would he well to say a few words upon the system of cash 
credit before we close our chapter upon banking The practice 
IS this — A. person desirous of obtaining an adronco from a 
bank generally gets two friends to join Itim in a bond, which 
IS deposited with the banker, and upon which be is enabled to 
draw to its full extent, bat nover boyond Interest is only 
charged upon the amount actually drawn out-~the bond itself 
serving as a ccUatcral security agouist any debt due to the 
bank This sot only eaccanges, hut, is tbe greatest degree, 
etimulates the borrower to his trading transactions He per* 
ceives that it is of greater advantage to tun his moaey over 
rapidly, and at a small profit, than by giving longer credit for 
larger gams la the first place, the bonk would object to grant 
cash credits, if they remained as simple dead advances— their 
object being ^eejnenoy of operation, by which means the banker 
derives a benefit by circulating bis notes Secondly, by a rapid 
return, the borrower can tuore frequently enter the market, and 
secure bargains, prodnemg to him additional profit, which 
wonld bo frustrated by a lengthened credit sj stem 
Probably there u no place in the kingdom where banking 
has thrived so much as in Scotland, owing to the support 
which it has at all times received in that country The system 
of cash credits operates m the following manner — " To secure 
to the hank the advantages of circulation, which is to make it 
worth while to afford these facilities at so little expense to the 
OQstomers, he, on his part, is toloao no opportunity of bringing 
to the bank, and thus withdrawing from circulation, the notes 
of every rival bank which come into hm hands in the course of 
bia transactions , or of paying away, and thus introducing 
into circulation, os many of the notes of the bank as his trans 
actions admit of, always £l notes if possible The payment 
I 
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end receipts nnst be frequent for in this consists the binker’s 
profits, inasmuch as the payments are nniformly made by him 
in his own notes, and the receipts are generally, in a verj great 
degree, in the notes of other banlj Thus, supposing a shop* 
heeper to have a credit of jC50 or £100, if bis receipts and pay* 
ments aTCrnge £S per day, he may, in six months, or ©no 
hundred and fifty days, baye placed seren hundred and fifty 
of his hanher's £1 notes in circnlation 
“Ik IS quite necessary, in order to tender a cash account 
beneficial that there should be repeated and continued ope- 
rations upon it that tie transactions should be numetons - 
that there should he a continual drawing out and paying in of 
money, — and that by these mean*, a circulation of the bank 
notes he promoted, olherwiso thesccount isu'ithdrawn, and tho 
great reason of this is, that these accounts are not intended to 
form dead loans, buttoheproductirocf circulation to the bank 
“The explanation of tho cash credit system is this —The 
bank who first opened a cash credit, opened it with an lodi- 
Tidual shopkeeper Ho receircd payment of his goods xs the 
cmrcncy of the country Trcrions to that system, he used to 
pat his currency into bis drawer— eight or ten pounds, or 
wbstei cr it was If people brought him isrger money to pay 
for his goods he returned tboso people change, or if be did 
sot, he kept it until he wanted to purchase for himself Hut, 
after tho banker had explained to him what he wished him to 
do, when the shopkeeper receircd tho cnironey of the country, 
instead of pnlting it into bis till, bo looked to tho banker s 
shop as his till, and handed it orcr to tho banker, and left hu 
own till, with only the change which bo conld not do witbont 
Then, when ho required sums to pay away, instead of taking 
them from bis till, be sent to tbo bank, and took from it what 
he required, tho banker giving him his own notes So much of 
the previous currency was tbns rerroved, and tbo banker's 
notes taken in its place That was the effect of the first ope- 
ration, when the thing was only m so simple a state that there 
vrera only the notes of one bonk and n metallic circulatton. If 
yon opply the same pnncipio wbero there are thirty backs, tho 
result would be the same Tbo amoant of the circulation of 
tl c country continncs the same, but the proportion between Its 
ports vanes ' • 

• The Rjrpon et the Coinfnl*tee of the llceue c' I/cnU. 
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The system of tjanking in Ireland is a compoimd of tlie 
English and Scotch, althougli the nnmber of banks, according 
to the population, is only one to three as compared with 
England, and one to seven as compared with Scotland 
Colonial banking presents come peculiar features worthy of 
special notice From the large amount of proSt obtained by 
traders in the colonie*!, they arc enabled to pay a high rate of 
interest, and as a consequence. Joint Stock Banks have been 
established with paid up capi^— totally disproportionate to 
the amount of their deposits and cash note circulation In 
England, the paid up capital is augmented according to tho 
increase of deposits, such augmentation being regarded as an 
enlargement of secunty, and not with a view of increasing the 
profits by its employment at a high rate of interest On the 
other hand, in colonics the paid op capital is large in conse 
qsence of its employment commanding so high a rate of inte 
rest This enables the bank to pay a handsome dividend to its 
shareholders and hence the great avidity manifested by tho 
pnblio foe investments in colonial banks 


CHAPTER XI 

QEITINO VOhET DT HrVEBTIOVS— EATESI aiEnlCrSE'*, TIC 
“ I HAVE had occasion to remark, in previous reports that tl t 
number of patents cannot increase in proportion to the number 
of applications. The field of invention, m many of its depart 
ments is limited, and every year must necessarily circnmscnhc 
it still more narrowly leaving little to bo invented except 
what has been invented previously Although many inventors 
are familiar with what has been done la those branches of the 
arts to which their attention has been directed, yet the number 
of those not thus informed is very great, and as the held 
becomes more and more occapted this latter class can do little 
else than invent what has been previously known and their 
exertion and sacrifice must finally end in htter diaappoznt 
ment The spirit of invention, although laudable in the 
highest degree appears to he stimulated, in many cases 
beyond a heidtby action , end many are wasltni; their time 
and lu^j^ance in attempts to improve branches of the arts. 
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with which, la their full extent, they are unfamiliar, and, la 
so doiDg-, produce what has Icmg aince heen exploded, or is 
already vn extcnsiTc nse A.b many patentees have been etni 
Deo tly successful, aad os a happy hit has sometimes brought 
wealth and distinction muJhtudet ore induced to follow the 
example of their inTentiTe predecessors, and ultimately find 
themselves less fortunate, if not less capable, than those whom 
they attempted to rival The evils arising from a want of 
information can never he, in any considerable degree, removed. 
Something can and ahonld be done for the dissemination of 
knowledge , bat knowledge enffieiently comprehensive and 
minute to guard against the reproduction of things old, and 
guide uniformly, or generally, to that which is new and useful, 
has never been possessed by inventors as a class, and never can 
be possessed except by comparatively few ’’—Patent Office 
Pepori, 1819 30 

Di<cotcbi£S IQ suence, and inventions in the arts, are scarcely 
within onr pronnee They have, however, yielded large fortunes 
to a few, — are prosecuted with ardour by many, and ara looked 
up to by all as the safety-valve when thepressnre of competition 
m regular trade becomes too great. But they are exceptions to 
business, rather than business itself, and should he regarded os 
such by all who have a dupositionfoc experiment It is exceed- 
ingly impendent for any one to employ, in invention, any other 
than his leisure time, without interference with hu regular 
puTsmta , or to use, in expenments, any other than hia aurplas 
money, no matter how important the results promise to be, in 
the event of success The nska are too great. ITot one in » 
thousand pnrea prohtahle to the urrentor, and many a noble 
bark has stranded on this rock 

When a new field of invcation baa been opened by any one, it 
becomes a common centre into which hundreds and thousands 
throng, ” some to improve on the onginal, and others to pirate 
and rob tho originator of his jnat earnings " Improvements 
too, succeed each other with each rapidity that one has not time 
to be fiuly tested before it is super^ed by another , and thus 
all fall, or perhaps that which has least merit, but the most 
capital to advance it, tnumphs in the end hothing is znoro 
despicable than this disposition for tnfiing improvemeats, with 
a view of making money at the expense of the onginal inventor 
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A oaQ who icsircs fame or money ahonid rcmemher that true 
^nma dtsdoma to sail with the crowd ta quest of trifling 
improvements ‘ True gcntos rather ambitious to bring up 
pearls of its own, than solicitoo* tv polish those of other men ’ 
The field of original invcrtion — of wants, and of agencies to 
supply those wants— la by no means exhausted In taste wo 
want a dnok a little stronger than water, and less expen«ne 
and injnnons than wine In agriculture, we want a machine 
that will combine tho uses of tho plough, harrow, and clod* 
pulverizer in one leaving tho ground kose and free to the 
genial action of the air, which tho present mstmiacnt does not 
In navigation, we want inercased speed in our sailing vessels 
and ocean steamers In th* world at large, wo want a motivo 
power that will be as eiTectua] and as powerful as steam, or 
more to, without requiring such cosily, weighty, and cumber 
some machinery to use it The world is full of wants, which 
gcnioa may reap a rich reward m supplying , and in tho ware 
house of nature there are mighty agencies sleeping, which, at 
tho touch of the Ilhnrtcl spoor, will leap forth Imog and 
obedient things He who would gain fame as an ini enter most 
pry into the scereU of nature, and imitate her operations " It 
IS the perfection of iSTentioa to tmiicU naluro, the maturity 
of science and art to tread in her eteps '* 

Wo have quoted the extract at tho commencement of this 
chapter from a report made by an experienced officer of the 
patent departoicnt, os a word of warning that those who are 
wasting their time aud substance, and scglecUng their bosiness, 
in trifiiug expenmenta, nay pause and reflect. It is impossible, 
in ordinary casc<, for a man to tell whether liis idea has cot 
been thought of, ogam and again and found {mpracticable, 
and to gam the necessary information even if possible would 
require au expenditure of time that would bo more costly than 
an application for a patent The study is moro intricate than 
the study of the law This, however, is another ease in which 
Warning IS useless Invention is apassion and, when indulged, 
becomes a TOas‘cr pasoon %VbcD, therefore, the disease becomes 
chiumc, it is almost incurable, and the best that con be done is 
to apply cooling ointments, and let it take its cour«c Go on, 
then thou second rulton! Invent some new improvement in 
stoves or churns or wa’hing board*, or cluekcn coops. These 
arc ncce«iary articles, and the world wonts tho best It Las 



its eyes intensely &xed opon you, they glisten snth joy 
when your conntenanee gires signs of hope, and sink in dss< 
pan Titen yom face la dejected It may te that you ^ill 
obtain a patent, and it may be that it will pay its cost. If it 
doe«, invest the snrplns in lottery tickets, and yon may make 
tvia fortnnes 

Akin to invention, tnthout partaking of any onginolity, is 
the patent meiicine business Like the former, the snccess of a 
few has eseited the enpidity of the many lien of all classes 
pronounce a enlogiom on the “pill business’' Mechanics 
contrast it with, the tesulta of their labour , the clerk sighs 
for a medical secret, tho “regolar” foams at the month, 
and even the merchant has on idea thatat is a ’’mighty proSt 
able thing ■ 

Quackery 13 as old as the profession of which itistheodshoot, 
and will last aa long FaraceUus, who flourished in the six 
teenth century, is regarded as the prince of qnscka The 
magistrates of Basle engagedbun, at a high isflary, to iiU the 
ebiiirin their medical university At his first lecture, behumed 
the works of Oalea and Aneenna. and asserted that there was 
more knowledge in his cap than in the heeds of all the physi* 
Clans, and more experience in bis beard than in all the nniver 
eiUes Great and learned men were among his patients, and 
the noted Erasmus consulted him. He boasted that he had 
discovered a panacea which would care all diseases at once, end 
even prolong bfe indeflmlely , but, unfoil.'anately for its repu 
tation, he died at the early age of forty eight, after a few hoars 
illness, with a bottle of his panacea in his pocket We wonlJ 
however, hy no means as'ert that all prepared remedies are 
valueless Those that pretend to owe their wtnes to great dis 
covenes in medical Boience,— the universal remedies or “ cure 
alls," and those which require improbable atones to holster 
them up, are all probably valueless There nro few, if any, 
epecifio remedies Iodine has been regarded as a specific for 
Bcrofnls , but it will not hold good in all cases. There is only 
one BpecifioprevenUTe known, and that is vaccination for small- 
pox Bat msuiy of the remedies ore simply prepared prescrip- 
tions, in daBy use by the profession, and these are solatory 
Few that arc valuable contain anything new Patent medicmes 
are principally designed for conntry consumption Tho idea is 

good one, though the mode of mamgement is wrong It u 
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certainly polioy for every family xrucro tin apoltecary is not 
immediatelj at hand to have amcdteins chest of Biraple reme 
dies for simple diseases To mal e this selection 1713017, requires 
some knowledge and judgment and all remedies which pretend 
to too much, or which are advertised too largely, should ho 
avoided All powerful medicines should only be administered 
by the profession 

We think it would be w^I for medical practitioners to abate 
a little in their dignity, in regard to prepared prescriptions 
There can he nothing wiong in keeping common prescriptions 
prepared heforehand, or even putting them into circulation, 
and certainly there is nothingwronginfairly advertising them, 
for, when an article is good the public si ould know it A set 
of remedies, agreed upon by a college of physicians, and certi 
bed to by them as safe and ordinarily used for certain simple 
diseases would probably do away wiUi all others and prevent 
imposition It would bo a benefit to the public, and as patent 
medtcines are now u«ed where their Tcmedies would then bo 
used it would not be injurious to tbe profession 

])r Rush was once asked —'What per cent had been added 
to human life by tho art of medical practitioners > He answered, 
that it depeaded upon whether old women aro to bo included in 
tho list —if not tho addition wonld be much less The same 
may probably he said of patent medicines 

As a pursuit the patent medicine business is not more sue 
cossful or profitable on an average, than any other A writer 
in the ytu> lljri ThiZiunc some timo since expressed what we 
regard as correct sentiments on the subject — ‘It is much 
oi erdone, even to an extent beyond olmost any other A few 
having realized a fortune hnadreda tl ousauds have rushed 
into it, and lost the little means which they expected would so 
rapidly accumulate It is an uncommonly flattering business 
considering atone the actual cost of tlic stock , hence thousands 
have been rashly iavesied in the manufacturo and distnbulion 
of remedies, without countingtbc tremendous cost of populanty 
end it 13 obvious that unless large sales are made nun w^ 
follow so that, by a safe calculation, it is believed ninety in 
every hundred fail who undertoko tho business Tho manner 
of doing this remarkable business is invanably to manufacturo 
large quantitie** and establish agencies in every part of tho 
country, it being, almost without exception, a comnission 
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bnsiness, &nd this is the only means of extending it Of eonrse, 
without ft very large capital, nothing of late years can be done 
to compete with the already established remedies ” 

Kor IS it now a simple matter to introduce a new cnratire, 
as besides the viaioTis popular nostinms, hundreds of respect* 
able physicians, m all parts of the country (and small druggists), 
seeing such a demand for patent medicines, and hnowing that 
if they did not, others would sell, haye made up “ cure aU?, ‘ 
and distributed them in their Ticimty, but, as they do not 
undentand the business, and hare but little capital, half of 
them resume their legitimate profession When Dr Brandrcth 
began, a medicine conld more easily work its way to fame with 
less means, as competition was not so strong as to k^ep it back , 
but even then, without skill none could succeed 

As a body, there is talent engaged in the bnsmess to 
any other It is noticed that medicinei which are most cx> 
teuiyely adyettised by fulsome laudations, as rapidly decline 
aa they go up , the proprietors ibinkiog, if they make money at 
all, they will do it soon Others, who hoTo confidence is the 
istTinsio ralue of their remedies pursue a diflcrcnt course, 
fearing that great excitement and exaggeration will impair the 
conddenco of the public, and shorten their popularity 

We copy the follorring from a late number of a medical 
paper — 

“When ft physician so far forgets the feelings of humanity 
that should always predominate in his practice, and uses his 
profession as a cloak to amass a fortune, he generally accom* 
pUshes his object, like Dr Uonson, of London, the inventor of 
the 'Hygeian pills ' These pills veto put up in packages of 
three boxes each, numbered one, two. and three, and to be taken 
IQ regular order , bolding out ibe impressioQ that they con 
tamed three diderent kinds of medicine These pills became at 
one time quite popular in tiie Dnited BUtes, till the general 
agent a sale in Ifew Dngland was twenty guineas a day, when 
he, becoming an extensive counterfeiter of them, had to leave 
the place It was afterwards proved that these pills were made 
m New York , and that number one, two, and three, were all 
the same article The medical faculty came out m London, 
and stated that Dr Monson was destroying much life by the 
recommendation of eucb quanUbes of medicine He prosecuted 
the faculty for libel, and id every jnstance wts beaten I5 
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yeara, he amassed a pnncelf fortune, and bmltlumself 
a palace, with the hope of enjoying his wealth , but an over, 
ruling Providence has called him to give an account of hu 
doings, and to meet those from whom he extorted much of his 
wealth 

“Dr Brandreth came ont here from London about fise years 
after llorison’s pills became popular, and established the sale of 
his pills— adopting llorison's plan of recommending every one 
to take his pills in great quantities , and he has accumulated a 
fortune He gave the agency m Pennsylvania to Hr 'Wnglit, 
a brother Englishman, for a number of years When liis sales 
became very extensive, be got up a counterfeit, nhicb caused 
Dr. Brandreth to take away the agency from him, when he 
changed the name of the counterfeit pills, and called them 
‘Indian Vegetable Pills/ and got a mmber of Brandreth’s 
traveUing agents to pat them out in the country Another 
Englishman got up a pill, called 'Old PairV,* stating that he 
1 !t^ one hundred and fifty years on liis pills The story was 
too absurd to bo believed, and they found little or no sale 
There are quite a number of other pills pretending to como out 
of Europe, but arc made in tbe United Stales, and have proved 
a failure 

“ficvenl physicians have adopted the course of ITorisoo of 
London, by manufacturing many articles to be taken for the 
same complaint. A physician located in Broadway, Now York, 
issues lus handbills monthly, stating the day he would be in 
Boston, Lowell, Providence, Fall River, New Bedford, Norwich 
Town, New York. Troy, Albany, and Hudson, for consultation 
gratis The secret of this doctor's 8acce«s has grown solely out 
of hia vituperation against tbe medical faculty, branding them 
with Ignorance, as possessing no medical skill , intended to bo 
nnderstood by tho alEicted that they all go mfor making the 
most money ont of the eick except himself, who is tho only good 
Samantan, and filled vnth philanthropy for the distressed 
Whilst the truth is, tho most of his money is wrung out of the 
poor, who too often have to obtain through chanty tho means 
to purchase his extravagant medicines , be telling them, in all 
cases, they have the liver complaint — that being cufable — when 
he knows they are in a consumption, and no relief can bo had 
for them.” 
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now TO BtxouB HituoTiiiw— ori'fio'Ts or armoxiteca. 
Matt of thoM who hare risen (o cleratcd positions by on. 
loeltins the golden gatea of wtalth, tiro farojrcd the rrotld 
with very raloablo opinions, which they re?arded « the key to 
their sneress , nnd a recapitulation of them in a connected form, 
which was never done before, wiU aCord ns entcrtainnient, and 
perhaps uutructioa. 

HoTuscintn'a Ori'iiov —The founder of ll t» world renowned 
house, whose imucose tracsa'tions wo miysubseeiucntly notice, 
IS said to have asenbed hiscarly success to the following ruK-s 

1 *' 1 cotnhmtd thwa ptoSts , I taiJa iho tnaBufxetiiret sny 
enstOTer, and the one 1 boeght of my customer, that is, I sup> 
plied the raanufaetarerwith raw mattnals and dyes, on each of 
which I made a profit, and took his tsanofactared gcods. wbKh 
1 sold st a prolit , and thus eonibiaed three prodU 

2 *' Malo a baryaio at enc>. E-* an off handed cun 

3 “ yteerhaceany'fiinyhitotetlh an unlucXy man or piact 
I havo seen ’ said he, “ many cUs tt men who had not shoes to 
their fect> I never act with them, tbcir advice sounds very 
well, but fato IS against them , thev cannot get on themselves, 
how can they do good to me ? 

4 ” JJe caulioui and hold Itiequires a gvcatdealof bold* 
ness andngrcatdialofcautioo to make a great fortune, and. 
when you ha\e got it, it tciiuircs ten times u much wit to keep 
it ” 

The conttnuedprospenty of thoeminrat banking hou'cot the 
Rothschilds IS asenbed, in the following biogrrphieal extract, 
to two principles —"Ho who docs not delay for casnallic* and 
has knowledge enough to pcrccivo that in all great a£airs the 
success not only depends on the choico and uso of the favour- 
able moment, bnt especially on tie pursuit of an adnoxeUdged 
fandamcnial maxim will soon perccivo that particularly two 
principles wen. never neglected by this banking house , to 
which, besides to a prudent performance of its business and to 
advantageous conjunctures, it owes the greatest part of its pre- 
sent wealth and n-spectability 

" The tirst of these ptioctpUa waa that which caused, the Cia 
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brothers to carry on their hnsmess m a perpetual and uninter* 
rupted communion This ttos the golden rule bequeathed to 
them by their dying father Binco hts death, cTcry proposi 
tion, let it come from 'nrhom it may, is the object of their com 
mon deliberations Eyery important undertaking oras carried 
on by a combined effort, after a plan agreed upon, and all had 
an equal ebare in the result Thongh for eereral years their 
customary residences were yery remote, this circumstance could 
HLver interrupt their harmony , it ratter gaye them this ad* 
yantage, that they were always perfectly well instructed of the 
condition of things in the different capitals— that each of them, 
on bis part, could the better prepare and initiate the affairs to 
be undertaken by the firm The second principle in perpetual 
yiew of this house is, not to seek an excessive profit m any un 
dertaking, to assign certain limits to every enterprise , and as 
much as human caution and prudence can do, to make them 
selyes independent of the play of accidents 

DiTZD RiciBOO, the celebrated political economist was bom 
in London, of a Jewuh family, in 1772 His character for pro 
bity, industry, and talent, early procured for him the means of 
support , and, becoming a tneml^r of the Stock Exchange, he 
accumulated an immense property He was author of many 
works on finance and in 1810 was elected to rarliament Hied 
in 1823 He had what he colled bis own three golden rules, tho 
observance of which he used to press on his private fnends 
These were— 

It erer io refuse an option lehm you ean get %t ’ 

“ Cut short your losses ’ 

“ I/et your profits run on 

By cutting abort one's losses, Jlr Ricardo meant that, when 
a member bad made a purchase of stock, and prices were fall* 
iDg, he ought to re*seU immediatdy And by Icttmg one a 
profits run on, he meant that, when a member possessed stock, 
and the prices were rising, be ought not to sell until prices had 
reached their highest, and were beginning again to fall Tbeso 
arc indeed golden mles, and may be applied with advantage to 
innumerable transactions otter than those connected with tho 
Stock Exchange 


Stephtv Omni) was bora on the 21th day of ilay, 1750, 
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within the enTiroas of Bordeanx, in Fraiice He sailed to the 
VTest Indies as a cahvn hoy, when only twelve years of age, 
and, after residing there somo tune removed to the (Tinted 
States lie followed the 'ca as mate, captain, and part owner 
of a vessel for a while, and accumalated some money He eu 
tend into partnership with Isaac Harlehnrst, of Philadelphia 
and pnichased two vessels to commence the St Domingo trade , 
hut they were captured, and that dissolved the firm 

During the war, he was at Mount Holly, in the business of 
bottling claret and cider In 1779 he returned to Philadelphn 
and entered upon the HewOrleons and St Domingo trade Be 
then tried a partnership with hia hrother, which, in the course 
of three or four years, exploded, as usual, m a rupture Shortlr 
after thi«, his prospects were materially aided by the aciuisi 
tiQU of £10 000 deposited in one of his vessels daring the in 
surrection at St Domingo, and for which the owners never 
called In 170V he commenced ship hnilding, and from that 
time until his death was engaged in various nercanhle epecii 
lations and IQ banV-iug In 1811 he had £200,000 m the hands 
of the • • • who were then in immisest danger of failure 
Had they failed, it is very probable that Ginrd College 
would ne\er have been huilt Thecffcct on his peoull^rcoa 
stitution of mind would, most likely, have proved fatal He 
died in 1832, estimated to he worth £2,800 OOO 

He never gave an opinion on tbo causes of his success, that 1 
nra aware of "W lien r^qaested to fomi'h incidents for his life, 
he refused, replying — *' My aclwns must make my life ” e 
cm probably glean his opinion from the following two or three 
htHe “actions ' 

A genfleinan from Europe purchased a hiUof exchange on 
Girard, to defray the expenses of a tour to this country It 
was duly honoured on presentation, hut in the course of their 
transactions it so happened that one cent (a half penny) rc 
maiued to he refunded on the part of the European , and, on 
the eve of his departure from this country, Guard dunned him 
for it The gentleman apologized, and tendered him a six and 
a quarter cent piece, requesting the difiereoee Mr Girard 
tendered him in change J!re cents, which tbo gentleman dc 
dined to accept, alleging he was entitled to an additional 
quartet of a cent In reply. Guard admitted the fact, hut 
informed him that it was not in his power to comply, as {t? 
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government had neglected to provide the fractional coin in ques- 
tion, and returned the gentleman the six cent piece, reminding 
him, however, that he must still consider him liis debtor for the 
balance 

“"We saw that remarkable man (Girard), after his head was 
white with the frost of neatly fonrscoro years, and could not 
help noticing, even then, tho minute attention which ho ga\c 
to the most trivial thing that conid affect his fortune ' Take 
thatlotof fowls uuay, the roosters ore too mauy, thej would 
keep the hens poor,* said the old merchant to a farmer, wlio 
had brought them for one of Girard’s slups— ‘take thorn away— 
I will not buy them ’ “ 

“Take care of tho cents, and tho dollars will take care of 
thcmselvc*,'* was evidently his opinion • 

NicnoLAS LoNQWOETff, the miUionaira of Cincmnali, was 
horn m hewark, N J . January 16, 1783 ronnerly a cobbler 
OS 1 have been informed, be removed to Cineinnati in 1804 
studied law, and practised for some fifteen years ITis earnings 
andsavtogshe invested in lots around Cincinnati, the rise of 
which was the foundation of his fortune He then turned his 
attention entircl} to laud or lot speculations, which, in a 
rising market, as that has always been, is u bus ness in which 
all u gain, and nothing loss As an example of the faeQity 
with which small amounts, comparatively, secured what has 
since become of immense value, Mr Cist, in his memoir of 
him, states that Mr Loogworlh once received, as a legal fee 
from a fellow who was accused of horse stealmg, and who had 
nothing else to give, two second hand copper stills The 
gentleman who had theai lo povsession refused to giro them 
up, but proposed to Mr Longworth to give him a lot of thirty- 
threo acres on ‘NVestcni How, m lieu of them — a proposal which 
the latter, whose opinions of the value of such property were 
ahead of his time, gladly accepted This transaction alone, 
taking into view the prodigious increase of real estate in that 
city, would havo formed the basis for an immense fortune, the 
naked ground being now worth £400,600 

"What Mr Longworth is worth u not known Tho estimates 

* Gimd wu DCTcr less • prophet than when be nid ' All tbst t bseeto 
ssf K tbst so msa wQl ever be a rentleouM with my Rwmer *' There here 
been more eenUrtsen tnsde with htstnone^ than with the inoner of sn; ether 
IwxMiWtnta. 
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vary grofttly, and it is probable that after his death there will 
be considerable litigation A gentleman recently baa recorered 
land fiom him to the value of £105 000 In 1850 his taxes 
amounted to upwards of £3,600, sshich is the largest sum paid 
by any indiridual in the United States, 'William B Astor 
excepted, v?bose taxes for the same year were £4.012 It must 
be remembered, however, that the taxes in Cincinnati are no 
tnfle on any amount of property 

Mr Longworth’a opinion probably is that specnlafing in real 
estate, in a constantly rising market, is a very good business 
I am informed, by a &iend in that city, that he holds it to be 
an indispensable requisite (bat a man who desires to get rich 
should be from Jersey, where ho himself hails from I regard 
this as metaphorical language, meaning, probably, that be 
must have a sandy head and a atony heart 

P. T Bauirpu, the noted exhibitor of natural cunosities, the 
dututgouhed manager and financier, the courteous gentleman, 
and future gorernor of Connecticut, ascribes his success in 
accumidatiug £200,000 in twelre years, as t'be newspapers 
inform n«, to the unlimited uso of •• Printer's Ink ” 'What* 
over may bo the valuable secret, aside from his own remarkable 
energy, talent, and knowledge of hnmau nature, he is worthy 
of oU the success that he has attained May he never meet 
with less 

A Mebchaitt of Bostow, of fifty years’ standing, who is 
represented to have amassed a fortune, states some incidents in 
his early life which impressed upon his mind the utility of two 
maxims, which he ever afterwards adopted as guides of con* 
duct “ Thence," he says, “ I have had theso Mentors before 
me— 

"Do xou wnaT top uynzETasB inonouonLi " 

"Be nirnFui, nr all accmteo ieostb" 

" I am satisfied they have served me well threescore 3 ears ’ 

JomtFBEESXEY’snever.TaTyiLgmottowas— Sey dependence 
— Self reliance 

" It is a mistaken notion," ho writes, “that capital alone is 
necessary to success m business If a man has head and hands 
suited to bis business, it will soon procure him camtal . My 
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otsenations tbrongh life eatiafyme that at least mne-tenths 
of those most successful m business stort in life without any 
reljanco eicept npon Ihcir own head and hands— hoe their own 
row from the jump All professions and occupations alike 
give the field for talent. perseTcrance, and industry , and 
these qualities, whether in the East, "West, or South, sooner or 
later, will crown the aspirant with success But to enahle any 
new beginner to succeed, he must not be allured from his 
course by attractive appearances, nor he driven from it by 
trilling adverse gales He must fit himself for the calling lie 
adopts, and then pursue his course with a steady eye The 
first and great object in business is to make yourself inde* 
pendent— to have the means of livebhood without being under 
obligations to any person , whateicr more is acquired increases 
tho power of doing good, and extends influence 

Jonv lIcBovooir, the milhonaire of New Orleans, whose 
death is yet recent, is accredited with what I consider tho 
most valuable opmion on the subject on record It was nar« 
rated by a lawyer of New Orleans, during some "idle moments” 
in a court room in that city, as a remtusceBce of a personal 
internew with UcBonogh, and is as follows — 

” 1 said to Ur UcDonogh,— * Tou are a very neh mas, and 
I know that you intend to leave oU your property to be ex- 
pended in charitable purposes I bavo been thinking over 
3 our singular life, and I want you to gtvo me somo advice m 
regard to the great success which has attended jou, fori, too, 
ojrould like to become very neb, having a family, so os to leavo 
my heirs wealthy ’ ' Well,’ aaid he, ' get up, sir and os I 
rose from my arm chair, he took my seat, and turning to mo 
as jf he was the proprietor and I hts clerk, said pointing to a 
common chair ut which he bad beea sitting, ' Sit down, sir,* 
and 1 will tell you how I became a nch man, and how, by 
foUowufg three rule*, you can become as nch as myself 

“ * I first came to Louisiana,' coutinued Ur. UoDouogh, 

' when it was a Spanish colony, os the agent for a honse in 
Baltimore and a house lu Boston, to dispose of certain cargoes 
of goods After 1 had settled up their accounts and finished 
their agency, I set up to do basinets for mj self I had bccoao 
acquainted with the Spanish governor, who had token a fancy 
to me although I had never so much as ikttered h m. and 
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througli Ills loiluenco 1 obtained a contract for tbc armf* 
wlucU I made £2,000 After this, I pare a splendid dinner to 
tho principal offieeia of the army, and the goretnor, and by it 
obtained another contract, by which I made £6 000 

“ ‘ This w what tbo French and the Creoles do not nndet- 
atand I mein the spending of money judiciously They arc 
afraid of spending money A man who wishes to make a 
fortune most first make a show of liberality, and spend money 
m order to obtain it Ily that dinner which I gave to (h» 
Spanish authonties, I obtained their goodwill and esteem and 
by this I was enabled to make a largo sum of money To 
succeed in bfe, then, you must obtain the favour and influence 
of the opulent, and the authorities of the country in which you 
live This is the first rule 

“'The natural eponof a man's life,' observed Mr ITcDonogh, 
* IS too short, if he is abandoned to his own rvstmrces, to acquire 
great wealth , and therefore, in order to realuo a fortune, you 
must exercise your influence and power over those who, la 
point of wealth, aro inferior to you , and, by availing yourself 
of their talents, kaowledge, and information, turn them toyour 
own advantage This is tho second rule ’ Here ho made a 
long pause, as if lost in thought and Becisghim remain silent, 
I asked, 'Is thatalU* 'No,* said lie, 'there is a third and last 
1 iilo which It IS all essential for yon to observe, in order that sue* 
cess may attend your efforts ' * And what is that ? ' I inquired 

" ' IVhy, sir,’ said he, ‘ it is Prayer Ton must pray to the 
Almighty with fervour and zeal, and yon will be sustained in 
all your desires I never prayed sincerely to God, in all my 
life, without having my prayer answered salisfactonlj ' Es 
stopped, and I said, 'Is this all)' Ho answered, 'Yes, sir, 
follow my adnee, and you will become a tieh man ' he 
arose and left me 

“ ' 17ell,' asked one of tho company, ' havo you followed his 
advice ? * 

" ‘ No,' said the eounseller *I have not, for certain reasons 
I do not wish to be considered hsrah m drawing the conclusions 
I did from Mr MoDonogh's advice They were, that when a 
man desires to become nch, hsisDst corrupt tbe higb, oppress 
the poor, and look to God to raotain him ' ’* 

This is the story, the moral of which has been recommendtfa 
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to oar Benoas consideration This is the story that has abashed 
the countenance and tamed the stomach of a New Orleans 
lawyer, that has been bandied through the country, and kicked 
fit and spurned by erery newspaper, magarine, and periodical 
whether religious or sceolar — “none so yile as todo it honour 
Truly the satirist is right , our morality is excessiTC There is 
no danger of another delnge TTc tbiiA the angels, with their 
instinctive perception of what is holy, will soon he down here 
to take up their permaoeut residence amongst us 
In this world, then, “ where men are gods and women 
angels,” it would he a dangerous task to attempt its defence 
We must leave it, os Bacon did his name and memory, “ to 
men’s chantahle speeches, to foreign nations, and to the next 
age ” All that we can do moor limited space is, to earnestly 
heg those who ore the leaders and guides of popular opinion on 
questions of morality and rebgion, to reconsider their opinion , 
for, if it be sot unmoral, it is most valnable and, by following 
its advice, thousands who are now in the “ slough of despond” 
and the morasses of porerty, wiU be enabled to climb up to tho 
Sna land of happiness, tnfiuenee. and independenec 
In judging of an opinion, chanty demands, that of words 
which will hear two constructions, that most favonrahle to 
virtue and morality shall be adopted In applying a rule to 
actios, mixed with narrativeond explanation wc mustexclude 
what is personal and explanatory, and look only to that which 
IS directory and abstract. A ride may be good, though tho 
instance given to elucidate it may he faulty A decision may 
ho correct, though the reasons given for coming to it may bo 
weak Whether HcDonogh “corrupted the high, or oppreesed 
tho poor,” we do not know , nor is it a part of onr business to 
know There is nothing in the story to show that ho did , and 
if there were, it would not depreciate the value of the rules, if 
abstractly good An opiuipn » Rood or bad in itself, wbether 
it cozaea bom a slara or from a philosopher Whether dinners 
arc the most happy way to obtain favour is a matter of extreme 
doubt It is a plan that, though harmless in itself, has lost its 
originality , and, from abuse, has fallen into discredit. 

I — ilcDonogh’s first abstract rule for success In life is, ” to 
obtain the farour and infiueneo of tho opulent, and theautho- 
nties of the country in which you live,” Can this mean to 
“eoiTuptthohigh?” Quite the reverse It is a rule given to 
a nan who u poor, in order to obtain the first start. A poor 
X 
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man has not tho means to corrnpt the lugh , and in nine cases 
ont of ten, any attempt at corrnption on the part of a man mth 
email means and luiuted iiiilaeooo at least, would rebound on 
hi3 own head, and defeat the erd at nhich ho aimed It 
cannot mean corruption, hecaute that would be mcotuistent 
with the odopticm of the third rule, prayer, nhich complete* 
the system A man cannot pray to the ^^AlrntgUy tmfh 
fertour and ceal,” to bless on act which he knows to bo bad 
It means simply what it says,toobtam thcfarourandtnllucnce 
of tbo opulent, and to use means which wisdom and aknowledge 
of human natnro suggest os suitablo to the end 

The first clause of this rale is applicable to every one who 
desires to improve his condition The man bora in the lower 
walks of life must improro his mind and condnet, and dt him- 
self for admission into more inflac&Ual circles, and then court 
admission , and tbo man who u already there mast not sink 
himself by low associates or low company. The mechamc or 
architect who wishes to make bufortonemnst not be contented 
With building ihanteti, but most endeavour to ottruct the 
attoalioa and obtain the favour of the man who designs build- 
log A mantion Tbe sctenttlio man who has not the means to 
perfect hts plans, must draw tbe notice of a man fond of scientide 
purauits who has the means In all eases, it implies tbo oppo- 
«to of that fictitious independence which '* cannot dig, and U 
ashamed to beg " 

Perfect independence of feeling — the independence of the 
man in tbe time of the delugo who despised Noah and his “ old 
boat,” has aomething in it that excites admiration Put inde- 
pendence, to be sdnurable. must bo perfect The man who 
aspires to tbe virtue of absolute independence must stand 
like an iceberg, isolated and alone, disdaining all connection 
with the mainland of homamiy Ho must trust to his own 
good right hand, spuming all aasutance, and indulge in no 
complaints when he sees men of greater pliability getting ahead 
of him This has ever been a fault in poets and literary men. 
They seem to think that the world, which knows bttle about 
them, ebonld como cap in. hand, to do them service They ate 
too proud to ask for that which they need i and yet whine like 
whipped hounds because they do not receive They disdain to 
miogfe with men, or the herd, as they call them, and soLcit 
favour and influence: and yet eit in their rookeries and indite 
snarling epics on the basercss and ingratitude of the world. 
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This IS the siTectatioii of independesco , and, like all affectation, 
13 contemptible 

It IS man's birthright to ask of those who caE give that 
which he needs If it be teosonable—if it he done at oppor- 
tune times, and in a sincere, prayerful spirit, he will receive 
Do you wish information > Court the favour, and influence, 
and society of the well-informed and the learned Do you 
wish offlco ? Conit the iavonr of those who have ofEces to give 
Do you wish chances to mako money? Follow lIcDonogh's 
advice, and obtain the “favour and influence" of business 
men and the opulent 

There is much unnecessary and harsh feeling in the world— 
an apparent conflict between dosses that arises from a neglect 
of this very rule Men fret themselves lu secret, theysufllr 
their minds to become soured against a whole class, becanso 
nobody will patronize them, because those who con aid them 
will sot Qoticd them Let tbent a<k themselves first what 
hate they done to attract their notice? There is a powerfol 
fkcling m the breast of every man worthy of the name that 
males him de«irou3 of obliging uheacTer he ran , and there » 
a vanity which makes it pleasing to patronize , but it must ^ 
soQght after All men, whether rich or poor, hove enough to 
engage tbeir attenUoa without seeking out tl) 0 «o to whom, they 
can bo semecable It is as little as a man can do who desires 
a reasonable favour of another, to ask for it Lit him choose 
hia time opportunely— let him avoid making himself ohtrusivo 
or troublesome— let him state hw wishes frankly, fully, yet 
respectfully— let his request ho moderate , and ifho fails? It 
13 hut m one case — pick your flint, and try clsowbcre Are you 
repulsed rudely ? The man was a sconndrel or on upstart, one 
of that dunghill breed, of which unfortunately there are some , 
hut you were not a fool for attempting it 

As wc make our beds, so we must he If, then, wo aspire to 
emulate Diogenes, trampling on the bed of Plato, if wo are 
ambitions of tbe applause of foolish boys and sUly men, wo 
must rail at everything which wo have not and are not, parti- 
cularly at noh men, and run over a rigmarole of hard names— 
ns pampered minions, purse-proud, unfeeling wretches— and 
W'e will get their opplause If we osptro to be rcvolutiecuts, 
and will run the n k of a traitor’s fate, wo should attempt 
insu’TCctionnry movements, and denounce all government and 
outhority, beeaim it is gOTcmoenl. But if we wm to become 
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wealthy men and good citizens, onr first step is to *' obtain the 
favour and influence of the opalent,' “ to obey mayisfrntf* . 
to S< ready io every yawt work , to tpeak evil of no man .. 
to be no bratoUr, but geiitk, gkoictng all meekness unto all 
men ’ • 

II —Mr MoDonogVa second rule is, that “ the natural span 
of a man's Ufa w too short, if he is abandoned to his own re 
sources, to acquire great wealth , therefore, in order to realize 
a fortune, you must exercise your influence and power over 
those who in point of wealth ate inferior to you, and by 
availing yourself of thew talents, knowledge, ond information, 
turn them to your own advantage ’ This a distinguished 
counsellor of the New Orleans bar calls " oppressing the poor,” 
and this a religious penodical pronounces “ devilish ** 

Are these tbe breed of wits so vroDiirr*a st> 

Well better wlUbsTC worn fJaiDSUtuteeape" 

I am of opinion that the distihguished counsellor, m trail 
scribing this rule, used words that will bear a more un* 
{avouiable construction than those which Mr McDonogh used 
or intended to use But. take them as they stand, what do 
they mean i Do they mean that a man who wishes to inoreaso 
his fortune must use force to press poor but talented men mto 
his service, as they impress seamen} Bo they mean that a 
man should use hisiseans m hiring agents to scour the countr}, 
and catch all the men of" talents, knowledge, and lofurnia 
tion” they can find, biud them hand and foot, drag them to 
his door, and the*« force them to reveal their information * A 
distinguished counsellor seems to think so, and all counsellors 
are wise as well as ‘ honourable men 

"We tbinl. it has a great deal of meaniog in it, hut does not 
embrace force or oppression Wo think it means, in. the first 
place, that as a man cannot carry on extensive operations 
relying on his own resources or abihties alone he must employ 
agents , and that in employing ^nts, he should choose men 
of "talents, knowledge, and informatiOD, in preference to those 
whose only recommendation is physical strength and sfiipiiLty 
The business of olerhing, or agendizing, in the United States, is 
at the present time overstocked by men who have no business 
there— by men wboso jwoper occupation is fanning, and in 
consequence, there are thousanda of talented men, well qualified 
for their duties, out of employment Business men wiH find it 
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greatly to their advantage to enpli^ edncated, talented a«aist- 
ants. 

"We think it means, in the second place, that, having employed 
ahle agents, the employer ahoold malo it a constant practice 
to consnlt and advise snth them, and get their suggestions in 
hUvariousoperations The rule, in this respect, is much needed 
I have known instances in which men have persevered m a 
plan, to their own loss and tncoDvemence, merely because the 
improvement had been snggested by a subordinate This is 
great weakness "Vi’e arc never too old nor too mse to learn , 
and shrewd men, who are desirous of increasing their fortune, 
will endeavour to bare constantly around them those who can 
advise them The queen haa her cabmet , a general has his 
officers , a business man should also have his bureau Belf- 
conceit is a great stumbling-hlock in the way of continued 
prosperity, and has proved the rum of many The man who, 
because be has made a few fortunate speculations, considers 
himself infallible, or despises the opmion of all less wealthy er 
fortunate than himself, had better retire with what be has made 
immediately Attention to hIcDonogh’s rules is all that can 
save him if he eontiaues in business 

'\7e think it means, m the third place, that whereas it is a 
well known fact that men of talents and learning delight in 
the company of active, intelligent, bnnne's men, who po'^sess 
more of the world’s comforts than themselves the man of 
business, who is desirous of increasing his fortune, should 
encourage their visits by poble. flattering attentions, all the 
while keeping both cars open to catch information or sugges 
tions from them, whioh, though useless to themselves, he may 
approprute to his own groat advautago 

fourthly We think it means that, as there are many men 
of great abilities m their various pursuits, who have not the 
capital to make their ability available to themsehes, the man 
who is desirous of increasing his weoltli should employ them to 
carry out their ideas for his owu benefit, paying them a fair 
price for their services , or should associate him*elf withihcm 
m a limited partnership, and divide the profits Thus ono 
capitalist may share the profits of a dozen different establish- 
ments, and yet be a great benefactor There are hundreds of 
ablo men, in all couutnes, who are nseless to themselves for 
want of capital, and whom capitalists should seek out , and 
'ilBiu HTt ‘I’uuus’nihs Ul TnuD, ift hihvi/cs *£i2 ‘ihren wwj , 
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erea if they had the capital, bnt «ho, associated ^th inea of a 
diS'erc&t order of talents, coomonlf called bosiocss tact, can 
(^tlf promote tho Trcll-doiaff of both parlies 

This mlo IS applicable is maoj’ other cases than those 1 hare 
tncntioncd , but 1 need not consume time and spaco to notite 
then tVe, the common people, tan etpber it ont for onrselrei, 
and understand it, thongh lairrers map not. It u the irucst 
and most bcnellcent mlo that has crer fallen from human bps. 
IV'cro mankind to adopt it to-morrov, vitb some ramtion in 
the srords used, in order to convey tho meaning, tbero sroold bo 
a chan^ over tbo faeo of society like tho srondcrful tronsfonna* 
tions in mapo Ercry ono would fall into hu proper position, 
and each would Tcceire bis due Those whom nature designed 
for labourers and prodoecre wonld not usurp tlie plaeo of dutrt 
butors , and tboso who tro quabhed for intellectual pursnila 
wonld find abundance of employment , mind would rcccire a 
new impolio to improi cment. and talent would find eneonraye' 
meat , capital would be associated with science, and scieaec 
CO operate with capital, men of srrallh would feci tbemselres 
hoaound and benefited by association with men of leamsy, 
and learned men would bo made happym the partial eitjoyisent 
of tbo oomforta of wealth. 

Ill — McDono^h's last rule is Prayer Tbis is all that was 
wanting to perfect the sjstcni , to make it a system worthy of 
a belter origin , yes, worthy of the authority of lacpmtion 
rra}cr is a powerful aid to success in two ways It prepares 
the mind for great uudertahsags t st gires an earnestness and 
seriousness to Iho character, it curbs that levity end frivobty 
which trifle with important concerns, mewing everything as a 
game | it gives a restraining power in the hour of temptation, 
and makes simplofaithnughtier than wisdom , it creates a sob* 
dued enthusiasm, n calm confidence m eventual success that no 
present danger can overthrow—# lofty rcbance on on unseen 
Power which the prayetless eaunot comprehend , it fits the mmd 
to conceive great thoughts, and the man to do great deeds. 
Secondly, — it invokes to human eircrtions the favour and influ- 
ence of ^e hlost High God will hear and answer sineero 
prayer “ He will regard the prayer of tho destitute, and not 
despise their prayer ‘ Pail mi it ” Ato not five spatrowe sold 
for two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before God I 
Fear not, therefore , ye are of more value than many sparrows " 
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Gcmaa ftnd rcveUtioa bannonize in commendation of the 
cfEcacy of pra>er The most splendid genius of the nineteenth 
century, m spcaTving of the French reTolution, says “The 
despoilcrs of dl that beautifies and hallows life had desecrated 
the altar and denied God , they had removed from the last hour 
of their victims the pnest, the Scripture, and the cross But 
Faith builds, in the dungeon and the lazar house, its subhmest 
shrines , and tip through roofs of stone that shnt ont the eye of 
heaven, ascends tho ladder where the angels glide to and fro— 
Prayer” • • • “'^en ecicncc falls as a firewori. from the 
shy, it wonld invade — when gcoias withers os a flower in the 
Breath of the icy chamcl— tho hope of a childlike soul wraps 
the air in bght and the innocence of unquestionable belief 
covers tho grave with blossoms " 

Revelation invites men everywhere, and in everything, to 
place their trust m their Creator, and noton their own strength 
“ Tin't in the Lord with all tbmo heart, and lean sot on thine 
own understanding In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and 
he thall direei paths ** Frov iii 6, 6 ” Call upon no la 

the day of trouble I will deliver thee, and thou shall glonfy 
me ” Psal 1 15 " Ho that diligently seeketh good procnrclh 
favour , but ho that seeketh mischief, it shall cone unto him 
He that trosteth in his nehes ehall fall , but tho nghteons shall 
flourish os a branch ” Prov xi 27» 23 

Bublimc system ' Tho wit of man has never conceived a 
better, and withal so practical as to be wiUun the reach of the 
hnmbicst individual in the land T7hat >inn]eQ<e xnflnences it 
centres upon one man and ono 1>asuic«s * On tha one hand, the 
humble aspirant calls to his aidthepowcrful influence of money 
and tho favour of the opnlcot . on the other he draws to him* 
self tho still greater pow cr of talent and knowledge , and, above 
all, ho invokes, by prayer and an upright life, the blessing of 
“Him that eittc^ on the cirolo of the earth, that strctcheth 
out tho heavens as a curtain, and epreadeth them cut as a tent 
to dwell in." 

I must close this chapter, and tho whole subject of " Getting 
Honey ; " and I cannot do to more appropnatcly than with Uso 
following truthful quotation • — 

“ If we were to cousuTt the smaals of eommcrcial life, 'wo 
should find that, in most instances, the men who have been 
distinguished for snccess in business are of the same stamp as 
those who Vavo wamvnt ka tho wsdks of httrafiso tad 
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science They have been chataefenzed by self denying habits, 
by simple tastes, and by unpretending manners , whilst the 
bold, the vain, the preanmptuoas, and the reckless have done 
immense mischief to thems^vea and others, in the department 
of trade, dissevering the bonds of confidence and good feeling, 
and often scattering hafroe and mm around them The same 
principles and motives of action pwvail m the good, the wise, 
and the prudent, among all sorts of men It is that wisdom 
which 18 unpretending and boastetb not, and that qniet sort of 
penetration and sagacity which is little deceived by self flatteries 
and delusions, which ate often more injarions and ruinous 
than all the worldly artifices and deceptions which are practised 
upon us " 


OHAPTEK XIII. 

£0ai5« VOKBT, 

Chanca of Su«m—Cavta p/FoSurt 
Ii was the cosCom of Ifapoleon, says Ponmeone, after a hard 
battle had been won, to nde over the field of contest to see the 
eateut of the destruction That is our solemn task at this tune 
■We have heard the shouts of the victorious , we have listened 
to the proud boasts of the conquerors, the Napoleons of wraith, 
and have recorded their wise sayings Now it is our painful 
duty to go over the field where theur triumphs were won, and 
see how many, with miada as great, and aspirations as high, 
have fallen lo the strife Perchance we may learn there greater 
lessons of wisdom , pcrchauce we mat ecu our way clearer, and 
possibly discover thepostof safety, if not of honour " Wouldst 
thou be rich ? Consult not the nch mao, but the bankrupt. It 
IS more to know what to avoid than what to do " 

We have chosen to consult both We will inquire, first at 
to our cAuncea of success . and eecoudly, os fo tAe causes qf 
failuret, and iJtetr remedies, tfany 

tVe regret to say that our inquiry, as to the chances of success 
in mercantile pursuits, has resulted somewhat unfavourably 
The reflections excited by statistics, from undoubted authority, 
are anything but flatUnng to those embaiking in business 
with the ardent desire of sudden acquisition, and indulging m 
golden Tuions of easily acqutted affluence Taking the expo* 
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riesee of tbe past as a entenon, tfaere is, indeed, some rctoon 
to fear that one wbo to day launches his bark on the troubled 
sea of mercantile specolation, may, m a very few years find his 
Tessel drawn within a maelstrom, or stranded upon a rock 
The picture is discouraging, and we need all the philosophy we 
can muster 17e must recollect that " partial eril is nniTcrsal 
good ” We must remember that orery man is the artificer 
of hia own fortnne, whether it be in the struggle for literary 
or political honours or m the sharperstxife for material wealth 
We must hope that it was by departing &om the plain and well* 
established isajims of common sense that men mnted disaster 
upon their enterprises, and that with greater caution, prudence, 
and the aid of improred experience, we may escape their fate 

These statements come with a difierent meaning to different 
men They are enconraging incentives to perseverance for 
those who have resolved on porsmng a steady, prudent course, 
without being allured from it by attractive appearances They 
are homilies on humility, for the attention of the proud*^ii 
kindness to the unfortunate for the selfish— on the need of 
light Asd information, for alL They ere fruitful of stem 
rebuke to those false teachers who preach up prodigalit) by 
preaching down economy, and to that fool who said that " ' a 
penny saved is a penny got,* is a scoundrel maxim and they 
are a balm of consolation to the honest bankrupt, whois mourn* 
mg over his fiulorc, and will not be comforted for he may see 
that he IS m a goodly company, and can call upon immense 
numbers to unite with him id singing the chorus of the old 
song, 

* LctttitUbeenltsrrytoeetlier ' 

As to the causes of failare$ we are sorry to say that we have 
not been able to find many satisfactory statistics We are ear* 
pnsed at this, because it is a subject that should engage the at- 
tention of the statesman above all other eubjects Government 
even would not misapply their surplus funds m undertakingan 
extended and elaborate investigation of the matter as it would 
probably conduce more to the geoeral good than many of their 
investmenta When the “death shots fall thick and fast,’* 
when a crisis comes, as it is called, men’s minds become ex- 
cited, and they anxiously inquire for some immediate cause, 
but when houses “fall single and alone,” the busine<s world 
wags on in a feeling of seennty— though each, it seems, must 
take his tom — and no general investigation is had Let us add 
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onr bomble note of inTttabon to tbe patnotio and intclbgeot 
etatisticians of tho country that they attend to this matter 

"We find the following zn tho ** Bcport of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the Administration and Practical 
Operation of the Poor iaws, 1834 ” 

Mr Green, one of the official assignees m cases of bankruptcy, 
gave the eubjoined retarn — 

"As far as I can recollect, from tho books and docuracnte 
furnished by the bankrupts, it seems to me that fourteen hare 
been ruined by speculations in things with which they were 
unacquainted, three hy neglected book keeping, tea by trad- 
ing beyond tbeir capital and facile meons, and the conseqnent 
loss aud expense of accommadatiou bills , forty nine by ei.- 
pending more than they could reasonably hope their ptofits 
would be, though their business yielded a fair return , none by 
any general ^stress, or the falling off of any particular branoh 
of trade ’ 

Another officer states — 

"The new court has been open upwards of eighteen menUis, 
dnrittg which period fifty-two cases of bankroptcy hare corae 
under my core To the best of my judgment, not one of thm 
can be attributed to any general distress It is my opinion 
that tbuty-two of them hare anseu from an imprudent expen 
ditore, and fire partly from that cause, and portly from a pres- 
sure on the business in which the bankrupt was employed 
Fifteea I attnbute to imprudent spccnlations, combined, in 
many instances, with on extraTagant mode of life Among 
these fifteen I find a tailor, m a rery small way of basui«S 
borrowing money to become the owner of a West-India si ip 
trading to Jamaica, a concern with which he was wholly jm* 
acquainted ; consequently, he was cheated in every way ari 
sp^ily mined A Loudou publican, hoTing a slight knom 
Icdgo of science, neglects his business hero and goes over ii 
France for the purpose of enterug into a contract with thf 
French authorities for the supply of Pons with water A 
working goldsmith, never baviag £10, takes Saville Ifousq 
LeicesUT square, and engages singers and musicians for til 
purpose of cstabliilung concerts. The tlurty-tno classed as 
failing through imprudeueee lu their mode of living, includo 
many whoso necessities leading them to resort to accommoila- 
tlon btU transactions, have become the prey of money lenders 
and their attendant harpies, the inferior clau of eolicitors.** 
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■We think— but we de«ire to know the fact by an extended 
Investigation— that the causes of failnre are as numerous and 
as varied as the follies and misfortiines of mankind , that there 
18 HO one deep seated evil to which all can be ascribed We 
Ibink — bnt we wenld like to be certain of it— that the canses 
to which the majenty of the /ailnres above mentioned are 
ascribed, will be fonnd to be the principal causes of failure in 
all countries and at oil times 

' Intbemostsimpleoperatumofeommercialspeculation under 
our present system, there are more possible chances of failure 
than there ore of success We might Qlnstrate this and at the 
same time cstunerste some of the causes of failure, by a sup* 
position snggested by the following story, related by the llcv 
J TV Higgison, of Newburyport — 

* One of the most eminent literary men of this country once 
\old me that, many years since when a boy on a farm, he had 
permission given him to sell for kun*elf a calf of bis own rais 
iflg . and (bat he refflembered so vividly the struggles of mind 
be went tbxouh tho bitter anxieties of hope snd fear, the m« 
tense temptsfion to extort more than the animal was strictly 
hrortb and contnvo little plots to conceal its defects and esag 
gente tU merits that the expeneoce comes back to his mind to 
this day. when he felt especially indignant at the baseness of 
commeree, and made him more chantsble to the ofTeader, te- 
tiicmbcnng that ho also had been tempted ** 

We cannot stop to compliment **tbo most eminent literary 
man of this country” on bis eniuisite senstbility, nor to 
congratulate him on his good fortune in abandoning further 
thoughts of commercial ventures for literary pursuits, but 
must proceed to oar suppcsltioo 6uppo«« that the nerves of 
this lad bad been a little strouger — that be bad fdt bitnsclf 
ablo to manage more than one ealf, and bad purchased two 
others on say three months* credit, at five and twenty shillings 
each, with a view of taking them to a distant market and 
selling them at a profit, what causes might have contributed 
tobu faJore and what were bucbances of enecess? Ilrsl; — 
Accident as hU calves dying, or escaping or being stoles, 
would have caused his &ilare Secondly,— A want of judgment 
os to the value of calves , so that he finds the butchers will not 
five cos*, will cause his faQure Trusting them to agents to 
tell who prove dishonest, or taking in a partner with him who 
cheat# him, will nun bun. 6ii]^>03e that hi# Lotcl txpenscs, in 
eonscqncnec of a failure cf the mps, are unexpectedly greater 
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ttia tlic profits he taust siupend A failure, then, of the agrl* 
cultural productions of the coontiy, nr a ^rcat and sudden 
expansion of the curreoe;, and the consequent high prices of 
food, cause failures A great depression in the market price, in 
consequence of an excess of sopplf, at a time when he must 
sell will also compel him to suspend 
Suppose that he is induced to acU to a butcher on credit, and, 
in the mean time, low prices of produce, or a scarcity of money, 
render the formers unable to pay their debts to the country 
storekeepers— and they the city metebant— and tbe merebant 
the importer— and the importer the money borrowed from the 
butcher— and the butcher the lad— the lad must fail A super' 
abundance of tbe prodnctiona of tlie country, or a contraction 
of the currency, and the consequent low prices of produce, may 
cause a general failure Suppose that he takes paper money in 
payment, and the banka explode, or, baring teceired gold and 
silver, he is agreeably elated, and attempts to keep it np by 
stimulants which result lo difficulty and expense , be must fail 
]iad morals, as -well as bad currency, are a cause cf failure 
1 xtravagance la liring— certain expenses while his profits are 
unoeriam— will bo certain to rum him The purchase of a lot 
with a mew of selling it at a profit btfota h» note falls due, 
and property falling, will compel him to make an sssigtimeBt 
Suppose, finally, that he sells his calves at a profit of eight 
shillings each, over and above all expenses, gets safely homo 
without being robbed or loaing hts money, and pays his debt 
promptly why, ho has made twenty hre shilhogs, and is a 
aneccssful tnerchaut. 

*'Obl irtliltwereim. 

The happlMt joorti— YiewlPt bit pnlTRil Uiou jh 
Wbat penis r**( whsterour* lo tnsae— 

VTotkU ibul the boob, u4 sW bUn Coim snd Ole ** 

railures m general, I think, may be osenbed to four general 
causes — Acetdcnlt Itgu^tOon, — dcftelm perional Aa* 
biU ,~~and ezcetitce tiie o/ credit 
Aeciienti do not occur so frequently as we might suppose 
Insurance will guard against loss from some, and pmdenco 
against others , bat loss may occur in spite of both, and in aneh 
eases there is no remedy A failaro of the cropi, or surplus 
production, causes a great tnconvenienco for a time, but it b 
soon over; and those who have conducted their business on 
certain sound principles, maintaining a dna proportion of 
liabilities to capital, can eamve the preuurc 
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Bad and vnstalle legislation aio frequent eanses of eenons 
embarrassment Unstable l^slation is as prejudicial to the 
business interests of a country as unjust laws It causes dilB* 
cnlty in two ways ]llen wbo baTo inTested their capital on the 
faith of existing: laws are liable to a serious loss from a chanso 
of the laws , and, ou the other hand, capitalists aware of this 
predisposition to change, arc timid in their investments, pre 
ferrmg less profit and greater certainty The consequence of 
this i<, that the profits of some hinds of bnsiness are reduced 
below the average, while other prodnctive interests are only 
partially developed TVise laws will not prevent failures , but 
they will prevent those failutfs— and they are not a few— that 
arise from unwise and unstable laws • 

Cad legisUticn, in a representative government bke onr own, 
can be remedied by the choice of wise legislators The remedy 
is entirely in the hands of tho«e who are aggneved by it The 
prominent meotal attnbntc of a good legislator u, soundness vf 
judgment He should also possess stem integrity, and business 
habits Ability in discussion is no rteommcndatioo, but a 
decided diaadvaatage , and it is rarely associated with enpenor 
Judgment. Tbe mao who can nahe a three hours' speech is 
pnmj/bcieieeompeteat for alegisUtor, and tho<c who have 
spent a considerable portion of their life in the fractxes of the 
law axe of the same category They fail under Bacon's censure, 
subject of course to be rebutted by unquestionable testimony, 
of desiring "rather commendation of wit in being able to hold 
all arguments, than of judgment in discerning what is true, as 
if it were a praise to know what might be aoid snrf not tchat 
should be thought " Cut thiem men al<o have their place and 
tbeir duties to discharge as good citirens these are to di<cius 
questions before the people and vuggest arguments that should 
be duly consider^ by the legislators in fonniog their opinion 
The acts of tbo legi^turo should be the embodied opinion of 
the majority of disinterested jurors, who have taken but little 
part la tho discussion and who were chosen for the marked 
soundness of their judgment. 

• “We hare refowJ to egu rer tl Ke and IneoBTWtlMe ta r tt er Doyon 
Uick that 137 (rtiwB (‘f asfrenrr c wnait- Meorlacm Ttnakf naMderlu^ 
la atbirh Mculaual pettodj of casmeieul Clitnsa vQl oot arise u loo? ai 
CvRiieereUl traniwUonf an mtemS 1*10 toy partka alnost wiihoct Lmltat-sQ 
twycadUtdrineaai? — “ ICe not think ttpon b.*i 1 Co eet ihJik that as* 
tyttna cX cunnvcj that anj fcomaa beioc cas dcTln caa comet the (oLie* ol 
aaaaUnl Then* an alwaja antne people who w 1 tpecoU** bryond l*^ 
tDCaB*| Smt nSfrepf*frrtf^'wt,tStr t ■ e aT j StirMr nir> r^r/fcUf 
iaaerntf firt^hrm^rdSm •! tlirranr Sen Ut f Caaaiti Ttsvia 
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De/ective pet aortal Aa^i 4 «cattbe remedied bya"remo 76 ef 
the impedimenta of the mind ’ Intempetanoo 13 a hahit that 
13 almost certain to result in failure Eren the moderate use 
of jdaohoho stimulants to the man ifhose busineaa requires a 
clear intellect and constant prudence, is attended mth danger 
It clouds the perception, and creates a feeling of boldness and 
recklessness that may, in a moment, thwart the best laid plans 
of years The busmens nan who indulges at all in artificial 
stimulauta can never be sure of himself One glass at certain 
times will produce more intoxicatioa than fire at other times 
Occasional periods of excess, Ihongh. more disgusting, are less 
dangerous than habitual tippling, provided the debauchee takes 
the precaution to transfer bis business in the mean tune to 
another and not to resume it until every drop is purged from 
the system la all cases, however, the effect is gradually to 
undermine energy, to impair moral principle, to provoke an 
imtahility of the system which tenders us liahle to be impolite 
to oostomers, and to quarrel in unguarded moments with 
those with whom it la out intetcst to be tbs most 6 iendly 
Ezpenence has shown that it was full of danger under the 
old plan of few sales and large profits, and common ecsso 
warns os against it under the sew plan of quck sales and 
small profits 

A depariur* from t egular iuomeaa is a personal matter that 
frequently results m failure Men become dissatisfied with the 
slow gams of the calliog with which they are acquainted, and 
suiTer themselves to be enticed from it by stones of fortunes 
which have been acquired in other pursuits There » scarcely 
a busmess that can be named in which all have failed , and 
those who make the success of others tbeir plea for change, may 
spend their lives m cbangtng their plans 

Every busmess has its peculiarities and its mystenes, that 
cannot be acquired by intnition Fractico must moke perfect. 
AH who have followed a certam occupation for twenty years 
Will readily perceive that, although they thought themselves 
wise when they began their career, they wera exceedingly igno- 
rant The tendency of business, as civilization progresses, is 
to subdinsion of employments} and those who attempt to re- 
sist it by a combination of aeveral kinds m their own hands, 
oven though apparently connected, aro generally forced to 
regret it. In the dry-goodsbusmeas, for instance, there seems 
to be a growing disposition to comhmo retoilmg, jobbing, and 
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importm?, in tbe same hands, and, as it is a violation of the 
general lavr, it is likely to result nnfavonrahly The Dry- 
Ooodt Jteporter, in 1843, made some appropriate remarks on 
this subject. 

The position of the johher and importer can be illustrated 
better by an anecdote, which wo heard yesterday from im- 
donhted authority —A. jobber who, one year since, was af 
fected with the importing mania, and foUowed the business 
sneccssfuUy dnnng the year 1847, realizing therefrom over 
£400 says he would willingly give all the money he made in 
1817, and £100 added thereto, to be nd of his imports for 
1818 Many will say this was all owing to circumstances, 
which probably might not happen again in years, and that 
the importers were oU m the same boat Softly, man , this 
13 not exactly so Upon inquiry, you will find that but few 
of the present quantities of excess goods iefony to our impor- 
ters They are merely the /actors . the otonerthip rests else 
where and the heavy loss (for a heavy loss must be sustained 
on this spring's imports} will fjU upon hurope, and sot be sus- 
tained here 

Importers, who are pecnmanly interested in the price at 
which goods ore sold in this country, have some connecting 
branch or resident partner in Enrope, whose duty it is to 
watch the market there The exporta fnm thence is the baro- 
meter , and when such times as the present are upon us we 
find that, although, seemingly, they havo goods enough on 
hand, they belong in reality to other parties, and in many in- 
stances have been shipped against their advice Eo sensitively 
alive are these resident partners in Europe to the exports, that 
we have heard of £8 having been pud for tbe outward manifest 
of a ship hound to the United States 

W^e have been frequently amused at the remarks of Zadock 
Pratt, Esq , ex member of Ckingress— a man of strong common 
sense, who was enginally a tanner by Irado A specalatorwas 
showing him a new method of tanning, by which he represented 
great quantities of money conld be made Pratt told him he 
did not doubt it, but he was making money enough , that ho 
(the speculator) had better find aomc one who was not doing so 
well Ho has rest" ted all attempts to alinre him from his Icgi- 
tunato business, and by close application has amassed a quarter 
of a million 

Our adviee is, to the retailer, do not attempt to job , to the 
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jotter, leaTo importme aloBe • Bad to tbe importer, atlow not 
tho offer of an extra pnee to xndneo yon to break a package, for 
it IS as completely nnjnst far yon to rob the jobber ofbialegiti* 
m&te profit, oa it ^nld be for the jotter to retail goods VTe 
say emphatically, ‘ Stick to yoor regular bnsiocss ’ 

Tho dirision and rabdmston of employments is faTonrable to 
the success of all, and * to depart from regular business u to 
loso money " 

The lost of tho habits purely personal that sre shall notice is 
— txtTaTafjann tn ezpenififure Thu seems to bo the most 
senous in its results of all According to oar statistics, two- 
thirds at least of tho failure* are ascribed to on imprudent 
cspenditare of more than they could reasonably bopo their 
profits would be, though their business yielded a fair return ” 
This is a matter of aitonishmcut It conflicts with all out 
recciTcd ideas that men manifest great shrewdness in matters 
which affect their own interest It is on indisputable trntb, 
we think, that a man who, in collecting pebbles or pearls, will 
scatter with his left hand oU that he coUeete with his right— 
cannotget a '* heap ,” thatho who spends as much as he mahes 
cannot increase hu wealth t and that ho who spends note than 
he cakes will ucrease his porerty wonderfully How shall we 
aeeount for this ruinous propensity t To what causa shall we 
ascribe it t Hare tho femintne pinion of the world anything 
to do with it t It certainly cannot bo that men of themselres 
are so weak as to allow a petty ambition for show, for expen- 
siTO toys and trinkets, to derange the weightier matters of 
business It m\ut be that the devU le at his old tricks work 
ing for the downfall of mankind, and baring sncceeded so well 
with mother Ere, is still operating to tho same end, through 
her daughters 

A writer in the Providence Journal makes "some calcula- 
tions to show that the failure of nine tenths is directly attn 
bntable rather to a profuse eipenditare of their gams in In mg 
beyond their income, and to rashly extended operations, under- 
taken to sustain such a career, than to the generally nnrei^uit- 
mg nature of bnsmess pnsruits ** It appears, by a recent 
statistical report that one half of the whole property of Pro- 
Tidence, with a populaticm of 40 OOO, is in the hands of 17<f 
indiTidiials It will be found, oa inrestigation, that the large 
estates of the 17^ indiTiduals who possess one half of the whole 
property in this city, hare been solely acquired by persevering 
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diligence and economy, rather than by bold enterprises, which, 
when sncccssfol, induce techless habits, Uke success in drawing 
the prizes m a lottery. 

Erery one becomes surprised in eiamininfftbeanaoity tables 
in familiar use in the ofliees of Li/a Insnrance Companies, at 
the astonishioE aggreeata amonnt ol the daily eipenditnres of 
email snms, compounded with interest, ami finally summed up 
at the termination of a long life, as exhibited in the following 
abstract — 

TABLE thoirtas IA« AcTRe*^" Vtlae «ua Comooanil tatcTBit, &t Uie nle ot 
FiTfl per Cent per Annum 
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By te&tcnco to the preceding table, it appears, that it a 
labonnng man a mechanic, unnecessarily expends only Sjd 
per day from the time bo becomes of age to the time he attains 
the ago of threescore and ten years, the aggregate, with inter 
est, amounts to £1,016 lit lOd ; and a daily expenditure of 
2r Silt amounts to the important sum of £10 <67 8s A sum 
of Ejd sared daily would provide a fund of £2,093 9s 7d , 
aufiicieut to purchase a tiae farm Tlieta are few mechanics 
whocannot sare duly, by abstaining from the disgusting use 
of tobacco, from ardent spirits, ruiting &eatres, &c , twice or 
Ihnce the abo''c stated amount of S|cf per day TTie nan in 
trade teho can /ay by atfoul fijd per day Kill Jird hxmtelf 

timilarir/ positued of £^9 16s, end on a par in/A the one 

hundred and tttmiy fixe men who oirn one baff of the pro- 
perty of the City ofFrer*denee 

Few people estimate thelargosumi to which the yearly saving 
m personal and household expenses will accumulate Two 
thousand pounds a jear is not an uncommoo expcndituro for 
merchants in this and other citica Half a century ago £200 
would have been regarded as a suificiest expenditure The 




difllrence between these two rams for fifty years, with the 
accnmalattoQ of compound interest, reaches the enormous 
amount of £370 82 1 Extend the timo eleven years, and this 
Eum, great as it u, becomes doubled. 

The preccdins calculations are enfficient to encourage bopeof 
eventual success and udependencie in the bosom of every young 
who, on commencing business, will maintain a determined 
resolution to combine indnstry with economy , and also to warn 
him that without economy, the opposite result of bankmptoy 
IS frightfully certain 

'With the plain statementof actual results before us, itcannot, 
therefore, be a matter of snrpnse that the pre«‘‘nt general pre 
valence of an unrestricted indulgence in showy habits of dress 
and of living should cause the failure of so many who cmhafk 
in business and involve also the prudent and careful, on whom 
must fall the losses caused by recklessness and extravagance in 
every form 

The true value of money consists in the rational use of it 
Economy becomes a vice in the miser, while extmagance 
becomes, on the other extreme, a vice in the spendtlinft The 
golden mean lies between these extremes By applying avail* 
able gains for the proenrement of rational comforts and en;oy* 
meats, and for advancement in moral and intellectual cnlture, 
we fulfil the highest desire of onr nature 

Sxtemta use of crtdit must bear u portion of the blame 
attached to extravagance of expenditure They are intimately 
connected and interwoven with each other Ibe facilities for 
obtaining credit tempt men to an extravagance of living, and 
an imprudent expenditure compels them to resort to accom* 
xnodation bills and other means of supplying their necessities 
Br Johnson has observed that •* be that erwea once more than 
he can pay, is often obliged to bnbe bis creditor to patience by 
increasing h» debt "Worse and worso commodities, at abighcr 
and higher price, are forced upon him , he is impovenahed by 
compulsive troific, and at last overwhelmed in tiie common 
receptacles of misery by debts which, without bis own consent, 
were accumulated on his head " 

The credit system is also chargeable with tempting tbo 
sanguine into “ speculations in things with which they were 
unacquainted, and to trading beyond their capital and facile 
means ” Men’s ambition to gel on faster than prudence will 
justify finds a readymeans of gratification through the facilities 
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for ol)talntnj credit Capital h not now the tlilnf* needful to 
cfTfCt any change , tlvo ability to borrow or Ret credit ii all that 
Is necescary The mechanic can bccomo a tradesman or a 
doctor, the shopkeeper an importer, a stoneentter a imllowner, 
a tailor a shipowner , a working goldsmith can tiiko Sanllo 
Hence to gire concerts, aauaistcrof ths gospel may become a 
foreign merchant , and a foreign merchant a land speculator, 
and act the capitalist. 

“ Some fifteen or twenty years ago a great change took place 
hero m the management of foreign commerce It w aa throngh 
an inrcnhon for substituting a hill of exchango on London, 
which would be accredited in distant countries in place of the 
usual outfit of money or goods on which foreign Toyages had 
been conducted before It was no longer ncdcssary for a man 
to gather up his property, and put it in lard money, or in a 
cargo newly purposed, on hoard ship Ho was no longer 
reminded, hy every difBculty that ho rott, in providing tho 
requisite fnnds that he was putting at nsk perhaps tho Rccn« 
motions of his bfo . and was led, therefore, to consider well 
what he was about It was only neces«ary for him to satisfy 
the agent of some Curopoan banker that he was alio to bear 
any positive loss that might occur at the end of the voyage , or, 
if not so, to give sccnrity for a small portion of the credit which 
would cover such loss and the whole business of tho outfit was 
done in an hour The right to draw tho bills was given, aud 
he had only to hire a vessel ifhodidnotoivnono anddespateh 
her , or to join, os one, in making up a voyage, although tho 
whole busmess was new to him Tho vessel might he sent to 
Canton, for instance, for teas or eilks To pay for them hills 
or orders to receive money in Loudon would bo given Although 
the Chinameu would not want such bills for their own use, the 
Lnglish, from whom they purohoso manufactured goods, would 
readily take the hills iQ payment, and tho parties hero would 
receive their vessel back with a full cargo, for which they wouU 
havo to make payment m London after it should be sold 

“ The consequenoo was that great facilities were offered to 
people to engage in business in wbioh they had no previous 
experience, and for which they have, in many cases suffered 
severely themselves, besides causing the downfall of severd 
important banking houses m Loropc, who had injudicioiislt 
supplied tlio means, and tempted them to sucli daugcroHS folly 

* Within the same period thero has been, on tbo other hand, . 
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is 1830 inflicted a fremendoiu shoek on the India trade, were 
immediately traceable to an error of this kind They mTCsted 
their own pital, and that lotrosted to them by others, in 
indigo factories in India, conducting their home business on 
credit, and, as can easily he understood, when monetary aflairs 
became unsettled, their securities were wholly unmarketable in 
London, and they were compelled to suspend Recent failures 
there hare been traced to the same cause Messrs Reid, Imng, 
& Co , who failed in ]846 or 1847, for an immense snm, sank in 
sugar plantations, m the Mauntins alone, upwards of £500.000 
Messrs Gower, Kephews, d. Co sank, in the same island, up* 
wards of £170,000, while Cochrane & Co were implicated in 
indigo factories abroad 

In the investigations of the Parliamentary Committee, as to 
the causes of the failures in London in 1816 and 1847, much 
valuable information was elicited Several distinguished met* 
chants gave their opinion as to what constitutes overtrading. 
Charles Turner, a merchant of Liverpool, says —'‘The brokers 
have been in the habit, we all know now pretty well, not only 
of advancmg upon goods after their arrival to meet hills drawn 
against those goods, which is perfectly legitimate, and upon 
hills of lading, which, to a certain extent, might also be done, 
but, beyond that, they have done what is perfectly illegitimate, 
—•they have advanced upon the produce before it was shipped, 
and, in some cases, before it was manufactared ” 

At another place, he says — 1 will just mention one fact ; 
there is one house which failed in London the other day, and m 
examining their affairs a transaction of this sort was found to 
have taken place There is a house in Manchester, and another 
at Calcutta , they opened a credit account with a house in 
London to the extent of two hundred thousand pounds , that is 
to say, the friends of this house in Manchester, who consigned 
goods to the East-Isdia House from Glasgow and from Man* 
Chester, hod the power of drawing upon the house in Loudon to 
the extent of two hundred thousand pounds , at the same time 
there was an understanding that the corresponding house in 
Calcutta were to draw upon the London house to the extent of 
two hundred thousand pounds , with the proceeds of theso bills 
sold in Calcutta, they were to buy other bills, and remit them 
to the house in London, to take up the first bills drawn from 
Glasgow. The whole of this was not earned out, but that wm 
the arrangement, so that, if the arrangement had been fully 



carried otit. there would hare been an hundred thousand 
10 in la of bills created upon that transaction That I call 
overtrading " 

This was unquestionably overtrading on a large scale It is 
these kinds of operations, which are by no means -confined to 
^ndon that do more harm to society than gambling*saloons or 
lottery offices They create false views of failure, and aurronnd 
0 ^ meretricious dignity A marble mason, 
who failed in Philadelphia about a year ago for £27 000 without 
being able to pay any dividend at all, is considered to have 
devated that trade abovo the ordinary mechanical standard 
Uis failure, too, it rflhy be remarked, was not caused by any 
disasters in his trade, but to trading beyond his capital, an 
imprudent meddling with land speculations, bonus operaUons, 
and their conseqnent usunons interest 

IVjMtarai'KaTeTMdiet foran excesme useoferedttt The 
remedies are of two kinds, -mora/ and UgxthUie The latter 
a s within the provinco of the political economists, and we 
not m^dle with it We hope they will soon get through 
refiling de^tions. and attend to it We venture, however, to 
pr^iet that in less than fifty years banks will act as comp- 
tpouera of creit— proportioning loans to capital, as experience 
Im found to be safe But, unUl tho laws aid us m kecriog 
a^loof from danger, our only remedy is a moral or peraonal one 
Ibo leading causes of failure, which we have noticed, are 
foimded onadetxra to get forward toofa,t-aa amblUon, on 
tho one hand, to get ncA wUhout lahour, and, on the other, an 
impatient desite to enjoy Ika luxurtet of life lefora we hare 
earned them Wo must check this ambition and desire, we 
must amend our mmds and curb our imagmaUons. 

As for the trae marshaUing of men's pursuiU towards their 
fortune, says Bacon, as they ore more or less material, I hold 
them to stand thus first, ibo amendment of their own mmds, 
for the removal of the impediments of the mind will sooner dear 
the pa^ges to fortune than the oltaiumg fortune wiU remove 
of the mind ” Tho facts which wo have given, 
bo disputed, afford us powerful arguments 
ourdesiro forgain ondacare- 
1^ I ^ resolution It is 

certain that the inordinate, grasping anxiety for wealth, which 
^micterues some men. will be fatal to their ullimato enecess 
Tho very omliUon to be rich often defeats itsilf, and leads to 
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ma. It Minds the judgment, and nusleada it into visionary 
schemes and ruinous speculation*, bo that men of the coolest 
and most deliberate habits, ■when they have yielded to a passion 
for wealth, are no longer capable of reasoning wisely Tho 
passion is, in itself, a proof of had judgment Only a few can 
be rich, and tbe chances are too great against any one to make 
It wise in him to centre hia hopes upon a result in which ho is 
very likely to he disappointed It may be said of wealtli, as it 
has been of happiness, that whfen unsought it is often found , 
when unexpected, often obtained while those who seek for her 
the most ardently, fail the most, becauso they seek her where 
she 13 cot 

TVhat course, then, shall we pnrune? Are there no hopes of 
obtaining reasonable wealth! Certainly there aro But we 
must reject, without he«itation, the advice of those injudicious 
fnends who argue that no one can get neh without assuming 
great ruks-^who nrge us to plunge in where tho business is 
most weighty and important most avoid that fated circle 
whose business and expenditures are of the darrliug, magniii 
cent kind The demon of baskroptcy presides there, we may 
rely upon it. Bad wo the Swedenborgian '‘inner light,* and 
even without It, we could see him skulking around their stores, 
in their counUng booses ay, nding as footmen on tbeir cqui 
pages "We must place ourselves beyond the outer edge of this 
dashing circle, whence we can occasiooaUy look oyer, ccto 
tbcir downward progress "When tbeir rum comes, which is as 
certain os death, there will bo excellent opportunities to im» 
prove our fortunes, by picking up pieces of the wreck at our 
ownpncca 

■pTe tanst manage our own business as we would prosecute a 
science, for its own sake, and not solely with a view to wealth 
VTo must study its principles , keep on the watcb for informa. 
tion rrhieh wc may turn to advantage , assign certain limits to 
every enterpTue, never seek for an excessive profit in any 
undertaking and make ourselves, os fas as human caution and 
pudence can do, independent of tho play of accidents If 
mufortnne comes, as it may come, it has tot been our flinlt. 
If a competency is tho result, it is all that wu expected , if 
wealth cooes, wc arc prepared to make sure of it. 

A eonrse of prudent modcntion in ererything,— lathe desire 

for gain, the amount of bnsme*^ m potsonal expense*, wiU 
mstcnsl’y Improve our chances of euccess, nndatthe same tim** 
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BtrcQfrihea the character acd laercaso oor happiness The 
Hon Thomas G Cary, an eminent merchant of Boston, and 
formerly a director of the Gnitcd States Bank in its palmy days, 
IQ an address dclirercd some yean ago, has furnuhed os it ith 
some excellent inccntires to the adoption of this course JTa 
discourses thus . — 

" The man who is prepared to irork through life takes Iiis 
labonr with cheerful ease The Saturday crcning which brings 
reposo to man and beast is not more agreeable to him than the 
renewal of bis occupation on that Monday morning that lours 
so gloonHy OTcr one who has before bun a week of embarrass* 
ment in meeting obbgations that have been entered into with 
the dclusm hope of rapid gam, and which he would rejoice to 
cancel by rctnmlng his purchases if he eoold retrace hu steps 

“The man of regular lodnstry, too, and of principle, while 
ho IS f>co from deep anxiety for the future, nsnidly gives it that 
duo care which gradually tmprom his condition As only a 
small portion of the world can ever bo neh, he may not bo 
likely to become eo Tet be has hu cbarice As he adrances 
In life, he sees some of Uioto who at timei hare almost excited 
his envy at their seeming prosperily, becoming involved in 
difficulty, and falling far behind him When the crisis comes, 
perhaps ho finds, to bis surpnse, that ho is looked to os a strong 
man , for he hu something at command and appears at cue, 
when almost every one about him, who bss been more ready to 
give promises than he, is straitened, and must sell at a lo's 

*' When property, then teems to bo losing its value and is 
neglected opportunitiM riso around him of using what means 
he may have with on advantage that be had never anticipated, 
and lu5 possessions begin to extend rnrsoing the same steady 
course, hu strength increases Without much calculation about 
it, ho finds himself, perhaps, becoming comparatively rich 
Causes aro at work that may possibly make him quite so, with* 
out eiMtangering hu independence or tranquillity If wealth 
comes, ho makes sure of it Hu spirit is not intoxicated, 
though hu views expand with buaequisitions The temptabon 
to advance finds ne treacherous ally within him, in a spmt of 
rivalry, ambibon, or envy, urging him on to nsk all that he 
may have in grand undertakings, that are to outdo all who are 
before him, aud dazzle hia little world with the magnitude of 
bis operations '* 
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Instances may certainly bo found of men nbo disregard the 
rules of wisdom and Tirtne, and yet become rich and powerful 
But where one such man can be pointed out, a score of others, 
who resemble him in eTerything bat shrewdness and energy, 
may be mentioned, who have disgracefully failed. 

It may be, on the other hand, that among twenty men who 
act with strict regard to principle not more than one of them 
wonld bo found to have become neb But the other nineteen 
have probably never faded They hare earned all that they 
hare erer spent They hare performed their portion of tho 
labonr of the world They hare its confidence and respect Be 
they mechanics, farmers or professional men , be they merchants, 
seamen, or labourers on the wharres — they are known as men 
of independent spirit, who can neither be bought nor bent to 
improper designs , as men who fulfil the great purposes of life, 
and who ore regarded and retnembered fur their worth 

But the mao, be he good or bad, who begins with the deter- 
mination to be nchearly mbfe, is most likely to be disappointed 
Let him select the best example of rapid success that can bo 
found , let him, if he can, begin with the same means, and do 
precisely the same things, os did those who have become rapidly 
rich, and ho is very likely to find, in the end, that although 
ihe «ame eourte, purtued t«n year* sooner or ten yeart later, 
mtght hate been eucceesful,yet, oioiny to eauees entirelyleyonil 
hi$ oion control, it could not possibly succeed when ho attempted 
it , and that it required all tho shill that he possessed even to 
acotdfuin 

In truth, the path that leads speedily to wealth is generally 
discovered, when found at all. by some accidental coucurrcnco 
of circumstances But tho turaiugs that lead to failure and 
disgrace can be seen from afar, and may, in most cases, bo 
avoided by seasonable care The father can direct his son, 
when he begins tlie journey of life, where to observe them 
The great Parent of men has set up the landmarks , and the 
mother can teach her boy how he is to avoid them when ho 
enters on the highway of the world 8he cannot instruct him 
by what means he may be enabled to nde onward, among tho 
throng, in a luxurious equipage , but she may do much to save 
him from the humiliation and sorrow of those who are seen 
standing in tatters at the roadside, after straying in search of 
some imaginary short cut to wealth, and scrambling back 
through tho mud and briers of the swamp 
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Tht difference to hie future might he last if her aspirations 
for his greatness lohieh are, perhaps, souiing the seeds of seljish 
and fatal ambition in his mind,should be exchanged for the 
spirit of real affection, that tootdd instruct him tn the u> tues 
of industry and truth la a word it does not he with the 
youn^ man, when hs begins life, to eay whether or not he is to 
he rich but whether or nothe wiUmaheamischierous/ui/Mre, 
IS in most cases, an affair that he can decido for himself 

There are some interesttng questions connected with the 
subject of failure to a few of which we must give a passing 
notice 

Fust — When should a man fad 1 In most cases he has no 
choice as to the time , but noman has a right to fad who is not 
insolvent, merely to save himself from loss By doing so, he 
nnneces<ianly endangers the fadure of those who rely upon him 
in order to meet their own payments , he unjnstly creates dis 
trust among business men in general and destroys confidence 
When, however, he discovers that be is insolvent, tho sooner 
he fads probably the better It is as old Shakspearian tmth 
that Sorrows come not single spies bnt in battalions t ond 
when a tram of unfortunate circumstances bas so set upon a 
man as to reduce him below the line of solvency, the tooner ho 
arrests it by a prompt winding np the better for hicasclf and 
his creditors The catastrophe of failure seldom comes at once 
The shadows of it are often cast before As they deepen and 
thicken, they offer continual temptation hard to resist In this 
protr.ieted agony it is that men commit the greatest errors — 
etiora which, with sometimes perhaps an undue eeverity of judg* 
meat fasten a stain upon their character that no time can efface 

What ought one to do under such circumstances } is another 
question Tho first thing a man has to do ' ^we quote the 
Hon John Sargent — “ is to take honest counsel with himself, 
to state the case &irly j to examine it deliberately, and decide 
it justly , to go through with it as a work he is hound in 
conscience to perform , not slightingly, not carelessly, not de« 
ceitfuUy, hut thoroughly as if be were upon his oath to make 
a true inventory and appraisement He is to look at his books, 
not to see the figures there set down, bnt whether the value is 
what they represent Such a work is hard very hard JTany 
a man clones his eyes because he knows what they would see 
if they were opened He perccires, but be voluntarily makea 
his perception indistinct, and persuades himself, or tries to 
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pemiiide bimself, that the truth is obscure when he knows it is 
clear He cannot plead ignorance, and is therefore acenmn* 
lating for himself a store of self reproach , for fmallj he will 
be compelled to confess that be bos sinned against knowledge 
The next thing to be done is to eonsolt^uifiCiotu /nentfs If it 
be hard for a man to look stedfastlyat a painful and humiliating 
trnth, still harder is it for him frankljr to make it known to 
others. Yet it must he done, if we wonld profit by the advice 
of friends And, lastly, it is the duty of a man, in these eir* 
cumstances, to counsel with his creditors , for it is their interest 
that IS to be dealt with Safe counsellors they will be found, 
and generous ones, too, if they ora honestly treated ’* 

Onr duty, then, is oomprehended in a few words — A. fair 
disclosure, a full surrender, and an equal distribution 
Another consideration is tho treatment of debtors TThcn 
creditors are notified of a failure, all opinion should be suspended 
until a thorough investigation is had A clear distinction is 
made between the treatment of a /raucIuUnt, and of an ut\foi 
t matt debtor While the former sufiers all the punishment 
due to detected nUaayaDdouUngedcoDfidescei tbelatterments, 
and receives, all the kindness invariably doe to misfortnno 
In fact, all failures, not plainly fraudulent are treated with a 
great deal of liberality The creditor never forgets as Dr 
Johnsonobserred thathebos 'shared in the guilt of improper 
trust, — ^at be suffored the debt to be contracted with the hope 
of advantage to himself,— that Ac yro;wr(»onfd <A« profit toAtt 
oan opintOTt of lh« hazard, and ihat there %» noreaton whyoite 
ihotild puntsh anofA«r/or a contract tn ichich-both concurred 
But u failure from evident misfortune merits not onl) hhcral, 
hut kind treatment Hewho adds to the distress of an unhappy 
man by a rude word or a vindicCive act, puts himself beyond 
the pale of human sympathies, and shonld be ' mocked at when 
Ais calamity cometh ' 

Finally, the world should remember that— 

Thcf wba ia in Fmtmie s itrire 
Thot Cste we ebiMi] liu ecasare 
Tor ntUl tbe Imvortant end o* lUe 
Tbe; c<iuallr nuriuuwet 
A man maj baeut honett henn, 

Tho po^tbhoarlj stare him i 
A nan ma; tok aneebor a part 
YethaenaecaelttotiiBrehim ’ UoR^a 
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14TI50, omso, Aire irxrrro uo'^er 
Ws presume that it seeds no demonstratioa to prore that the 
(onn^ of mono}’ is u essential as geltm;, for the attainment of 
a permanent independence This » one of those self evident 
truths that meet mth a ready and a universal assent It is 
even a trnum that it is os physically impossible for money to 
necumnlato svilhont saviny. os for a leaking vessel to hold 
water There is no ineomo so large that cannot bo got nd of, 
and no snra so small that an able bodied industnous man may 
earn in this country, that will not EufBce, so long as he remains 
single, to lay the foundation of an independent fortune A 
young man who can earn hvo shillings n day has but to resolve 
to save a pottien. of what he earns towa^s capital to start 
business upon, and the difilcalty is already half overcome A 
capital aciiuircd in this way is generally lasting uhile capital 
ftequired by loan or inheritance u too frequently lost. The 
industry and efTorts used is acquiring capita), train to habits of 
business which, as wo have before shown, are necessary to 
success . and without this training business is most apt to fail 
In looking abroad, to^ wo generally see those who commenee 
life by their own p nonal efforts and by such efforts s/or< them 
eeJcei in the world are the most lucccssful It is ostouiahing 
on how small a sum a man who is delermined to save may live 
comfortably One of my predecessors in the "art of money 
catching,” as ha has entitled it has given “directions for pro* 
panng fonrscore good and wholesome dishes, on most of which a 
manmayhvofortwoponccaday * Eicrythingdependsnponthe 
habits and associations formed in youth A young gentleman 
of elegant tastes and expensive habits especially a pet of the 
ladies, may os well fiddle jigs to a milestone as to hope to make 
headway in the world, or to retain it if thrust upon him by 
others A particularly fast man with an ardent admiration of 
•' good stock will very probably discover that his business and 
money took to flying when he took to ndmg An excellent 
judge of good wines, or a connoissear m rare dishes may caleu* 
late with certainty that his pockets will become slim in exact 
proportion as his belly grosra xoimd In a word prospenly 
without economy is an impossihiltty 
A man has onlv the ruibt to commenco the work of saviDg 
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after oU bis jast debts are paid > and all bis debts are not merely 
those of wbicb tbe STidence is a note, or a bond, or a mort^^, 
or a book account If he is tbe bead of a family, be is under 
obligations to bis family srbicb he most discharge As a 
member of society, and one of the great family of man, he owes 
debts of brotherhood to those whom misfoitone has Tisited, of 
which he must pay bis proportion As a Christian tbe recipient 
of the bonnty of God, he owes a portion annnally for the enlarge 
ment of his Maker’s kingdom opon the earth Chanty is not 
merely a politic Tirtue, in the eiercise of which he may reap an 
inwaid satufaetion, but in the neglect of which he incurs no 
gnilt Chanty is a solemn debt which no one can fail to pay 
without moral bankruptcy It is a debt so binding in its 
nature, that physical impossibibty to hare the means to dis 
charge it, is the only sufficient eteose It is a debt, nerertheless, 
in the discharge of which when the proceeds are applied to the 
dissemination of edneation, morality, and religions truth, one 
may as justly he colled a shrewd man as on honest and a 
ehantable man , for no one of sound judgment, I think will 
deny that if all men acted lotclhgently, and in accordance with 
the precepts of tho Gospel all could attain twice their present 
ratio of prosperity with one fourth tbe present anxiety, risk, 
and tronbU 

It is an awful redeclion that, la a land abounding in wealth, 
men inlling to labour should seek tho means of snbMstcQce, 
and not find it It is a sorrowful thought that in a Christian 
land they should ask for bread, and uot remre it Itisaheart 
sickening sight to see the extremes of uobonnded affluence on 
tho one hand and miserable, degraded poverty on the other 
Trul) , as 1 once heard an Insbmon observe, when speaking of 
a famished coontrymin who had begged at a nobleman’s door 
for the meat thathewasginngfobisdog*,and was rudely turned 
away, *’ I wonder that God can look on these things and keep 
Ills patience It does prove that there is something radically 
wrong insoeiety , but still tbe wrong, m my opinion, does not con 
sist in the organization of society, or is the fact that some men 
have cbtamed more than their share of tho world's possessions, 
provided thej got them legally, honestly, and hoaonrahly, but in 
the fact that they hare not pn^wrly used what they rightfully 
obtained They have not borne their share of the burden* of 
society They have not contributed their proportion to its 
maintenance and the due preservation of its health Fatil the 
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fiot deroto more of liis tme to tbe aoqmsit^os of property, than 
ttHI liarcly Boffioe for Lis nants, ssd (hen o^m or^ne for an 
amount of chanty that he coold not possibly ho able to giro 
withoat unrcnittcd industry A preacher, on one Sabbath 
morning, vnll speak so disparagingly of the worldhEe*s of 
men'e catnre, and tho bascnc*s of their alnfo after filthy lucre, 
that one, if he interpreted him hlcfally, sronld be tempted to 
sell all that he has, and retire to n monastery On the next, 
probably, ho will arguo for an amount in chanty— to say 
nothing of an increase of salary, which all ought to have— that 
one mnst hare been actirc and indnstnous, and made a successfnl 
year indeed, to bo able to meet his chanty bJl, si ithont taking 
latn account hvaoth«nec*.tia.ty«YensiC4 &gaui,theSouaXista, 
if 1 understand them correctly, with a nght perception of the 
jnst claims of all who arc born on the earth to the nccessancs 
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jQTcnal, tlie aristocracy of wealth, which is fully os oontcmp* 
tible, if not more contemptible, tb«n the aristocracy of fashion, 
or of blood , arouse the people to a jnst appreciation of their 
power, that they may not bow down with truckling servility to 
the insignia of wealth usaceompanmd by merit, but pour forth 
their voice in one quick peal agaioat those who deny the claims 
of the unfortunate to their assistance, m order to expend more 
in selfish gratification, and the royal sonnd will shake tho 
whole heaven , in a word, teach ne how to get more money 
with less risk and anxiety, and then how to nse it so as to 
increase our happiness here, and in view of a happy immor* 
tality hereafter, then will the plague spots disappear from 
the face of society, and the roseate hoes of health bloom again 
on her faded cheek 

Bat there is a question of equal diiBcnliy, and perhaps of 
greater practical importance, whioh honest men enconnter, and 
that Is, JIow can eontnbnbons bo given so as to elTect tbe 
greatest goodl It is nsqaestionably trno that the present 
system is a defective one At present, a man who gives 
nothing from year to year to any charitable purpose may have 
tho reputation of being a liberal and a just man , while another, 
who perhaps gives more than his shore, in proporbon to hii 
income, will have qnite a contrary reputation At present, a 
man so disposed may shirk all ginng, under pretence of 
favouring some one or another of tho numerous chanties At 
present, a man who pays mueb respect to the world a opinion 
must give to all and to evcrylhiag, or to nothing, in order to 
escape nllonous abuse At present, if ho once has tbe mis 
fortono to be known as a chantable man, petitions will be 
thrust at him almost every hour of the day, preachers will 
preach at him, his door will be besieged by the loudest and 
fastest^tolking if not the most beautiful of women, and he must 
constantly undergo the pain of refusal or bo beggared If he 
gives to street beggars, bo is liablo to imposition , if he refuses, 
he has no plaeo to direct (hem where their ments will bo 
inquired into, and tho deservusg assisted All this is wrong, 
bat what is tho remedy 1 My proposibon would bo to esta- 
blish a great ITaUonal Soctttif, perhaps under tho tosebon of 
Government, and of which all tho present charitable asso- 
ciations should bo branches The first objeef would bo to 
ascertain what per cent of the aggregate incomo would bo suf- 
ficient to do all that should be done, and then to assess each 
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indiTidual’s proporLoa as taxes are now assessed, and deliver 
to each his charity hill as reBiilarly as his tai*hiU Tho 
penalty for non payment shonld be pnblicahea w the prin- 
cipal papers of tho county, for a certain number of weeks, 
with tho amount attached, as tax delinquents are published in 
somo of tho American States ^en wo should know who ful- 
failed bis duty, and who did not, who were good citizens and 
who were not Tho management of this society should he in 
the hands of the ablest hu'iness men, and especially of those 
who, banng accumulated wealth, arc about to retire from 
business, in order to save them from the dreadful nltcmatno 
of having nothing to do but nurso gouty legs, and fret over 
their past life and present inaction Tho details and fszsi 
bility of this enggcstion I leave to those who are intimately 
conversant with tho best mode of organizing and managing 
great public bodies 

I will conclude this chapter with on extract from Mr Henry 
Taylor’s admirable Fiuy. “OfMonc>, ’ on Lending*— *‘JV«£r 
/«irf moHcy to a frtenJ, unless you are satt^d tftat he does 
toueli/ and well ih &orr<nnny tt Borrowing is one of the most 
ordinary ways m which weak men tatrillce the future to tho 
present , and thence it is that the gratitude for a loan u pro- 
verbially cvancescrat , for the fotore becoming present in its 
fnrn, will not be well pleased with those who have assisted in 
doing it an injury By conspiring with your fnend to defraud 
hia future self, you nituniUy incur his future dupleosurc To 
withstand solicitations for loans is often a great trial of lirm- 
ac's, the more especially as the pleas and pretexts alleged are 
gtaerally rnidf* pl3u«ible at th« expanse of truth , for nothing 
Ireats down u man’s truthfulness more snrely tlian pecuniary 
embarrassment 
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xswortli notlimgr lou ntaybuytbe man’s cars but uot Jui 
heart or his understanding 

" I have never Known a debtor or a prodigal a\ho was not, in 
his own estimation, an iniured man , and I havo generally 
found that those who had. not auficred by hem u ere disposed 
to side with them, for it u tho weak who mate tha outcry, 
and it is by the outcry that the world is wont to judge They 
who lend money to epcndtbnfta should be prepared, therefore, 
to sulTcr in reputation os well as in their parse Let ns learn 
from tho son of Birach — ’JLinv, when a thing was lent them, 
reckoned it to be found, and put them to troublo that helped 
them Till ho hath reecived, he wiU kiss a man's hand, and 
for his neighbour’s money, bo will speak submissively, but 
when ho should repay Ko will prolong the time, and return 
words of gricC nnd complain of the time If he prevail, Le 
shall hard!} recciio the half, and be will count os if he had 
found It , if not he hath dcpnied him of bis money, and be 
hath gotten him on enemy without cause , he payeth bun with 
curses and railings and for honour, be will pi) bun disgrace * " 


misoi;li.amls 


LEXIKH FBOU TOr MOW JOHN rilLFDr t r 
Mb Fsbidikt was born near Ifornstown, Alontgomery Co , 
Ta May 22, 1793 He was engaged in making bricks for a 
while, but concluded to abandon “foot work and. try “head” 
•work He studied law, was admitted to the bar August 16, 
1820, and rose rapidly in hia profession His knowledge of the 
G etman language, and hu pronous acquamtoaoe with business, 
obtained for him at once on extensive practice earnings 
and savings Le invested in real estate pnrebased at shenfi e 
sales, and at ordinary public and private sales, and gtadc^y 
ho became something of a land speculator His purchases, 
however, were rDanawd with such judgment that they invan* 
ably advanced in vaiae and in some cases largely The first 
estimate of his proper^ in his annual inventory, which he 
afterwards kept regularly, IS dated April 1,1S22 and is £1,217 
In 1832 or 1833 he embarked m the marble business and 
gradnally withdrew from his profession la 1833 he made the 
following memorandum s — now find my debts about £IO,OOP, 
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ftTid these, too, have grrown upon me in ten years It is one of 
the consequences of ioo much enterprise, too great a disposition 
to drive a business It u a rock on which many have split, 
and it IS marvellous that, seeing the breakers ahead, and know- 
ing the dangers of anonxnird course, we are not willing to avoid 
them But ten years since I waa a simple six per cent man, 
and had never given a note or an obbgauon I owned no teal 
estate , now I have run on the opposite extreme, ovrn lands 
everywhere, and rest easy under a debt of ten thousand ” The 
usual consequences of this " too much enterpnse,’ in those 
times that tried men’s pockets, he did not entirely escape, 
though tlie actual rcsnlts to hiin were not more senous than 
the loss of a few thousands, and a great deal of anxiety and 
mental harassment. In 1811 or 1645 he disposed of his marble 
biismcss, and in 184C, tbongh a Whig, was elected to Coi^ess 
as Representative for the Tifth Peimsylvama Congressional 
District, which usually gives from 500 to 600 Democratic majo- 
rity In 1848 he was re elected In Congress, an nfleetion of 
the voice as well asarctirmgnatnre prevent^ him from taking 
on active uart m the debates of that turbnlent body, but in his 
votes be alw^ exercised his own independent and tin«arpassed 
judgment He died December 8, 1851 He was a man of kind 
heart, supenor mmd, simple tastes, and onpretending manners 


ASTICE OF JOHN OBIOO, 07 7EILAI)£L7niA 

JoUF Onioo.thefoandcrcf the Well known publishing boose 
of Origg, Llhottd. Co ,of which klessrs Lippinott, Orambo & 
Co are the worthy successors, bas favoured us with some points 
which his experience has taught him that it is important for 
young bosineas men to ob*=erve, and which I regret that I did 
not have for insertion in its proper place, amongst the opinions 
of other noted men His life is another encouraging examplo 
of what integrity, united to talent, energy, and good fortune, 
may hope to accomplish under free institutions. Beginning 
the world on orphan farmer boy, he bas accumulated, os public 
opinion says, a large fortune, and though rich, he has shown 
that he nndcratands what fewnch men ever have understood — 
that IS, the art of using money wisely, as well as getting it. In 
a conversation with him the otherday, he eipre^dthe opinion 
that endorsing is a cause of one half the failures in business, 
and stated the remaikahle foot that he had never asked a man 
to endorse a note for him m bis hfe As an apology for not 
giving the dangerous practice of endorsing greater prommeneo 
in my remarks on the causes of fadure, I would say that I at- 
tempted only to consider some of the primary causes of failure, 
and that I regarded indorsing a secondary cause A man fails 
from some one of the causes I havo mentioned, and perhaps 
others that I omitted to notice, and by his failure he drags 
down some half dozen others, to whom ho wos indebted for 
received or for endorsementa without value received I 
M 2 
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also expressed the opimoa tbat, Vy the general introduction of 
private banks, the dangerous ayst^ of indorsation, now made 
necessary by the rules and regwtions of public banks, would 
be essentiaUy modified But— to Mr Qiigg Had he the ear 
of a young business man who wishes to prosper, he would 
Eay — 

First — Bo industrious and economical Waste neither time 
nor money in small and useless pleasures and indnlgences 
"If the }oun? can he induced to beijtn to laie the moment 
they enter on the paths of lile, the way will ever become easier 
before them, and they will not fail to attain a competency, and 
that without denying themselves any of the real necessaries and 
comforts of life ’ 

Second — To industry and economy add self reliance “Do 
sot take too much advice The business man must keep at the 
helm, and steer his own ship '* 

Third — Avoid excessue eredits “There are three elements 
equally beneficial in their use, canally desfruetivo in their 
abuse These are Fire, Water, nnn Banks 

Fourth — Attend to theminulKSof the business, small things 
as well aa great See that tho store is opened early, goods 
brushed up, twine and nails picked up, and all ready for ao* 
tion “ A young man should consider capital, if he have it, or 
08 he may acqnire it, merely as tools with which he is to work, 
not as o substitute for the necessity of labour " 

— ilarry early "The man of business should marry 
as soon as possible, aitec twenty 'two or twenty-three years of 
age A woman of mind will conform to the necessities of the 
day of email beginnings, and m choosiog a wife, a man should 
loos at, Ist, The heart .—2nd, The mind Std, The person " 

Sixth — '• Follow duty, and never let truth strike her top- 
sail ’ 

Seventh — Everything however remote, that has any hearing 
upon success must be taken advantage of "The bosiness man 
should be continually on the watch for information, and ideas 
that will throw light on his path, and he should be an attentive 
reader of all practical books, especiali)f those relating to busi- 
ness, trade, , os well as n {mtron of useful and ennobimg 
literature " 

Eighth — “ Never forget a favonr. for ingratitude is tho 
basest trait of man’s heart Always honoor your country, and 
remember that our country is tho very best poor man’s country 
in the world ’’ 


P. T EAENTTlt'S EriPS POB SUCCESS IH BUSINESS 
I HATE delayed the further progress of this book to obtain 
(what 1 was sure to obtain, for he had promised it) the opinion 
of one, who is known all over tl e world as the ablest tactician, 
and one of the most successful busmess men of the age, and I 
am happy to say it is worth waiting for Had I received it 
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earber, I would hoTe been tempted to aiSx to it tbe encominm 
which I passed upon ilcDonogh'i, as tbe most valoable 
opuuon. upon record ’* It xa cettamly a volume within itself 
I am sure my friends the editors will, after a while bo wanting 
a slico of it for the benefit of their readers, and thc> arc most 
welcome to it , but, Oentlemen, do not, I pray you, forget to 
mention the sonreo from which you obtains it, or to tell your 
readers that “ there are a few more of the same sort left ” 
Amidst tbe multiplicity of booLs there la danger that those 
which may have the best effect will bo unheard of by the pub- 
lic without your fostering care In the following letter. Mr 
Barnnm has given me authority to make alterations, Ac .which 
I havo not made, because I eee do need of any, ana for fear of 
spoiling iL It IS possible that his remarks on advertismg 
should be abghtly qualitied, to be ^ood advice to all men>-for a 
man abaold tirstbe certam that his articles are really good in 
themselves, and would bo popular if generally known , and, 
secondly, ho should be certain of hu own strength-'that is, he 
should be a Barnum before he attempts to rival a Barnum 

ZDwnr T FBEEntUT, ISO. 

^rxigeport, June 28, 18a2 , 

Deab Sib,— U pon receiving your tclegraphio despatch oa 
Saturdar, that yon are waiting at an expense for zoy letter, 1 
telegraphed you that you should receive it on Wednesday, but on 
reileetioa I deternuned to keep you no longer waiting, so I sat 
right down and wrote the inclosed 1 fear that it is not what 
you want— but such os it is, I send it Tery likely the gram- 
mar may need correcting, and I also give yon full liberty to 
curtail and leave out anything you please and make any alte- 
rations and additions that you please, provided you do not alter 
tho general meaning andspuitof tbe article 
1 hono you will be successful m your publication, and I shall 
be glad to purchase a copy of the work when it is completed — 
Truly yours, P. T. BAnmiir 

I can scarcely expect to offer anything new on the subject 
proposed, bat will name a few rules that I am convinced from 
experience and observation, must be observed in order to 
insure snccess in business 


I —SeUel Ihe siKD of hutlneit that tints your natural tnelt- 
naitona and temperament — Some men arc naturally mechanics; 
others have a strong aversion to any thing like machinery, and 
so on , one man has a natural taste for one occupation in life, 
and another for another “ I am glad we do not oU fuel and 
thmk alike, ' said Dick Ilomespun , ' for, if we did, everybody 
would think my gal, Sukey Stupes the sweetest creature in all 
creation, and they would all be trying to court her at once " 
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I nercr coiJd anccccd as a mercliant. I hare tned it nnsnc* 
cessfully acTeral times 1 ne«r could bo content with a 
fixed salats for mice is a purely specniatire disposition, srhile 
others are just the reverse and therefore all ehomd bo careful 
to select those occupations tint snit them best 

II — Xet your pledged word ever he taered — ITeTcr promise 
to do a thin^ without performing it with the most nyid prompt- 
ness Nothing: IS more Tslunhle to n man in business than tbo 
name of always doin^ as ho agrees, and that to the moment 
A strict adherence to this rule gives a man the command of 
half the spare funds within the range of hts aequamtance, and 
always encircles him with a host of friends, uho may be 
depended ujxm in almmt any conceivable emergency 

III — IVhatever you do ao »ci/A all your might —’Work at 
it, jfaecessary, early and late, in season and out of season, cot 
leaving a stone nntumid, and never deferring for a single nonr 
that which can j^ust as well be done note The old proverb u 
full of truth and meaning “Whatever is worth doing at nil is 
worth doing well ’ hlany a man ac(;(uires a fortune by doing 
his busmesB thoroughly while his neighbour remains poor for 
life because ho only half ioei bis business Ambition, ener^, 
industry, and perscrerance are indispensable requisites lor 
success in business 

jy -^Sohnely Vte no description of infoxtMtmy drill? s — 
As no man can succeed m business unless he has a brain to 
enable him to lay hu plans and reason to guide bun in their 
execution . so, no matter bow bountifully a man may bo blessed 
with intelligence tf bu bmin is muddled, and his judgment 
warped by intoxicating dnuks, it is impossible for him to 
cany on business suocessfolly How many good opportunities 
have possed, never to letnm while a man was eipping a 
' aociiU gloss ' with his friend I How many a foolish bargain 
has been made under the influence of the nervine, which tem- 
porarily makes its vioUm so rich * How many important 
chances have been put oS* until to morrow, and thence for 
ever, because the wine cup has thrown the system into a stato 
of lassitude, neutralizing the energies so essential to success 
in business Ihe use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage is os 
muhh an infatuation us is the smoking of opium by the Chinese, 
and the former is quite os destructive to tho success of tho 
business man as the latter 

V — Let hope predominate, hut he not too visionary — Many 
persons are always kept poor be(.aase they ore too visionary 
Every project looks to them like certain success, and therefore 
they Keep changing from one bnsineas to another, always in hot 
water and always 'iinderthehanow' Theplanof 'counting 
the chickens before they are hatebed” is an error of ancient 
date but it does not seem to improve by age 

VI — Do not scatter your poicen —Engage in one kmd of 
business only, and stick to it faithfully until you succeed, or 
until yon conclude to ab-utdoa it. A constant hammering on 
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one nul will ^nerolly dnra it home at last, «o that it can be 
clinched When a man's imdmded attention is centred on 
one object, his mind will eontmuali^ be sug^ting improTe« 
meats of value, which would escape him if his Dram were occu- 
pied by a dozen diHerent subjects at once Many a fortune 
has slipped through men's fingers by engaging in too many 


bad habits when one whose habits are good can bo found to fill 
his situation I have generally been extremely fortunate in 
having faithful and competent persons to fill the responsible 
Bitnations in my business, and a man con scarcely be too thank- 
ful for such a blessing When you find a man unfit to fill 
bis station, either from incapacity or peculiarity of cl aracter or 
disposition dispense with his services, and do not drag out a 
miserable existence in the vain atlcm^ to change his nature 
It is utterly impossible to do so ** lou cannot make a silk 

E urse £.0 He has been created for some other sphere , let 
im find and fill it 

VllI —Adveriue your bunnes$ J)o not hide your light 


Genin or a lioot, and express astonishment at tho rapidity 
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With which these gentlemen aeanire fortunes, not reflecting 
that the same path is open to all who dare pnrsne it But it 
requires nerte and /tf iw-s-the former to enahle you to launch 
out thousands on the uncertain waters of the future, the 
latter to teach yon that after many days it shall surely return, 
bringing a hundred or a thonsanafold to him who appreciates 
the advantages of printer’s mk properly applied 

IX — ^toid exlraraganee , ana aficays hte constderahls/ 
Kiihtn t/our income, tf you can da to mthout absolute starva- 
tion '—It ueeda no prophet to tell ns that those who lire fully 
up to their means, without any thought of a reverse m life, can 
never attain a pecuniary independence A brief reference to 
my own history may, perhaps, serve to illustrate this part of 
the subject By the death of my father in 1826, 1 was thrown 
upon the world at the ago of sixteen, dependent solely upon my 
own resonreca for support I never found any difficulty in 
walking money, but tho thought did not occur to me (during 
fifteen yearal of tryinp to sate At one time when lotteries 
were lawful m my native slate (Connecticut), I was extensively 
engaged in the sale of tickets, and my profits were enormous, 
sometimes as high as one hundred pounds per day, but 1 
thought very little of trying to lay up money, I could 
always easily manage to expend my income, let tt be ever 
80 great 

In 1841 I purchased the Americas Museum in Ifew Xork, 
without a ehilling, for I was not worth a shilling in the world 
But 1 wn* never disheartened 1 always felt that t could maVo 
money fast enough, if I onl} set my mind to it I rcroetnbrr 
meeting a fhend m Broadway a few weeks before 1 camo in 
possession of the Museum 

“ TVell,” says I, “ Mr A , I am going to buy the American 
Museum ” 

“J}«vit,' says he, for he knew I had no properly “'Vihat 
do you intend buying it with ? ' 

‘ Brass,” I replied "for silver and gold I have none ’’ 

It was even so Everybodj who had any connection with 
theatrical, cucus, or exhibition business from Edmund Bimp'ion, 
manager of the Old Park Theatre, or IViHiam Niblo, down to 
the most humble puppet-showman of the day, knew me per 
fectly well Mr Irancis Olmsted, the owner of the Mu'cam 
building (now deceased), a noble whole souled man as one often 
meets with, having consulted my references, who all concurred 
in telling him that 1 was a * good showman, and would do as I 
agreed, ' accepted my pioposifioa to give security for me m tho 
purchase of the Museum collecboB, he appointing a money taker 
at tho door, and crediting mt;, towards the purchase, all tho 
money received after paying expenses, allowing me £10 per 
month, on which to support my family, consisting of a u ife and 
three children This was my own proposition, as I was deter- 
mined 80 to live, that £120 va snnura should defray all the 
expenses of my family until I had paid for the 3Iu'eum , and 
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Easy come, eaw la aa old and true prOTetb Pr%de, 
when permitted full sway 19 the great undying canker wonn 
which gnaws the yery yitals of aman's wnr]dlyros<!essions, let 
them be small or great, hundreds or miUtous Many persons, 
as they begin to prosper, immediately commeneo expend? for 
Ittxnnes, until m a snort tune their expenses swallow op their 
income, and they become runed la their ndienlous attempts to 
keep up appearanees, and make a ** sonsation " 

I know a gentleman of fartnne, who says, that when he first 
began to prosper, his wife toould have a new and elegant sofa 
"That sofa" he says, "cost me eix thousand pounefi!'' The 
nddle is thus explained T^en the sofa reached the house, it 
was found necessary to get chairs " to match, then sideboards, 
carpets and tables, ‘ to correspond'’ with them, and so on 
through, the eutwa ttx»k of Cuimtare. when nt last vt was found 
that the house itself was qiute tM small and old fashioned for 
the furniture, and a new one was built to “correspond" with 
the sofa and eleeleras. “thus," added my friend, “running 
up an ontlar of £6 000. caused by that single sofa, and saddlmg 
on me, m the shape of servants, equipage, and the necessary 
expenses attendant on keeping ap a fine ‘establishment,’ a 
yearly outlay of two thousand pounds and a tight pi&oh at 
that, whereas ten years ago, we lived with jnuob more real 
comfort, because with much less care, on as many hundreds 
The truth is,” he cootmaed, “ Uiat sofa would have hroiight me 
to inevitable bankruptcy, bad not a most unexampled tide of 
prosperity kept me obove it " 

X — 2)e fief depend upon others —Tour success must depend 
upon your own mdmdnai exertions Trust not to the assiaU 
ance of friends, hut learn that every man must be the architect 
of his own fortune , and with proper attention to the foregoing 
rules, and such observations as a man of sense will pick up in 
his own expenenco, tho road to competence will not, 1 think, 
usually be round & dilEcidt one 

PHINEAB T. BARNUir. 
Bbidqbpobt, CowKiCTicur, June 28, 1862. 
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LEGAL ADVICE AKD TTSCrUL 6UGOESTION8. 

As tho public has been disposed to treat this book with 
unmerited kindness— two edittoos having been sold m a few 
weeks, and a third called for— I feel under obligations to make 
It, if possible, a profitable isTestmcut to oU u ho purchase it 
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and I bare tbosgbt that soma ixan, istice in matters of dailv 
concern iroold teacccptablato nil, and nscfulto many Thongn 
not a lanrrer by profcsiios, 1 had the adsanta^ some years 
aro of ‘’delrmp in its mines," at the law school of Harrard 
University and I giye theso remarks and advice as the teachings 
of Simon Oiecnleaf, lata royal professor of law at that institu* 
tion 

Ilio starting point of the majority who engage in hustness is 
the situation of clerk or agent, and we commence with some 
remarks applicable to the relation of 

AQEXCT 

It 13 a general mie of law, that whenever a person has power 
to do a tmng, he may consequently, as incident to his right, do 
it by attorney or agent . but an agent, who u authorized to do 
a certam act, cannot delegate his nulhonty 

If a person be appointed a general agent, as in the cose of a 
factor for a merchant residing abroad, the principal u bound by 
all his acts done in the usual way of trade but an annt, con* 
stitutcd for a particular purpose, and under a limited and eir* 
cumseribed power, cannotcindthepnncipal by any act exceeding 
his authonty 

Every general power necessarily jmpbes the grant of every 
matter necessary to its eompleto execution An attorney who 
has power to convey land has necessarily the power to reeeiTO 
the purch-ise«moncy 

In th« appavitment ^ a general agent, a titan eAowld tale 
partimlar eare ukem he authonsee, or it may be of the most 
fatal eaneequence to Aim 

When a ckrk who has been empowered to draw or accept 
bills of exchon^ in his cmployci's name, leaves hU service, it 
IS always prudent in the falter to give express notice of such 
fact to oU CIS correspondents individually, for he may be bound 
by the acts of such clerk subsequently to leaving his service A 
general notice in a newspaper is not snfijcient to oSect a former 
customer, unless ho bad express notice thereof 

When an agent has demated from Am orders, and you do not 
intend to assent to ti, gice tmmedM^e notice of your dissent — • 
Silence 13 considered in law on equivalent to a ratilicatioa 

He cautious in sanctioning acta unnistAonaed by you, eren tf 
they are apparently iiwgnijleant, or to your adcanlage — Per- 
mitting a man to act as a^nt, and repeatedly adopting such 
acts, confers an implied autnonly upon the supposed agent, and 
gives the pubbe a right to snpporo him clothed with authority 

To agents we say —1 yecer employ the funds of your prin- 
cipal citAer Ais property or credit, i» your behalf . for you 
expose yourself,^ the adwitifrass a losing one, to AeartAe loss, 
and tf a gaining one, to lose the profit — It is optional with the 
nnncip-il todisavow such transactions of agents, or to claim the 
beucht of them It is also a general principle of law, that if 
the agent attempts to buy the goods he has on sale for hu 
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pnncipa!, vithoat the express consent of the latter, after foU 
knowletige, the latter may, at his election, either hold him to 
the bargain, ns purchaser, or refuse it, and hold him to occonnt 
for any greater price or Toloe which has beenor can bo obtained 
for It at the same time 

2 Alicay$ dnelote your cAaraeier at agent — If this bo not 
done, ft person with whom yon deal has the right to hold yon as 
the actual party I and has also the righ^on diseoTcrmg your 
pnncipal, to resort directly to him \ ourself and principal are 
Doth bonnd 

3 Se eare/ul »n iipnin? ohUgaltons at agent not to use 
language tmporfi/igpersoaaloSfiga/ton on your otca part — ^lUo 
mere use of the word " agent’ mil not rcliere from penonal 
responsibility unless the pnocipat s name oppear on the face of 
the paper The agent should always, in his signature, express 
both the principal s name and his own 

4 Vernal commuoication is m most cases ralid authority for 
the appointment of an agent, but ho should in nil cases demand 
some written eridenco of hia authority, as he is nln lys respon' 
itble, that he is authorized to do such acts ns ho professes to 
ezeentc An agent who acts without or beyond hxs authority 
binds bimsclf end not hts principal There slionld be two parts 
of a, power of attorney— one kept by the person to whom Jt is 
given and the other kept by the penon latercsted 

6 niiere the exithonly is not duert*tonory, obey orders 
etrietf^, tehateier may he the eonteguenees to your principal 
For n deeiationfrom ordere there it no exei«e— If goods bo 
consigned to sell on amral the agent must sell on the first 
opportiioity, and canaot wait for a change in the market what- 
ever may be his knowledge or bu desire to beueht his pnncipaL 
By saying, however, that h« must cell at the tirst op^itaatCy, 
IS not meant that he must close with the brat oSer, be it what 
it may , but it is meant that the agent must not m such case 
attempt to wait any change of times but must make the salo 
without delay, at tlie best price and on the best terms he can 
then do 

6 Where the language of your principal is obscure, amoi- 
giious or contradictory, conttrue it tlnclly, that is, do not 
itifet that it CQUtaina more than it clearly implies If j on err 
by strict construction, you are on the safe side, and not exposed 
to blame for having exceeded your power 

7 Alieaye keep yonr mnetml constantly instructed os to 
your proceedings — Iho duty of keeping up correspondence is 
considered in law a part of the reasonable diligence due to the 
principal for the consequences of a wont of which the agent 
must suffer but aside from law, it a duty which the agent owes 
to himself as a true man of bnsumss There aro few things 
more annoying than not to receive advices concerning matters 
la which one is intErested, and not to receive prompt answers to 
loUetB ja ft downright insult K neglect of business correspond* 
ence Mpnmd facie evidence of incapacity, 
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In dcahng tcxth an agent altcavs demand eatiefaetori/ evidence 
of his anihonig to act for hs fnneipal — Uy a ncelcot of tins— 
as the act of on agent who exceeds IiU authority docs not bind 
ins principal— your contract may bo an invalid one 

BILLS OF EICniWOE mOMISSORT EOTE^ 

Sills of Sxchange are either foreign or inland They are 
foreign when drawn by a person residing tn ono country upon a 
pei'on residing in another os where a hill is drawn in 1 hila. 
delphia upon a merchant residing in Liverpool , and inland, 
when both the drawer and the drawee reside within the eamo 
state or kingdom 

A Sromissory Koto is defined to bo a direct engopement in 
writing to pay o sum specified, at a tuno tfierein limited, or on 
demand, to a person therein named, or his order, lo the bearer 
Chegves somewbatrcaemblc hills of exchange, but differ from 
them in this respect, that they are made payable to bearer, and 
must be drawn upon regular bankers 
Bills of eichanpo and negotiable promissory notes arc dis 
tinguished from ail other parol contract* by Uie circumstance 
that they arc nrimJ facie <t\ ideoce of valuable consideration, 
both between the original parties and against third persons 
In an action by the Lana fide holder of a negotiable note re 
ceived before due, against the maker, tbe consideration cannot 
be inquired into, if the instrument be not in its creation void. 

The holder of a bink’OheqneisfnfnS/iine tbe rightful owner, 
and 18 not bound to prove a consideration unless circumstances 
of suspicion appear 

Wienerer the holder of BCMtiable paper has notice either 
positively or constructively, of any equity subsistiug between 
the original parties he takes it eulnect to such equity 
Tbe parties concerned m a bill of exchange arc tho draicer, or 
the party -who draws the bill , the draicee, or the party on whom 
it u drawn, and the payee, or party m whose favour it is drawn 
Whoa the drawee has accepted tho bill he becomes the acceptor 
When the payee assigns his right, by writing his name on the 
back, he becomes an indorser 

Indorsements are made either to blanh in full, or resfncfice 
An endorsement mfifanAisby far themost common and is made 
by the mere writing of the indorser s name on tbe back of the 
bill without any mention of the name of the person m whose 
favour tbe indorsement is made A blank indorsement makes 
abill transferable to tbe indorsee by mere delivery , and its ne* 
goliablity by that method cannot be restrained by any subse 
quent iniorsement in full because tho 1 older, by delivery, may 
consider inmeelf as the indorsee of the payee ond strike out all 
the sub eqi ent indorsements, whether special or not 
An indorsement m/ii/f IS so called because the indorser ex- 
presses therein in whose favour ho mokes the indorsement , as, 
"pay the contents to A B or order’ 

A resirtcine indor«ement gives n bare ant hon ty to receive tho 
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-onderUkingiof the acceptor is to p^y the bill on demand on any 
part of tlio last day of price 

When a bill is paid by cbe^oo it is prodont to refam the 
former nntil the latter is naid, since a question bas been raised 
rrhether, if the cheque is dishonoured, and the bill has been de~ 
Itcered to the aceepierr, Uie dratrer and indorsers are not dis 
charged j but if a creditor, on any other account than a bill of 
ezchauge, bo oSered cash in payment of his debt, or a cbequo 
upon a banker from an agent of his debtor, and prefer tlio 
latter, this docs not discharge the debtor if the cheque be dis- 
honoured, although the agent fail with a balance of bis prm 
cipal in bis hands to a much larger amount 

If you wish to hold the drawer and indorsers of a bill on non 
payment by the drawee, do not agree to gire the drawee time, 
or take a bond or an) security payable at a future day, without 
the assent of the other uarbes thereto, for that would di'clmrgo 
them from hahtl^tr, ahnougb dae notice had been piienof jts 
non paj ment Whenever a new credit is given to the drau c-o, 
the holder takes It upon himself, and the drawer and draueo 
are discharged here the holder of a bill of exchange dis- 
charges a party who is liable to the payment all other parties 
to it, whose liabilily is subsequent to that of the party dis- 
charged ore thereby disehargcU also 
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ceptora or indorsee’s consent anch alteration iriUbaTetlie sane 
eflert as to their liability The effect of an alteration mil be 
the same, although the day of payment be thereby retarded. 
But an alteration in a part not maCcnal as, for instance, the 
insertion in the acceptance of the place where the bill is to bo 

E resented for parent will not dtschar^ the acceptor It is, 
owever, advisable never to make any alteration after a bill has 
been executed, for it might possibly subject innocent holder 
or negotiator to an indictment for forgery, at the prosecution of 
a frandulent or vindictive party , besides which, the alteration 
of a bill, after it has been negotiated, renders it void under the 
.stamp laws, even although all parties consent to the alteration 
If, upon a bill being presented for acceptance, the drawee altera 
it as to the time of payment and accepts it so altered ho vacates 
the hill as against the drawer and indorsers But if the holder 
acquiesce in such olteration and acceptance, it is a good bill as 
between him and the acceptor 

IV — A’cicr ffxre or recaire cheques trhielt are post dated, os 
they are ahsolately void, and cannot be received m evidence 
for any purpose and the person drawing tlem is liable to a 
heavy penaltj for so doiog 

V —Jfever ial e a note or hilt ccer due teithout inqutnnq info 
the reasons uhy if has nof been paid — There is n matcrisi dis> 
tioctioD between the transfer made (ft/bre a bill is due, and one 
made qfter that time In the first case it is said the transfer 
Carnes so suspicion on the face of it . but when a transfer of a 
bill 18 made after tl is dite, whether by indorsement or mere 
delivery, the presumption is that the indorsee had notice of the 
circamataocea which would haveeff«>cted(he validity of the bill 
in the bands of the person who was holder thereof at the time 
It became due 

VI — Altcays present a hif/ornofe/or payment at the time 
when due, when a time of payment is specified, anil when no 
time IS expressed teilhin a reasonaNe time after receipt of the 
bill — Even the bankruptcy, msohency, or death ot the ac« 
ceptor of a bill, or the maker of a note, non ever notorious, will 
not excuse the neglect to make due presentment, but in the 
case of death it should be made to the executor or admmts 
trator, nnd if none has been appointed, at the hou*c of the 
deceased, otherwise the drawer and the indor*ers will he dis- 
charged When abilhnole.orcbequeisdishonouredonheing 
presented for payment, notice of snch dishonour should be given 
immediately to the drawer and nil the indorsers 
It is advisable always to present cheques for payment the same 
day on which you receive them, or at furthest, on the morning 
of the next day, unless prevented by distance, or some inevi- 
table cause or accident, which mall cases will excuse the neglect 
to make presentment os soon as it would otherwise be necessary. 

The presentment for payment of a bill should be made within 
the usual hours of business, and the bolder of a bill u not bound 
ie wait till the last moment of the last day of grace $ for the 
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undcrtalcinpof the acceptor is to pay the bill on demand on any 
part of the last day of ^ce 

When a bill is paid by (dictjneit is prudent to retain the 
former until the latter is paid, amce a question has been raised 
rrhether, if the cheque la dishonoured, and the hill ha$ been (fe> 
fleered to the aceejitor, thedratrerand indorsers are not dis* 
charged ; but if a creditor, on any other account than a bill of 
exchange, be offereil cash in payment of his debt, or a cheque 
upon a hanker from an agent of his debtor, and prefer thu 
latter, this docs not discharge the debtor if tho cheque be dis- 
honoured, although the agent fail with a balance of his prin- 
cipal in his hands to a much larger amount 

If you wish to hold the drawer and indorsers of a bill onnon- 
payment by the drawee, do not agree to gipo the drawee timo, 
or take a bond or any security payable at a future d^, without 
the assent of the other uarbes thereto, for that would di«c!iargo 
them i^rom liability, altnough due notice had been giren of its 
non paj meut. wbenerer a new credit is giren to the diawce, 
the holder takes it upon himself, and the drancr and drauoo 
are discharged Where the holder of a bill of exchange dw. 
charges a party who is liable to the payment, nil other parties 
to vt, wh<j<« liability is subsequent to tliat of the party dis- 
charged. are thereby discharged also 

It IB alua38 adrisable for the dinner or indorser who pays a 
bill, to take a receipt in the holdet'sown hand writing— on the 
bdcik of the bill, stating by whom it nos paid— for the legal 
presumption is that it was paia by the acceptor. 

OPAUA'fTEf A’eD SCRnTSIITr 

A ffworon/ee is a contract whereby one man obligates himseU 
for the acts of another who t$ dealing for his own benefit No 
contract of snretjship is valid withouta sufBcient consideration, 
and unless such consideration be expressed in the gunrautcc , 
winch guarantee must be in writing, and be signed by tho 
party to bo charged, or his agent duly authonred Where tlie 
guarantor’s promise is mode after the credit has been given, 
there must be some new inducement, as giving longer time to 
pay, or a premium for the guarantee to make it binding upon 
the guarantor Henco our adnee is — 

I — Plaee no dependence onpromites of guarantee o/ a « edit 
already gxeen, unless there »s o Consideration for the promise 
—If A purchases goods of B. and 1 promise to guarantee tlie 
d»bt, it is not binding upon ine in law without some consider- 
ation, no matter in what express words my promise was made, 
nor what tho fulness of proof of the promise may be 

II — Il’Xen j/oH hate acted uwm, or atailed yourself of the 
yuaronfor’e promise, given in letters of credit or otherwise, use 
rettsonahle dtUyence to notify Aiwi of your acceptance oj hit 
guarantee —There are nnmeroQS instances on record, xn which 
persons have been most egre^oosly deceived by a neglect of 

» this caution, A notice to the sorety of acceptanco has, m 
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to the amount, and engaging to be te&ponsiWe, and D accord* 
ingly delivered the goods to B In an action brought by C 
against A for the amount it was held, that the engagement of 
A to C did not mahe him answerable for goods furnished by any 
other person A surety is not answerable beyond the scope of 
his engagement 


lAW OP PABTireilSinp 

P ittncTship 13 a contract of two or inwe persons to place 
their money, effects, Jaboor, and siiJI, or some or all of them, 
mlanful commerce or business, and to divide the profit and 
bear the loss in certain proportions The two leading principles 
of the contract are, a common interest in the stock of the com- 
pany, and a personal responsibility for the partnership eneage- 
menls The common interest of the partners applies to all tho 
partnership property, whether vested in the first losfcince by 
their several contributions to the common stock, or afterwards 
acquired in the course of the partnership business and that 
property 13 first liable for the debts of the companj', and after 
they are paid, aad the partnership dissolved, then it is subject 
to a division among the mem^rs or their representatives, ac- 
cording to aReemeot If one person advances funds, and 
another furnishes his services or sLiU, in carrying on a trade, 
and IS to share la the prohts. it amounts to a partnership But 
mb party must ennge to bring into tbe common stocnscime* 
thing that is valuable . and a motnal contribution of that which 
has value and con be appreciated is the essence of the contract 
ihero mnst be a communionof profit to constitute apartnexship 
ns between the parties tbey must not be jointly concerned xn 
tbe purchase only, but jointly concerned in the future sale 

A participation in the loss or profit, or holding liimself out to 
the world ns a partner, so as to induce others to giro credit on 
that assurance, venders a person responsible as a partner 

There is a jnst and marked distinction between partnership 
as respects the public, and partnership as respects nio parties, 
md a person may be liable as n partner to third pmons, 
altluiugh the agreement does not create a partnership between 
the parties themselves It is a fundamental doctrine of the 
law, that though the person to be charged contributes neither 
money nor time, nor receives any part of the rrofits, yet, if he 
lend nis name as pavtner, or auffera his name to continue in the 
firm after ho has ceased to bo an actual partner, he is responsi- 
ble to third persons as a partner Dormant partnen, when 
discovered, are equally Inbie ns if tbeir names had appeared in 
the firm, olthon^ they were unknown to be partners at tbo 
time of tbe creation of the debt Bach indiriaual member of 
ahnn is answerable, m $ohdo for the whole amount of the 
partnership debts, williont refirenco to the proportion of hi* 
interest, or to the nature of the sUpu'ation between h m and 
his associates. 

It IS a general and well established principle, that when a 
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ocrson joins a partnership as a memher, he docs not, withont a 
special promise assnmo the prcTious debts of the hrm, nor m 
he bound by them To render persons jointly liable upon n 
contract as partners they must nave a joint interest contem- 
porary ^th the formation of tho contract if, however, pjofls 
are purchased in pursuance of a prenons agreement between 
two or more persona, that one of them should purchase the 
goods on joint account, m a foreign adventure, they are all 
answerable to the seller for tlie pnee as partners, even thongh 
their names were not announced to the seller , for tho previous 
agreement made tbe partnership precede the purchase, “da 
joint interest attached m the goods at the instant of the 
purchase , 

I — Oar advico is, first — Be eautious in tne telcclut of a 
parfiier — A man should not onlj have tlio most implicit confi- 
dence in the integrity of his partner, but ho should also be iml 
acquainted with his temper, and bo satisfied of hts general 
prudence and ability An unfortunate temper, a disposition to 
unreasonable specnlalion or n general incapacity for business, 
will often prove oa lojonoQS as tho want ol nprigbt pniiciplc 
By entenng into partnership, each party reposes conlidence m 
tho other, and constitotes him bis general agent as to all the 
partnership concerns hence, the act ot one, wheneNer it has 
tho appearance of being on behalf of tho brm, is considired as 
the act of the rest 

One partner can buy and sell partnership effects, and toahe 
contracts in reference to the business of the lirm, and paj and 
receive, draw and indorse, and accept, bills ond notes 

The act of one partner, though on his private account, and 
contrary to the private arrangement among themselves, wi'l 
bind all the partners if made without hnomedgo in the other 
party of tbe arnmninent, and in a matter whicii, according to 
tho usual course of dealing, has rcforcnce to the business trans- 
acted by tbe firm 

In all contracts conct-tning negotiable paper, the act of one 
partner binds all, and even though he signs lus individual 
name, provided it appears on tho faco of tho paper to be on 
partnership account, and to be intended to have a joint ope 
ration Bat, if a bill or note he drawn by one partner in ms 
name only, and without appearing to bo on partnership 
a^unt,ihe parlnerihip » not bound by tho signature, even 
though it was made for -a partnership purpose If, however, 
the bill be drawn by one partner, in his own name, upon tlie 
lirm, oa partnership account, the act of drawing has been held 
to amount, in judgment of law, toon aeceptarce of the bill by 
tho drawer, in ^half of the Unn and to bind the firm as an 
accepiod bill Even if the paper was made in a case which 
ir.’**i^?'‘ its nature a tartnwihip tiansacUon, yel it will 
oinu Ino ton, if it was done in the name of tho hrm, and there 
DO evidenw Uiat it was done under its express or implied sane 
won But if partnership security be taken from one partrer 
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of a diasohiiton — This is the most mporfant of all the stipa* 
lahons, and it is one of the brst dictates of prudence to prondo 
at the commencement of the ttnioo, vben there is mutual con* 
fideneO'Bnd pood feehnp between the parties, and when the 
uncertainty as to which party shall fall nnder iho adN erse ope- 
ration of any stipnlabons, insures the adoption of such as are 
mutually and reciprocally just for the disposition of the pro- 
perty in the event of a oissolntton, on erent npon. whicn it 
DGComes so peculiarly situated, from the equal and conilictinp 
riphts of dissenting owners that the only administration of it 
which the law can sanction is to tale it trom all 
V — Tl'^en t?ie partnerthip ts disaolced, gtee due notice of tie 
disioluiton in one of He neua/ adcertxsing gazettes of the place 
vihere the hustnest teas earTttdon^end an actual andexprees 
notice to aU uho pretioualg had dealings xeith the firm — w ilh- 
out this the partners may still act in the name of the firm, and 
mate liabilities on its members in faronr of all who shali not 
be aetnally prored to hare had notice of dissolution 
If a partnership he formed for a etngle purpose or transaction, 
it ceues as soon os the business is completed A partnership 
maybe dissolred by the voluntary act of the parltes, ami by 
me death, insanity, or Janinipfey of either, and "bj judicial 
deene.n brsueh* ebange la the ooDditios of oaoot tic parties 
as msablos him to perform his part of the duty 
It 18 an estabUshed principle to the law of partnership, that. 
If It be without any detimte period, a partner may withdraw at 
a mofflCBt 8 notice, when he pleases, and dissolve the partner- 
amp . and even if the partners have formed n partnership by 
articles, for a dehmte^iod, the parties may, by mutual consent 
absolve the partnership , and it would *eem that the marriage 
of a partner who was a feme sole would dissolve the partner- 
ships regards her 

^Vhen a partnership is actually ended, by death or other 
mectnal mode, no person can nako uso of the joint property m 
the w^ of trade, or inconsistently with the purpose of settling 
the affairs of the partnership and winding up the concern 
One partner cannot indorse bills and notes previou'ly given to 
the firm, nor accept a bill previously drawn on it, so as to bind 
It. If toe piperwas even indorsed before the dissolution, and 
not pnt into circnlatioa nnhl afterwords, all the partners must 
onite in puttmg it into circulation, in order to bind them 
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"Where there is no contract, exptMs or impbed, for the pay. 
meat of interest, it is not allowed on the price of goods sold, 
even though a certain day is fixed for payment — nor on the 
price of work and labour — nor on money lent — nor on money 
paid for the use of another— nor on money received for the use 
of anotoer — nor on a balance strack on an aceoimt iir gooUs 
sold Intecst 13 not due on a wntten ° 2 . w 

exDres*ed in the instrument that interest was initmreu ctr 
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PAid, or SQcli mterest h implied Bat by an Act of Wilbats 
I V , a lan- 13 empowered to oUov utereit to a creditor ntoa 
kis debt from the time when each debt became parable, it it 
vrcre payable by virtue of & •wntten lustrument it a certain time . 
bat II payable otherwise, then from the time w ben a demand 0^ 
payment, with a notice claimia? lotercst, shall hare been made 
to the debtor Interest may be implied from the usajre of trade, 
or the dealings between parties, and it is always implied la 
mercantile instruments, as bills and proraisswy notes, after tlia 
time they ought to have been paid If a note or bill, pa) able 
at a giren timo after date, bo for a specified sum, “bearing 
interest," these entitle tho bolder (0 interest from dato ^'1 ith> 
out these words, the holder is enlitli^ to interest from the day 
of maturity Interest, however, w not then allowed, if tho 
delay in payment la caused br the default of the holder 

Interest may be recovered from a banker on money deposited 
in his bank by A customer, on its being proved to be tbo custom 
of tho bank to allow it. Bankers cannot charge interest upon 
money advanced by them, without an expreu contract for tnat 
purpose 

A man who holds money as an agent or banker, bound (0 
produce it at ahioment's notice to the depoiftor, is not liable 
to pay interest, if bo mokes it Botan agentwho mokes interest 
from maacy that it u tus duty to pay over » liable far interest. 

A stakeholder is answerable for the loss, and hcoco entitled 
to any advantage . and it has been decided that an auelioncer 
is a mere tCakeholder 

If the purchaser par j art of the pnrebose money to an 
auelionccT, and tho venaor n not ablo to complete the coulraet, 
the purchaser is entitled to recover interest from tho latter on tho 
deposit, from tho time the purefaaso sbonld have been completed 

Ihe payment of interest on a legacy commences generally 
from a year after the testator's death 

A ruU for eomputation ofsnlrrtil xsKm yartutt paumenU 
hate been made — Compute toe interest on tho pnncipal to the 
time of the first payment, and if the payment exceed this 
intcTtst, add the interest to tho pnutipal, and from the sum 
snbtrsct tho payment’ the remainder terms a new pnnetpal 
But if the payment be less than the interest, take no notice of 
it until other payments are made, which in nil shall exceed the 
interest computra to the time of the test payment : then add 
the interest «> computed to the pnccipul, and from t^ su® 
subtract tho sum 01 tho payments the ntoaiudiT will term a 
new pnccipo], on which interest is to bo eompnted as before 

ifisceujjexocs aniicr 

I —If you receive aa aeeount eomiit from your creditor, and 
Intend to dispute it, moke your objections « ithin a reasoDablo 
time after lU receipt 

In tbo mercantile world, an account current, not ohjerted to 
in the course of two or three posts after it u rcceivrd, b dtemed 
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debtor's default, end the creditor ^ tiye to enforce tte 
oblisation by two indei«ttdent proceedings ^4.., 

III —If you are appointed an eiecntor or »dimnw^tor, 
deduet the charm of aosunutialton fro® the amount of as«eti 
tatout hands ^ for if you payout all tie money ftn*inS Iroai 
the persontd estates, you cannot obtain a license to seu tie real 
estate Id pay the expenses of adininistra'Mm 

IV —It two or more persons inter into an agreement iw Ice 
puitbasc of an estate, au article ahonld'be inscTted as bctw«a 
‘hemselTes, that in case default is made in ai‘btr to pay us 
part of the porebase money, and the other pay it for iiisi> he 
shall bo entitled to call upon the vendor for a conyeysnee of tie 
entile estate to told as scennty for repayment. 

V — hv^stnei-ftss.yn\nyt\aiiiMetfltaao'i.«,oniss3(A‘4^«’i 
of partnmhip, most-fts they are jeiut tenants— use tie word 

TtUai* It IS considered tnit word alone can pass the rrhole 
InUresi 

yi —la an action to recoset mopey due on a bond, the antma 
mnjt be brought ta the name of the onpmil obligee ootwtth* 
sConiiiog the wigtaent , tbmfon. epower of eilornef to sue 
*D bis name should alnayahein<er(cdiQ the as* jnment. 

> il —On an nssignraenl of a cAose tii aclun notice of the 
asagnmentby a copy, or a foUaudcUarslatement of it. should 
bo 5 irtn to the debtor 

damage teroits a wiU prcuously 
snsnmyttt ixoit tswcipu^. 

' «>» i«. I.»t Ij l.p!. ol Im. » 

PditlSSr-JSF* 

husband a death mamaga mil not aumre oa the 

’*?'»« “ PfWeS. it u «.n, 



If I plant land mtli com, and lease It for j-ears, tb® ^ 
longs to the lessee if I do not exceptit. , 

9 When two titl^ concur (he elder ehall be prefer®®* 

10 Agrccmcntsoiermlethelaw 

11 He vbodenm the adiantageoiurht to sustain tr® ouroen 

12 No mao shall take adrantage of hjs own wrong.* 

13 Where the cqnitiDS are cqnal, the legal estate 8hfrj^*““ 

14 Ho has tho hotter title who tnu hrst m point ol 

15 A right of action cannot anoe cut of ^nd 

10 It IS frand to conceal fraod ^ »v™wV« 

17 Tho law assists those who are Tigihnt, and not 
sleep orer their rights 

18 Igaoranee of tho law excuses no one 

10 Whodocsnolopposewliathcniightnppose, seems 

20 When conlrarj- Ians come in question, the in"“” 
must Tield to the superior, the law general to the 
an old law to a new law , man’s lam to the laws of 0°® 


r» KTBD sr WiSUAM 43U»rKSyUa> SOKS. 
BTAMFOSn STSBBT A«t> CHAin.6 CSOSS. » 


lONDOK 



